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A SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE RELATING TO 
PROBLEMS OF ADMISSION WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA* 


DonaLp W. KNOWLES 


A vital prediction problem faces university admissions officers 
today in attempting to solve the question, “Who should go to uni- 
versity?” A combination of a mounting tidal wave of students 
desiring to attend university and a pressing demand for the well- 
educated in virtually every field have emphasized the need for the 
efficient selection and classification of freshmen. The proportion 
of students in public school who eventually attend university in- 
creased from three per cent in 1890 to 8.7 per cent in 1957 to a 
projected ten per cent in 1965, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics (Woodside, 1958). This percentage increase is com- 
pounded by an increasing population. Sheffield has estimated that 
there will be a four-fold increase of university students within 
twenty years of 1955 (Woodside, 1958). 


Canadian universities appear to be increasingly dissatisfied with 
the utilization of talented youth. In 1956, Dr. Andrew Stewart, then 
President of the University of Alberta, said: 


Too many students who are admitted find it impossible, under conscienti- 
ous direction of their instructors, to meet reasonable requirements for 
promotion ... We do not know how many competent students fail to reach 

a ihe but the number is probably large (Jackson and Fleming, 1957; 

p. , 

The essential problem has been to determine some method of 
predicting an individual’s chances of success in university study. 
Some fifteen years ago, summaries of predictive research findings 
were compiled and evaluated by Travers (1949), Garrett (1949), 
and Henry (1950). 

Travers (1949) found that the high school average was consis- 
tently the best single predictor of university success. Following in 
order of validity as predictors were subject matter tests and tests 
of scholastic aptitude. He also found that consistently low cor- 
relations were derived in studies of non-intellectual factors, such 
as level of adjustment and interests, probably due to inadequate 
measures of these factors. 


Garrett’s (1949) review considered hundreds of U.S. studies. 
He, too, found that the high school average had the greatest correla- 
tion with university scholastic average. The correlation coefficient 
of high school average with university average ranged from .29 


*This is the first in a series of six related articles considering problems of predicting 
freshman success at the University of Alberta. 
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to .82 with a median of .56. He found that the high school average 
predicted the first-year university average better than it predicted 
any lesser or greater part of the university program. High school 
achievement was variously indicated by high school average and 
percentile rank-in-class. A combination of these two measures 
resulted in a median multiple correlation coefficient with uni- 
versity success of .65. 

Henry (1950) also concluded that high school achievement had 
been shown to be the best single predictor. College aptitude tests 
were found to produce correlation coefficients ranging from .25 to 
.75 with college success, being fairly valid if devised for and used 
by a specific college. Personality measures failed to demonstrate 
any appreciable relationship with university success in most studies. 
Other factors such as size of family, nature of part-time employment, 
and parental occupation showed either low or inconsistent relation- 
ships. 


Alberta Studies 


Local studies have tested the research findings that measures of 
high school achievement, followed by standardized general achieve- 
ment tests and intelligence tests, are the best predictors of uni- 
versity success. 


Comprehensive Alberta studies in this field began in late 1954 
with the establishment by the Department of Education of a Matri- 
culation Study Subcommittee whose purpose it was to examine 
the “validity of the present predictive system of selecting students 
for university education” (Evenson and Smith, 1957; p. 68). The 
first project of the subcommittee was to examine the most recent, 
complete academic record of a university graduating class. The 
freshman class of 1951 was selected for study. The study was con- 
cerned with the predictive validity of such factors as the Grade 
XII Departmental results and the American Council on Education’s 
(ACE) Psychological Examination (Evenson and Smith, 1958). 


The results, reported in Table I, supported the finding of other 
studies that Grade XII achievement record is a better single pre- 
dictor of university freshman success than an intelligence test 
(ACE). Further, the ACE consistently showed a smaller correla- 
tion with university average of each subsequent year of university 
program compared to the correlation derived by using Grade XII 
results. The 1951 Freshman Study also found that the best predic- 
tor of senior years’ success in university was the freshman average 
(Table I). A major weakness of this study was that the group of 
subjects for one predictor variable was not the same as the group 
of subjects for any other variable. The number of subjects in the 
comparison groups ranged from 116 to 881, with a median size of 
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181 subjects. It would appear impossible to make precise compari- 
sons between the correlation coefficients as, apparently, the size 
and nature of the comparison groups was not controlled. 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN UNIVERSITY AVERAGE AND 
GRADE XII DEPARTMENTAL AVERAGE AND ACE TOTAL 
SCORE FROM 1951 FRESHMAN STUDY 
(After Evenson and Smith, 1958) 


Predictor* 
si : 
Criterion ms bo a < | Type of Student 
OAs 2 
First Year University Average nc. 48 e360 14 hee All Faculties 
58 on” ae Arts and Science 
59 WET ike Engineering 
| 
15% ok eg PE Educ. (B.Ed.) 
Second Year University Average .............. 54 16 63 | All Faculties 
Third Year (Grad.) University Av. ......... .36 ah 45 | All Faculties 


Fourth Year (Grad.) University Av. ..... | 50 18 AT | All Faculties 


*Comparison Groups Differ (Range of N, 116 to 881; N,,,,, = 181) 


A second project of the Matriculation Study Subcommittee was a 
study of the 1956 Grade XII graduating class in Alberta. Having 
found in the 1951 Freshman Study that the Grade XII Departmental 
mark was the best single predictor of first year university success, 
the Subcommittee investigated the relationship between Grade XII 
marks and other predictors. Specificially, the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board’s (CEEB) achievement battery and the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) as well as the School and College Ability 
Test (SCAT) were studied (Evenson and Smith, 1957). 

The CEEB examinations have been used tor many years by 
raany universities in the U.S.A. as one basis for the selection of 
university students. The College Entrance Examination Board ac- 
tually serves in an advisory and supervisory capacity to the Educa- 
tional Testing Service which prepares the tests and conducts the ex- 
amination program. In a study termed the “1956 Grade XII Sur- 
vey,” the Alberta Subcommittee chose seven of the CEEB achieve- 
ment tests and SAT to administer to all Alberta Grade XII students. 
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A province-wide sample of 1,435 students was drawn. The stu- 
dents were assigned to 21 groups representing all possible combina- 
tions of two CEEB achievement tests from the battery of seven 
possible. Each student, then, wrote two of the CEEB tests corres- 
ponding to his Grade XII program. Correlations between the CEEB 
test results and the corresponding Departmental results were com- 
puted. The correlation coefficients ranged from 0.58 to 0.77, with 
a median correlation of 0.71 (Evenson and Smith, 1958). Despite 
the fact that the CEEB examinations were written for and normed 
on a U.S. population, they apparently correlate well with Alberta 
Grade XII Departmentals considering the differing types of in- 
struments. 


TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DEPARTMENTAL GRADE XII 
SUBJECT AND CEEB ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES AND 
FRESHMAN UNIVERSITY AVERAGE 
(After Evenson and Smith, 1958) 


CEEB Achievement | yy retainer as N Grade XII Dept. 
Test CEEB )|————_—_-__-_|_ "Dept Score 
T'CEEB | TDept 
BGM, MLSTH State Peasieds, 298 Al 06 316 Math. 31 
Interm. Math. ............. 178 34 AS 609 Math. 30 
PHysics 3.0 ave 235 38 08 484 Physics 30 
Chemistry i500 @e 182 | 38 06 614 Chemistry 30 
Biology #ehc ae 67 .26 A2 181 Biology 32 
English \..2..ncseeenae yp Loo | .20 24 613 English 30 
Prench 4) 27 ae hese | 140 .29 A3 519 French 30 
SO bars Vida ounemen nied, 660 iw ewes Tl. Mee 
| 


patie Mieeamite pas | 659 90 Cena eee is Sp temes 


*Comparison Groups Differ 


The next step of the 1956 Grade XII Survey was to test the 
validity of the data gathered in the special testing program to pre- 
dict university success. Correlations between CEEB test scores 
and university first year average were compared with correlations 
between Departmental marks and university average for the 1956 
freshman class (Table II). Although the significance of differences 
was not computed, due perhaps to the varying comparison groups, 
it appeared that Departmental marks consistently showed a higher 
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correlation with university average than did the CEEB examina- 
tions. Evenson and Smith (1958) concluded that there was no 
evidence that would support the CEEB’s replacing the comparable 
Departmental examinations in selecting university students in Al- 
berta. 


The 1956 Grade XII Survey gathered other information such as 
scores on SCAT, responses to a Student Questionnaire on educa- 
tional and vocational plans, and a principal’s rating for each student 
on such factors as initiative, industry, extracurricular activities, in- 
terests in further education, and overall prospects of university suc- 
cess. Anlyses have been conducted on only a small part of this 
data (Evenson and Smith, 1958). The correlation between SCAT, 
Level 1, and university first year average (r—.29) was very low 
and indicated that existing intelligence tests, as the ACE in the 
1951 Study (Table 1), are of little value in predicting university 
success. Results of the incomplete analyses of the Student Ques- 
tionnaire and principal’s ratings on the nine factors showed these 
measures to be of limited value. (Evenson and Smith, 1958). 


Black (1959, 1960) continued the analyses of data gathered in 
the 1956 Grade XII Survey. To compare Grade XII Departmentals 
with selected standardized tests used in the Subcommittee’s study, 
529 of the 1956 Grade XII class who took part in the special testing 
program and who entered the University of Alberta in 1956 were 
selected for study. The 1956 Study had provided scores for each 
student on two of seven CEEB tests, Scholastic Aptitude Test, Grade 
IX General Test, and SCAT, Level 1. The University Student Ad- 
visory Service provided scores on ACE Psychological Examination 
and two parts of the Co-operative English Test—Mechanics of Ex- 
pression (Part A) and Reading Comprehension (Part C-2). As 
predictors of university first year average, these standardized tests 
ranked in the descending order of CEEB, SAT, SCAT, ACE, and 
Grade IX General Test (Black, 1959). No mention was made in 
this report of the relative effectiveness of the Co-operative English 
Test. Of the scholastic aptitude, or intelligence tests, the Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test was most consistently the best predictor (Table 
III), although even its median correlation with university average 
was a modest .35 (Table III). 


A disadvantage in the design of the 1956 Grade XII Survey was 
that each student wrote only two of the CEEB examinations with 
the result that comparison groups for each of the seven CEEB tests 
were different. Only limited comparisons could be made among 
the correlations derived by each of the CEEB tests with the uni- 
versity average. Black (1959) in comparing each of the CEEB tests 
with the corresponding Departmental examination, compared the 
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Tasie III 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN FOUR ACADEMIC 
APTITUDE TEST SCORES AND UNIVERSITY 
FRESHMAN AVERAGE 


(After Black, 1959) 


Sample writing part of CEEB Achievement Tests 


Inter- | Ad- ‘ 
; ; Chem- : : Median 
English |Biology| ~ Physics |mediate| vanced |French 
ist Math. | Math. z 
Test N=] 119 49 144 | 179 | 184 | 246 | 116 | 
General 


414 347 .294 274 338 .208 294 
234 .090 176 162 191 194 191 
197 298 322 245 285 .263 .263 
315 262 301 145 203 307 301 
319 271 .230 .296 275 275 


Test (IX) ..... | 182 234 200 227 197 237 .248 234 
| 203 .293 185 349 348 .348 


i) 
ie} 
pert 


TABLE IV 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CEEB WITH UNIVERSITY 
AVERAGE AND GRADE XII DEPARTMENTAL WITH 
UNIVERSITY FRESHMAN AVERAGE 


(After Black, 1959) 


Correlation with 
CEEB Norrs Univ. Average Npept | Grade XII Dept. 
Tones | Tpept 
Adv. Math. 0... 246 408 O12 246 Math. 31 
Inter. Math. ................. 184 281 .300 184 Math. 30 
Physies.. 34a 179 400 068 179 Physics 30 
Chemistry on. 144 A402 563 144 Chemistry 30 
Biology yeas | 49 347 502 49 Biology 32 
English £4\f bas Seka 119 194 168 119 English 30 


BYench he... ete | 116 304 470 116 French 30 
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coefficients derived for the same group of students for the two pre- 
dictor variables. It was impossible, of course, to compare the CEEB 
average with the Departmental average for the same group of stu- 
dents since each student wrote only two CEEB tests. After com- 
paring the respective correlations with university average for the 
individual CEEB tests and Departmentals for the same group of 
students (Table IV), Black (1959) found that Departmentals, with 
the exception of English 30, consistently did a better job of predict- 
ing university average than did the corresponding CEEB test. Since 
each of the comparison groups for a subject area were the same in 
Black’s study, the derived correlation coefficients varied somewhat 
from those found by Evenson and Smith (Table II) for the same 
predictor variables. More assurance could be placed on Black’s 
findings since he controlled many of the possible contaminators of 
correlation coefficients through his limited matching of groups of 
students. 


Black (1960) and Zurowsky (1959) applied the technique of 
multiple correlation to compare combinations of the standardized 
tests used in the 1956 Grade XII Survey with combinations of De- 
partmental marks. Black (1960) considered the criterion group as 
two groups—total university freshman sample (N=529) and Engi- 
neering freshmen (N=131). Zero-order correlation coefficients 
between the variables and university average (Table V) served to 
confirm the Departmentals’ effectiveness as predictors. The three 
best single predictors, of those considered, were Departmental marks 
in Science, Mathematics, and Foreign Language for both of the 
criterion groups (Table V). The differentiation of the criterion 
groups appeared to be worthwhile as evidenced by the noticeable 
difference in correlation coefficients between them. No doubt, cri- 
terion groups which did not share membership (Engineering fresh- 
men were included in the All Faculties group) would have led to 
even greater differences in the relative effectiveness of predictors. 


Following the technique developed by Horst (1954), Black 
(1960) compared various combinations of predictor variables on the 
basis of multiple correlations. He found that a combination of the 
seven Grade XII Examination scores required for admission to 
Engineering yielded as great a multiple correlation coefficient with 
freshman Engineering average (R,=.686) as the combination of 
twenty-five other predictor variables, the standardized tests de- 
scribed above and the Grade IX Departmental results (R?® = .687) 
(Black, 1960). Of the six combinations of predictor variables he 
studied, Black concluded that “the five predictor variables of Group 
B (English 30, Social Studies 30, Mathematics Average, Science 
Average, and Foreign Language Average) were deemed the best 
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operational combination for all the university course areas studied” 
(Black, 1960; p. 45). An important continuation of this study would 
seem to be to compare the predictive effectiveness of the Depart- 
mental results with that of a combination of Departmental results 
and a measure of scholastic aptitude, such as the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. The incomplete CEEB scores for the students did not appear 
to be compensated for in this study so that any combinations of pre- 
dictor variables which included CEEB scores may have been subject 
to contaminating factors arising from difference of comparative 
groups. 


TABLE V 


CORRELATION BETWEEN UNIVERSITY AVERAGE AND 
SELECTED PREDICTOR VARIABLES FOR UNIVERSITY 
FRESHMEN FROM 1956 GRADE XII SURVEY 


(After Black, 1960) 


Correlation with University Average 


Predictor Variable* All Faculties Engineering 


Ni 7529 Nea 31 


English *S00 ae ee eee eee 227 303 
Social Studies 130.00 20). ona 425 A420 
Grex Sciences AV ecco .632 .620 
Grixil MathiAyin 32. 2a cere: 500 598 
Foreign’ Language’ 20.20 e220... 434 482 
SCAT, Verbal ¥tiscc cen acetate 234 .266 
SCAT = Quantitative 7.....10 ee aes 276 254 
Coop Eng. Mechanies wocccscsscstensnnes ad 294 
Coop Eng. Reading Comp. wuss 192 271 
CEREB -Adwi Math. 2 2hs eecas cece 400 
f N39 ons Wiech idedort ml tlt COW Ree va hae h Mes cm Biel oe JL bf eee 361 
8) OFS A OS oe) eee eee anew 2 ee | A a eg 245 
ALS Vi Se See. ae A eee ee 331 
a MS Ui RR ae en Cn? NBER Nit BO ebetag .336 


*Partial list only. 
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The results of Zurowsky’s (1959) study, which were included in 
the report made by Black (1960) were concerned with the relative 
predictive value of such variables as Grade IX Departmentals, 
Grade XII Departmentals, SCAT, Co-operative English Mechanics 
and Co-operative English Reading Comprehension with differential 
criteria—selected university science and business administration 
courses as well as university average. The subjects in this study 
were the 529 members of the 1956 Grade XII Survey who entered 
the university in 1956. 


Against the criterion of university average, the largest zero-order 
correlation of predictor variables was found to be that of Grade 
XII Science average (r = 632). The multiple correlation between 
a combination of the Grade XII battery, SCAT (V and Q), and the 
Co-operative English tests with the criterion of university average 
was .656 (Zurowsky, 1959; pp. 69-71). The actual improvement in 
correlation coefficients by using the entire battery of predictor vari- 
ables rather than the best individual predictor, which was the 
Grade XII Science average for 9 of 10 criteria, was apparently not 
tested for significance although the researcher intended to study, 
among other implications from past studies, that “the use of multiple 
correlation promised a means of selecting the best combination of 
variables for predicting each criterion” (Zurowsky, 1959; p. 46). 
The improvement, as indicated in Table VI, ranged from —.004 to 
178 with a median improvement in correlation of .050. The gen- 
erally slight improvement in correlation from using even all the 
predictor variables, as indicated in Table VI, would seem to provide 
some reason to doubt the implication above. 


In comparing a battery of Grade XII Departmentals with a 
battery of SCAT subtests and Co-operative English tests combined, 
Zurowsky (1959) found that the Grade XII scores were the more 
effective predictors of university marks for nine individual courses 
and over-all average (Table VI). There was, generally, only slight 
improvement in the predictive ability of the entire battery of Grade 
IX and Grade XII Departmentals, SCAT, and Co-operative English 
tests as compared to the predictive ability of a battery of five Grade 
XII Departmentals alone, although, again, no results of testing for 
significance of differences were included in the report. 


Zurowsky analyzed the contributions of each of the predictor 
variables in the Grade XII battery by comparing their beta weights 
in each multiple regression equation. He concluded that the Grade 
XII Science average consistently contributed more heavily than the 
other Grade XII subjects in predicting first year university success. 
The Grade XII Foreign Language mark did not contribute to the 
prediction batteries (Zurowsky, 1959; p. 93). 
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Clarke (1958) reported two other studies that had been con- 
ducted at the University of Alberta. Fitzpatrick studied 253 fresh- 
men enrolled in the Engineering faculty in 1954-55. He found that 
the best predictor of university average was the Departmental math- 
science average which yielded a correlation of 0.67. The ACE Psy- 
chological Examination yielded a correlation of only 0.23 with uni- 
versity average. Fair studied one hundred Arts freshmen who 
entered the university in 1953. He found that the correlation of the 
Departmental average with first year university average was 0.64; 
the corresponding correlation for the ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion was 0.40. The relative superiority of Departmentals over the 
ACE was maintained in predicting the university third year aver- 
age. The correlation coefficient using the Departmental average 
was 0.41, but the best predictor of third year average was the first 
year university average which yielded a coefficient of 0.69 (Clarke, 
1958). 


TABLE VII 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SELECTED PREDICTOR 
VARIABLES AND UNIVERSITY AVERAGE FOR 1960-61 
UNIVERSITY FRESHMAN CLASS 
(After Mack, 1963) 


Correlation with University Average 


She Average | ACE-Q| ACE-L | ACE-T | reg eet | Piece 
Arts Faculty ............ 008 155 203 .260 319 321 
Science Faculty .... 715 297 282 320 384 .298 
Education Fac. .....|  .450 084 195 174 193 219 
Engineering Fac. ..| .349 .234 .243 272 151 .280 
Other Faculties .... 647 130 .389 354 446 .390 
MDN.r..| .549 155 253 272 .379 .298 


A recent study by Mack (1963) of University of Alberta fresh- 
men confirmed that the Grade XII Departmentals correlate more 
highly with university freshman average than do either the ACE 
Psychological Examinations or the Co-operative English tests. His 
results, related in part of Table VII, were computed in terms of the 
faculty in which a student enrolled. Such differential criteria al- 
lowed more precise probability tables to be drawn up in the second 
part of his study (Mack, 1963; p. 108). The Grade XII average cor- 
related most highly with marks of Faculty of Science students 
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(r = .715) and lowest with Education students (r = .450), varying 
from a good predictor in the first instance to a mediocre predictor 
in the second. Mack also grouped the high school mean scores into 
units of five in order to present a concise table of probabilities of 
success in each faculty. Such a technique, developed by Eells 
(1961-a) would appear to be a valuable form of presentation of pre- 
dictive data for guidance purposes. Mack’s suggestion that his 
tables could be used by high school students with their counsellors 
would seem to be limited by the nature of the data, Departmental 
marks, which are not available until after the school term has ended. 


Implications Arising from Alberta Studies 


1. Of the many types of predictors of university success con- 
sidered in Alberta to date, the most valuable one has been the results 
of Grade XII Departmental Examinations. As shown in Table VIII, 
Grade XII marks have been found to be superior to standard 
achievement test scores, scholastic aptitude tests, and Grade IX 
results. 

2. In studies of multiple prediction, the Grade XII battery has 
been found to be superior to batteries of other predictor variables. 
Very little improvement resulted from adding scholastic aptitude 
test scores or results from standard achievement tests to the Grade 
XII battery. Improvement in the prediction of success at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta would appear to be found through improved 
methods of measuring achievement in Grade XII. 

3. Either the Grade XII average or the Grade XII course marks 
were used in past studies. There was some indication that the use 
of course marks allowed the best discriminators, for example the 
science average, to be given more weighting than poorer predictors. 
There appeared to be a need to test the relative merits of Grade XII 
average as compared to Grade XII course marks in their ability to 
predict university success. 

4. Recent studies in Alberta considered differential criterion 
groups at the university. Such differentiation appeared to offer the 
promise of improved predictive accuracy as compared to considering 
students as one total group. 

3. As valid predictors are found, a problem of communicating 
the results to high school students, counsellors, and admissions of- 
ficers has developed. The technique employed by Mack (1963) of 
using an expectancy chart would seem to be worthwhile. There 
was some indication that the regression equation appeared to be too 
complex a technique for current general school usage even though 
the graphic interpretation of multiple prediction equation scores pro- 
posed by Black (1960) offers a better interpretative technique for 
multiple-variable predictive data. 
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THE PORTEUS MAZE TEST AND MANUAL 
PROFICIENCY 


Barry P. Frost* 
University of Alberta, Calgary 


The Problem 


One of the problems in the education of mentally deficient adole- 
scents is the selection of appropriate manual tasks on which to train 
them or vice versa, the direction of different groups of defectives to 
the tasks which are suitable for them. 


The Christine Meikle School for Retarded Children, in Calgary, 
has an excellent workshop in which retarded males construct vari- 
ous articles from wood. One of the difficulties faced by the staff 
is that of deciding which boys are ready for work on the more com- 
plex apparatus such as band saw and lathe. In this situation the 
staff need a selection technique which can be simply and quickly 
administered. The Porteus Maze Test was considered by the writer 
to be such a technique. 


There have not been many studies using this technique in a 
manual training or industrial setting. Dr. Henry Herd, medical of- 
ficer to the Manchester (United Kingdom) special schools in 1930 
obtained manual ability ratings from the teachers of 130 children. 
Those children rated “A” in ability had a mean maze test quotient 
of 77, “B” of 74, “C” of 65, “D” of 59, while those rated lowest aver- 
aged 46. He stated that “no child with a Porteus ratio below 50 
made anything but a very poor appearance in manual work.” (Herd, 
1930) 


Earle and Milner (1929) reported that the achievement of ap- 
prentice fitters, electricians and smiths, at the end of the training 
period, correlated 0.61 with the Porteus Maze scores. 

Jensen (1952) reports on the usefulness of the Maze test in the 
selection of Air Force trainees. He writes that “every individual 
scoring high in the Porteus Test presents qualitative evidence of 
power to plan ahead, to execute with prevision and to adapt readily 
to tasks of increasing complexity.” 


Method 


Twenty-six male retardates, ranging in age from thirteen to 
twenty-two years, currently enrolled in the Christine Meikle School 


*The writer would like to thank Miss Darlene Velker, who carried out the testing, 

Mr. Roy Bray, who was responsible for the workshop ratings, Mrs. D. L. Hood who 
‘was responsible for the academic ratings, and Mrs. Christine Meikle, principal of 
the Christine Meikle School for Retarded Children, for their help in carrying out 
the project. i 
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for Retarded Children, were rated by the teacher in charge of the 
workshop, on a ten point scale, for their ability to perform wood- 
work. Another teacher independently rated them on a ten point 
scale for their academic work. 

Independently of the two teachers, and without knowing any 
details concerning the subjects, a post graduate student, under the 
supervision of the writer, administered the Porteus Maze Test. The 
administration was carried out individually in a quiet room. Thus 
the testing and rating were completely uninfluenced by each other. 

The Maze Test was scored by taking as the score the year level 
of the last maze successfully completed. This score was then cor- 
related with the two ratings which were also correlated with each 
other (Pearson Product-Moment Method). 


Results 
The major results are as shown in Tables I, II, and III. 

The maze test correlates 0.65 with the rating of the retardates 
on their past performance in the wood workshop. Though only a 
moderate correlation it would seem to be large enough to encourage 
the trial use of the test as a selection device. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF WOODWORK RATINGS 
ACCORDING TO MAZE SCORE 


Maze Score Woodwork Ratings 
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TABLE II 


RESULTS OF USING CUT-OFF POINTS OF MAZE SCORE 9 
AND WOODWORK RATING 6 


Woodwork Rating 


| | = 
<shuooeatad cts sess hashanat oy 
Maze | | 
8— He | 18 | 19 
Score 
| > 7 | 19 | 26 
TABLE III 


PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


Woodwork Rating | Academic Rating 


Mazes est, Cle Font Pres ra | 0.65 | 0.39 


OC Woair ORAL) A ee ae | | 0.36 


By inspection of Table I it may be seen that an arbitrary cut-off 
point at Score 9 would select those retardates who have definitely 
shown their capacity to handle the workshop machinery and techni- 
ques. 


There is a slight tendency for the boys with high woodwork 
ratings to be older than those with low ratings. Those boys (N = 7) 
who obtained a rating of 6 or higher have a mean age of 18.72 years 
(S.D. 2.07), whereas the boys with a rating of 5 or less have a mean 
age of 16.95 years (S.D. 2.99). But if we take the sample as a whole 
the woodwork rating scales correlate 0.01 with age. 


There is virtually no age difference between those scoring high 
(9+) on the Maze Test and those scoring low (8—). The mean 
ages and S.D.S. are 17.28 (2.74) and 17.47 (2.98) respectively. Over 
the whole sample the Maze Test correlates 0.10 with age. As 
there appears to be virtually no correlation with age in this retarded 
group, there is no reason for converting the maze ages to quotients. 
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It is obvious, by inspection of the correlation co-efficients that 
aptitude at woodwork is relatively independent of aptitude at aca- 
demic work and that the Maze Test is a better predictor of the 
former. The use of academic ratings in a multiple correlation 
together with the Maze Test Scores is of no value as the resultant R 
is 0.66 as against the r value of 0.65 for the Maze Test Scores alone. 


Conclusions 
1. The Porteus Maze Test has reasonable promise as a simple 
technique for selecting retardates for advanced work in the wood- 
work shop. 
2. Success on the Maze at Year 9 seems to be the minimum re- 
quirement for prediction of adequate performance in woodwork. 
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A COMPARISON OF READING ACHIEVEMENT OF 
CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND AND EDMONTON 
ALBERTA PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS OF THE SAME 
AGE AND NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOLING 
by 
Marion E. Foster, 
Reading Specialist, Edmonton Public School Board 
and 
Donavp B. Biack 
Faculty of Education, University of Alberta 


Comparisons of performance of one group to another are at the 
same time both enticing and potentially misleading. The dangers 
lie not so much in the actual comparisons but in the way they are 
made, and more important, the way the findings are interpreted. 
Perhaps this explains why such educational comparisons when made 
rarely appear in the literature notwithstanding their obvious useful- 
ness to the educational systems concerned. When two systems are 
at opposite sides of the globe, the dangers of misinterpretation due 
to differences in educational philosophies, school organization, and 
curricula are that much greater. However, the subject of this in- 
vestigation, reading, is one which in two areas of the Commonwealth 
whose populations are predominantely English-speaking, can be 
truly viewed as the common medium through which the bulk of the 
schools’ efforts is communicated. Therefore, regardless of differ- 
ences in philosophy and/or methodology, actual reading performance 
becomes crucial. When differences in reading performance are 
found to exist, reasons explaining such differences should not alone 
be sought, but hopefully an examination of means effecting im- 
provement will be made as well. It is obvious, too, that all in educa- 
tion is not black nor white, but rather shades of grey, and thus each 
party may learn from the other. 

A frequent limitation of many comparative studies is that an 
instrument is chosen that favors one group or another. Such was 
the case in an earlier study by the authors (Black and Foster, 1963). 
Recently, there has been some effort through the offices of UNES- 
CO, notably in the fields of mathematics, to develop evaluative in- 
struments so equated as to be suitable for all populations. Such 
instruments were not available for this study, but an effort was made 
to circumvent this problem by administering to both groups two in- 
struments which were characterized by one, in turn, being more 
familiar to one group than to the other. In this study, one instru- 
ment used was the Australian Council for Educational Research 
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(A.C.E.R.) a set of Silent Reading Tests which was standardized for 
New Zealand schools by the New Zealand Council for Educational 
Research. The other instrument, familiar in Alberta, was the Cali- 
fornia Reading Test (CRT). 


The design of the study as noted was to test each group with 
both instruments after first establishing the comparability of aca- 
demic aptitude, again by using a test recommended and used by the 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research, in this study, the 
Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests (Beta, Form CM), and the 
California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity (Elementary, 1957 
S-Form) which is frequently used in Alberta. The California Test 
Bureau instrument, hereafter called the CTMM, gives both a 
Language and Non-Language score as well as a Total score; The 
Otis, a single score. The California Reading Test (Junior High 
Level, Form W), gives two scores: Reading Vocabulary, and Read- 
ing Comprehension as well as a Total Reading score. Three 
A.C.E.R. tests were used: Word Knowledge (Form C), Speed of 
Reading (Form B), and Reading for Meaning (Form C). Inasmuch 
as the same forms were used for all samples all statistical analyses 
were conducted using raw scores with one exception. All Otis 
scores were calculated in I.Q. scores using the approved New Zea- 
land norms. 


As has been noted in the earlier study in arithmetic by the 
authors, (1963) a problem was encountered in the selection of com- 
parable samples. New Zealand children start school a year earlier 
than their Alberta counterparts. This problem was overcome by 
choosing two Christchurch samples, one group, Standard Four’s, 
had attended school the same number of years as the Edmonton 
sample, but were on the average a year younger; and a second 
sample, Form I’s, was the same age but had had an additional year 
of schooling. The two Christchurch samples were from five schools 
selected by the Senior Inspector of Schools in Christchurch as being 
repersentatives of the Christchurch Standard Four and Form I 
populations. The Edmonton sample was from classes in ten schools 
selected at random from all Edmonton schools with Grade Six 
classes with the exception of six schools which were conducting ex- 
perimental programs in homogeneous grouping at the time of the 
study. In all, the sample consisted of 476 Grade Six Edmonton 
pupils, and 241 Christchurch Standard Four and 272 Form I pupils. 
These samples represent all pupils for whom scores on ah variables 
used in this study were reported. 


The means and standard deviations for each sample by sex and 
for the total sample were calculated and are reported in Table I. 
The conventional t-test for the significance of differences of means 
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were conducted and the findings reported in Table II. The F-Test 
was used to test for the homogeneity of variances and these results 
are reported in Table III. Throughout the null hypothesis was used, 
namely, that the differences in performances found could be attri- 
buted to the operation of chance factors when the comparisons made 
were between Edmonton and Christchurch pupils.. However, when 
significant differences were found, the confidence level of this dif- 
ference was noted and the sample with the largest statistic iden- 
tified. In the comparisons of the two Christchurch samples, it was 
hypothesized that Form I students, as a group, would perform 
better than the Standard Fours on all variables but IQ. Age was 
reported in months and based on the beginning of the school year 
in each city. It was hypothesized that by the very method of select- 
ing the sample the Standard Four students would be twelve months 
younger on the average than either the Form I or Grade Six pupils 
who would be the same age. The findings may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. The mean ages of the samples confirm the intended design of the 
study. However, Christchurch students tended to be less variable 
in age than did the Edmonton sample. The ages of the Christ- 
church Form I girls tended to be more variable than the Standard 
Four girls at the 5% level of confidence. 


2. On the Otis, Edmonton Grade Six had higher I.Q.’s than did both 
Christchurch samples at the 1% level of confidence, although there 
were no significant differences in the variances of the three groups’ 
1.Q.’s with the single exception of the Christchurch Form I and 
Edmonton Grade Six boys, the latter sample being more variable. 


3. The raw scores on the three CTMM scores show significant dif- 
ferences favoring the Edmonton sample at the 1% level of confidence 
in all instances but one, namely, that of Non-Language scores be- 
tween Edmonton Grade Six girls and Christchurch Form I girls 
when no statistically significant differences were found. Similarly, 
Christchurch Form I’s as a group performed significantly better at 
the 1% level of confidence with the sole exception of the boys on the 
Non-Language Test where no statistically significant differences 
were found. In terms of the variability of scores, there tended to 
be no significant differences found in the Language scores with the 
exception of Edmonton Grade Six Girls who were more variable 
than Christchurch Form I girls, and Christchurch Standard Four 
girls, whose scores were more variable than Form I girls. On the 
Non-Language scores, the Edmonton sample was less variable at 
the 1% level of confidence than either of the two Christchurch 
samples in all instances. 
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4. On the six variables from the Reading performance tests, the 
Edmonton Grade Six pupils’ mean performance was significantly 
higher, at the 1% level of confidence, than both of the Christchurch 
groups with three exceptions. There were no significant differences 
between the Edmonton sample and the Christchurch Standard Four’s 
on Speed of Reading and with the Christchurch Form I’s on Word 
Knowledge. The Christchurch Form I’s as a group had statistically 
significant higher mean performance than the Edmonton sample 
on the Speed of Reading Test. In all instances, the mean perform- 
ance of the Christchurch Form I’s was higher than that of the 
Standard Four’s. 


Significant differences in the variance of the group scores were 
found between Edmonton girls and Christchurch Standard Four 
girls on Word Knowledge (5%) and Speed of Reading (1%) and 
with Form I girls on Speed of Reading (5%). In all instances, the 
variability of the Christchurch sample was greater. Christchurch 
Form I boys showed significantly greater variability in the Read- 
ing for Meaning Test than Edmonton boys at the 5% level of con- 
fidence. These differences, in part, are reflected in the differences 
in variability found for the Total sample, i.e., Edmonton and Christ- 
church Standard Four’s on Word Knowledge at the 1% level, with 
Form I’s on Speed of Reading at the 1% level. No total variance 
differences were found to be significant for Speed of Reading for 
Edmonton and Standard Four samples, and for Edmonton and Form 
I samples Reading for Meaning Test scores. A larger variance 
favoring the Form I sample was found to be significant at the 5% 
level of confidence than that found for the Standard Four sample on 
the Speed of Reading Test. 


Conclusions and Discussion 

There is a marked absence of available research of the type 
reported here. Much of what is to follow will depend upon the 
subjective opinions of the investigators. New Zealand and Alberta 
have educational histories which are marked by their similarity 
of evolution. As Borland (1959) points out, the New Zealand 
schools were influenced in turn by the English and Scottish schools 
and now by the American approach. Certainly, the remnants 
of the earlier development is not as evident in Alberta as New Zea- 
land, for example, while Alberta readers clearly show an American 
influence, Christchurch teachers have a choice of English or Ameri- 
can readers. Concern has been expressed that both types of read- 
ers do not meet necessary conditions of New Zealand culture and 
the experience domains of the pupils, for example, snow plows and 
deep snow. Efforts have been underway to develop a unique set 
of readers for New Zealand schools with their publication expected 
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shortly. To meet this problem, much use is made of a Departmental 
publication “The School Reader,” which has a high ‘local’ content. 
Another interesting and perhaps significant difference is the absence 
of controlled vocabularies in all New Zealand reading materials. 
Evidence further suggests New Zealand school libraries fare even 
less well than those in Alberta which themselves fall far below the 
level thought necessary. Certainly, one clear cut difference be- 
tween the two systems lies in the New Zealand emphasis on oral 
expression, an aspect of education all but neglected in Alberta 
schools. The effects of this program emphasis are readily apparent 
both in the classroom and in the speech of the New Zealand general 
public. 

The qualifications of the Christchurch teachers and their methods 
of teaching reading are very similar to those for Edmonton teachers 
at the level of the study. Similarly, there is an equal proportion of 
speech and reading problems which require special and individual 
attention. However, unlike Edmonton where class enrollments are 
in the thirties, in Christchurch, they are in the fifties. The time 
available for individual attention to reading diffculties, therefore, 
is proportionately lowered to that found in Edmonton and may ex- 
plain in part the larger variability of performance in the Christ- 
church samples, and possibly, one reason for a lower overall per- 
formance. 

As noted in the experimental design of this study, the majority 
of children start school in Christchurch at age five, or a year earlier 
than their Edmonton counterparts. However, it is noted that the 
variability of ages of the Edmonton sample is greater than that of 
the two Christchurch samples. This may well be attributed to a 
more rigorous adherence to the practice of “social promotion” than 
occurs in Alberta. This may account, as well, for the smaller vari- 
ances of ages of the two New Zealand samples and, in part, for the 
generally larger range of performances on the performance tests. 
In only six of thirty performance comparisons were Christchurch 
standard deviations numerically greater than those in Edmonton. It 
may well be, however, that this is more directly a result of class 
size and its consequences when it is noted that in contrast to the 
large foreign born or direct foreign descent from culturally isolated 
areas in Northern Alberta that is evident in Edmonton, ninety per- 
cent of the New Zealand population are native born and of direct 
British descent, with only two percent of the population born in 
foreign lands. Under such circumstances, it could well be expected 
that the variability of scores in Alberta schools would have been 
greater rather than the reverse situation found in this study. 

Cultural differences in the instruments used to measure per- 
formance must be recognized. For example, the CTMM is clearly 
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recognized as an American test. Similarly, the Otis test, although 
approved for New Zealand schools is still an American test. Cer- 
tainly to the extent that these tests are in fact culturally biased, the 
advantage must be with the Alberta sample. Familiarity with the 
instrument’s content form or this method of assessment will also 
be influential in determining performance. However, there is little 
reason to believe that the New Zealand students were unfamiliar with 
most of the vocabulary of the instruments or that by elimination in 
such instances when they were not familiar with terms, they could 
not arrive at the correct response. For example, it should be re- 
cognized that while petrol is the common term for gasoline in New 
Zealand, the question which asks which of the following is a fuel, 
gasoline, motorcycle, smoke, wheels or horn, the latter four can be 
quickly and obviously eliminated. More serious is the content of 
the two intelligence tests which involve arithmetic and science items. 
The problems of mathematical items, notably, those involving money 
and the decimal system have been referred to in the earlier article 
by the authors. Some items on the tests do involve science content, a 
subject which is delayed until Form I in New Zealand schools. On 
the other hand, it must be recognized as well that reading ability 
does correlate highly with intelligence tests scores so that it is pos- 
sible that if one group or the other are, in fact, poorer readers, this 
will be reflected in lower scores on the intelligence instruments, and 
the cultural novelty of the item content will only serve to exagger- 
ate this effect. 

In terms of the content of the instruments measuring reading per- 
formance, it is noted that even in the A.C.E.R. instruments there 
are words, particularly in the vocabulary test, with which Edmonton 
children would have an advantage, for example, ‘escalator’ and 
‘supersonic’. However, the excellent speaking background of the 
majority of children in New Zealand schools who have the further 
advantage of a fine and broad choice of words heard in everyday 
speech should tend to favor them. No differences were found be- 
tween the Edmonton and Christchurch samples of like age on the 
A.C.E.R. vocabulary test which suggests that vocabulary may be 
related more closely to maturation than years of formal schooling. 
On the vocabulary sub-test of the California Reading Test, Edmon- 
ton students were found to be superior, but as noted earlier in the 
discussion of the CTMM scores, this could be related to the delay 
in teaching science and fractions because the CRT does contain such 
items in this section. 

Edmonton students did not fare as well on the Speed of Reading 
Test, being equalled by the Standard Four’s and exceeded by the 
Form I’s. This suggests that training is more influential in deter- 
mining performance in this area than maturation, the children of 
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like age in New Zealand having had more instruction and practice 
in reading. Further, this could be assisted by the daily experience 
of each pupil with correct grammar and choice of precise words 
which characterizes New Zealand speech. Thus, the exact langu- 
age of the printed page would appear more familiar to them. This 
stands in contrast to the poor grammar and limited speaking voca- 
bulary heard by a great number of Alberta children. It may well 
be, and this is also suggested in part by the research on reading 
ability, that because of the emphasis on oral expression which ob- 
viously results in the spoken fluency so apparent in New Zealand 
children, this could also account for the smooth oral reading of the 
children which, in turn, could greatly influence smooth, rapid, silent 
reading. Further support for this hypothesis is found in the observa- 
tion by one of the writers that indicated that New Zealand children 
did not exhibit weaknesses of finger movement and lip reading to 
the same extent as had been observed in Alberta children. 


Under conditions of equality of vocabulary and with the advantage 
of speed of reading found in the study, it becomes difficult to ac- 
count for the findings that the Edmonton sample had greater com- 
prehension of the material read than did either Christchurch sample 
on both reading instruments. A possible explanation may lie in the 
content of the items of both these instruments as it relates to what 
and when, curricular material, such as science, social studies, is 
either taught or emphasized in Christchurch schools. The delay 
in the study of foreign countries and of chart and graph making 
might have put the New Zealand sample at a disadvantage as to 
terms and thought patterns used in at least two sections of the CRT. 
Certainly, the method of teaching social studies as observed in New 
Zealand schools does differ markedly from Alberta schools where 
with easy access to a variety of source materials and reference books 
students are expected to select information from factual excerpts. 
Further, unlike North Americans, New Zealanders do not show the 
same enthusiasium for statistics in their daily lives. This is most 
apparent in the comparison of the content of the A.C.E.R. and CRT 
comprehension tests. While the former asked for the literal idea, 
the main idea, or the best title of the story, the CRT may have over- 
whelmed the Christchurch students by asking them from many facts 
and figures, to perceive sequence, find the main theme or trend, 
observe relationships, classify, summarize and draw conclusions. 


The evidence remains that, on the whole, the Christchurch 
samples did not perform as well on both comprehensive measures. 
It could be that a limited use of tests standardized for either local 
or national (or international) use has not provided New Zealand 
teachers with a standard against which to judge pupil performance. 
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It must be recognized that the testing protocols as found in the in- 
struments are not as widely used in New Zealand classrooms as in 
Edmonton classrooms. It must be commented here that even in 
Edmonton classrooms the use of such testing protocols is not wide- 
spread, but in relative degree, the advantage must lie with the 
Edmonton sample. Certainly, the content of the items more closely 
parallels the type of things that the Edmonton teacher does in the 
classroom but not necessarily tests formally. 


In conclusion, this study has left the investigators with more 
questions than when they began. Problems of cultural (curricular) 
influence in testing is not an unknown problem. The matter of test 
item protocol on response set is just beginning to be intensively 
studied. While the New Zealand sample did not perform as well as 
the Edmonton samples on the criterion instruments, it may well be 
that the methods used result, as a survey has shown, in New Zea- 
landers’ reading more books per capita than Canadians (Libraries, 
1960). It could well be that the recognized slower pace of life in 
New Zealand creates a response set contrary to the competitive set 
that so often characteristizes North Americans. Clearly, there is 
a need for far greater research of a comparative nature which will 
help educators understand and appreciate the advantage of other 
systems for our own systems that we may all profit from our ex- 
periences. For example, experimentation in Alberta with increased 
teaching of oral expression may both explain and produce the ad- 
vantages in reading found in the New Zealand sample. 
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SPELLING SKILL AND PREFERENCE IN 
CENTRAL ALBERTA 


ARTHUR G. STOREY 
Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, Calgary 
and 
Lorne W. BunyAN 
Principal, Calgary Separate Schools 


Rationale 


From Grades II through VIII, spelling forms a significant part of 
the Alberta school curriculum. Some formal attention is generally 
paid to it in Grade IX also, but from this point forward, however, 
growth in spelling skill is left pretty much to the whims of the in- 
dividual teachers and students. To the end of the Junior High 
School level, then, a good deal is known concerning spelling growth. 
Interest in the subject and knowledge about it wanes from Grade 
IX on, yet persistent questions and rumors as to spelling skill and 
preference continue to pervade the higher educational scene. 


The present study was designed to answer questions like: 1. 
Does growth in spelling continue beyond the Junior High School 
level and if so where does it reach its maximum? 2. Do Albertans 
favor American (1), (2) or British (3) spelling? 3. Is there a shift 
in spelling preference as students proceed through higher academic 
levels owing to the preponderance of American textbooks and other 
printed matter used in the province’s institutions of higher learning? 
In seeking answers to these questions the present authors surveyed 
a large number of students and graduates in the central Alberta 
area. In this survey the respondents were asked to choose a spell- 
ing preference for each of seventeen words selected on the bases of 
four criteria: 1. common usage, 2. difficulty from a spelling stand- 
point, and 3. clear and popular British and American alternatives, 
and 4. a common and logical misspelling alternative. Table I gives the 
words used in the survey together with the spelling alternatives. 
The words were presented to the subjects in the random order in 
which they appear in Table I but without the words being identified 
as indicated in the legend. 

Sample 

The subjects chosen for the survey included all of the rural 
Grade X students in the Calgary Inspectorate, that is all of those stu- 
dents taking Grade X at schools situated between two lines drawn 
across Alberta at High River and Olds, but exclusive of those in the 
city of Calgary. It was the authors’ intention to use this large 
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sample as a basis against which to consider subjects at various 
higher levels of academic training. The second group in the sample 
included all of the available out-of-school Grade XII graduates in 
the same area but inclusive of those residing in the city of Calgary. 
The third group surveyed was a random sample of some twenty per- 
cent of the second-year students attending the University of Al- 
berta at Calgary. All of the university graduates available in the 
same area and holding the degrees L.L.B., B.Sc., B.A., M.D. and 


Ph.D. were also asked to respond to the questionnaire. 

Table II summarizes the categories of subjects together with the 
number in each group and the percentages choosing each of the 
three spelling alternatives. 


TABLE I 


WORDS USED IN THE SPELLING SURVEY 


1. aesthetic (B) esthetic (A) asthetic (E) 
2. analyze (A) analize (E) analyse (B) 
3. aks (E) ax (A) axe (B) 

4. catalogue (B) catelogue (E) catalog (A) 
5. caldron (A) cauldron (B) caldren (E) 
6. senter (E) centre (A) centre (B) 
7. colour (B) coler (E) color (A) 

8. cookie (B) cookey (E) cooky (A) 
9. distill (A) distil (B) disdill (E) 
10. encyclopoedia (E) encyclopaedia (B) encyclopedia (A) 
11. gipsy (B) gypsie (E) gypsy (A) 
12. judgment (A) judgement (B) jugment (E) 
13. moald (E) mold (A) mould (B) 
14. programe (E) programme (B) program (A) 
15. skilful (B) skillful (A) skilfull (E) 
16. sulphur (B) sulfuer (E) sulfur (A) 
17. traveler (A) traveller (B) travelor (E) 


Legend: B—British, A—American, E—Error 


Discussion 


It would appear from an examination of Table II that various 


academic groups were differentiated on the basis of their ability to 
spell this selection of words correctly. However, no such conclusion 
can be drawn until the differences reported in this table are tested 
for significance. That is, the differences discovered from one group 
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to the next may be due to chance factors in sampling rather than 
to real differences in spelling ability. When the significance of the 
differences obtained are tested‘*’ it is found that the Ph.D. group 
surpassed (obtained at >1.96) the B.Sc. group and all those groups 
below it. However, there is only a chance difference (t<1.96) be- 
tween the Ph.D.s and ranks 2, 3, and 4. Similarly, the B.A. age 
20-24 years surpassed the Grade Xs and all those below them but 
made only chance gains over ranks 3 to 11 inclusive. The Grade Xs 
surpassed second-year university students but did not demonstrate 
significantly greater skill than any of the categories of students who 
had discontinued school at the end of Grade XII except the urban 
boys. The tendency for the city boys to spell more poorly than their 
rural counterparts is probably due in large measure to the fact that 
academically poor rural boys tend to drop out of school earlier than 
similar urban youth and for this reason are not included in the 
Grade XII group. Lack of motivation is probably an additional ex- 
planation. 
TaBLe II 
RESULTS OBTAINED ON THE SPELLING SURVEY 


nw 3H” 
a8 Be w ogg 
ny & ua n wo aos 
EHS fi cto anette eee 

oo Eo Saige 2a 
Academic Level A'g <°g a : 3 as 
SA Sa S Par ns 
Grade Aahuralee en ee 53.30 39.35 7.32 1500 12 
Male Grade XII Grads R*¥ inne 56.70 32.30 11.00 54 15 
Female Grade XII Grads. Ry woe 55.14 39.70 5.16 57 9 
Total Grade XII [I Grade. Rees 55.89 36.10 8.01 111 13 
Male Grade XII Grads. U.* ccs. 49.09 36.21 14.70 147 17 
Female Grade XII Grads. UV. wun 58.84 35.90 5.26 151 10 
Total Grade XII Grades. Ui. occ 54.02 36.07 991 298 14 
Second Year U.A.C. Students ................... 52.39 33.30 14.31 164 16 
EE.By ea ee (er eo 2 ey err are 64.32 32.16 3.52 62 7 
B.C eee ee ore een ee ae 63.24 33.70 3.04 41 5 
BAS Male eet. Bor See 63.32 31.33 5.35 44 uh 
BiAL Female 22 2a rt. ha Ree 66.12 32.14 1.74 51 4 
‘Lotal (BAAt See eel Oe Ce 64.83 31.76 3.41 96 6 
**B.A. Age : Age 20s24iin he CoO Re ee ee 69.13 29.69 1.18 32 2 
WOE A JAgG A045) tee Oe em 62.79 35.67 1.54 24 3 
MUD ARE eG Pe OG one eee ee 62.83 32.34 4.82 31 8 
PRD Ae ee eee Uo a ae 61.73 38.17 19 29 1 


*R.—Rural, U.—Urban 
Sirs ‘of B.A. male and female group above and largely female office 
workers. 


It would seem, then, that spelling skill for the words used in- 
creases until the student enters high school and remains relatively 
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constant at the level throughout the three high-school years. It 
would also seem that spelling skill decreases when the student be- 
comes involved in his university courses and increases again only 
with graduation from university. 


The survey, of course, does not explain the somewhat unexpected 
decrement in spelling skill discovered at the second-year university 
level. This falling off may be due in part to the students’ preoc- 
cupation with the learning of subject matter and with his need for 
taking copious and hurried notes during lectures. The rapid in- 
crease in vocabulary learning experienced by many students on 
entering university may also cause some retroactive inhibition in- 
sofar as spelling skill is concerned. 


The survey demonstrates that every category responding to the 
questionnaire had a significant preference for the British spelling 
of the words used. Approximately sixty per-cent of the subjects 
from Grade X through second-year university preferred the British 
forms over the American (the summary figure of sixty per-cent is 
obtained by distributing the percentage of error proportionately 
between the British and American preferences). With graduation, 
the preference for the British forms increased to almost seventy 
per cent; (a figure arrived at by again distributing the errors). 


The increase in preference for the British spelling over the 
American, like the decrease in skill at the second-year university 
level, is somewhat unexpected in the light of the preponderance of 
American text books and references used at the university level. 
The fact that the majority of university instructors obtained their 
terminal degrees in American Universities adds to the unexpected- 
ness of the shift in favor of the British spelling. 


The graduates responding to the questionnaire were on the aver- 
age some ten years older than the undergraduates and high-school 
students. This fact might lead to the supposition that their teachers 
had a greater preference for the British spelling than those who 
taught the later students. However, a survey of the dictionaries, 
spellers, and other sources of spelling instruction in use in the Al- 
berta schools and teachers education institutions over the past two- 
and-a-half decades makes this supposition untenable. The hypo- 
thesis that there is greater social prestige and acceptance attached 
to the older and more formal British spelling in academic circles is 
more tenable. The fact that the young B.A. graduate group shows 
the greatest preference for British spelling of any group surveyed 
would seem to confirm this supposition. Further testing of this 
hypothesis might indicate, then, that spelling preference is a social 
rather than an educational function. 
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Conclusions 

The present study lacks something of rigor of design and sampling 
which is not wholly compensated for through the large number of 
subjects surveyed. Because the sample was drawn exclusively 
from the central area of Alberta generalization of the results is 
limited. The survey however, points the way for more carefully 
designed studies and suggests the trends that might be expected in 
both spelling skill and preference. 
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A COMPARISON OF ACHIEVEMENT OF GRADE NINE 
STUDENTS IN SELECTED SINGLE-GRADE AND 
MULTI-GRADE CLASSES IN ALBERTA 


L. A. TrucKEy anp W. D. Kniuu 
University of Alberta 


The Problem 


For purposes of school organization we have frequently assumed 
that academic achievement is better when there is only one grade 
taught in each class room. This study attempted to determine 
whether or not this assumption is substantiated by achievement in 
the departmental examination results at the grade nine level. The 
relationship between class organization, categorized by the number 
of grades per room, and student achievement, as measured by six 
selected grade nine departmental examinations for the school year 
1961-62, was investigated. 


The Selection of Schools and Classification of Students 


Each year, every school in the province completes a form “A” 
card which is sent to the Department of Education. This card con- 
tains information such as courses taught, organization of school per 
classroom, number of pupils per room and number of grades per 
room. It was by means of these cards that schools were classified 
into the four groups. Once the schools were classified, the students 
in each group were identified. The marks achieved by each student 
were then obtained from the individual student cards kept by the 
department of education. 


The basic purpose of this study was to compare the academic 
achievement of students in multi-grade and single grade situations. 
Since multi-grade situations occur only in rural areas, city and town 
schools were eliminated from the study. This also assisted in de- 
creasing the socio-economic and cultural differences which may 
exist between schools from rural, city, and town areas. In addition, 
schools which were obviously different from the majority were ex- 
cluded. These included separate schools, Indian schools, schools 
maintained by correctional agencies, and three schools which were 
located on the fringes of metropolitan areas. The students of the 
remaining schools constituted the total population which is con- 
sidered to be a sample of all the students in these schools over a 
period of years. 


Students were assigned to four categories as follows: (1) stu- 
dents were assigned to the single grade (SG) group if they attended 
schools with only one grade nine room; (2) the double-grade (DG) 
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group attended schools with two grade nine rooms; (3) the lower 
multi-grade (LMG) group attended schools with grade nine rooms 
where other lower, but not higher, grades were also taught in the 
same room; (4) the higher multi-grade (HMG) group attended 
schools with grade nine rooms where some high school grades were 
also taught in the same room. 

The single grade group (SG) consisted of 202 schools and 3,835 
students, and the double grade nine group (DG) contained 28 
schools and 1,151 students. The lower multi-grade (LMG) group 
consisted of 1111 schools and 727 students, while the higher multi- 
grade (HMG) group contained 28 schools and 242 students. A fur- 
ther description of the grouping appears in Figure 1. 


TABLE I 
STATUS OF THE FOUR GROUPS ON ABILITY TEST 


ool Y — — 
ROOT piscine 
4 38 Bee Bef 8 Be. 28 
6 op 3 
eae Zn OZn Onn Of O56 ZS 
SG Single Grade ................. 202 3,835 260,458 67.92 1,036 63.16 
DG Double Grade ............... 28 1,151 76,335 68.06 301 63.16 
LMG Lower Multi-grade 111 727 48,159 66.24 130 63.16 
HMG Higher Multi-grade 28 242 15,285 63.16 Nil 63.16 
Ficure I 
Group SG Group DG 
or or 
Single-Grade Group Double-Grade Group 
Includes those schools Includes those schools 
which have one and only which have two Grade 
one Grade Nine class which Nine classes. 
is taught in a classroom 
where no other grades are 
taught. 
202 schools 28 schools 
3,835 students 1,151 students 
Group LMG Group HMG 
or or 
Lower Multi-Grade Group Higher Multi-Grade Group 
Consists of schools which Consists of schools which 
have Grade Nine taught in conduct some high school 
the same classroom as classes in the same room 
other junior high school as the Grade Nine classes 
grades, but not high. are held. 
111 schools 28 schools 
727 students 242 students 
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The Analysis 


The first problem in analysis was to control for differences in 
ability among the four groups. This was done by equating the mean 
ability score of the four groups. The mean score on the Grade Nine 
Ability Test (SCAT) was calculated and is shown in Table I. Since 
the higher multi-grade group (HMG) had considerably fewer stu- 
dents in it, the mean ability levels of the other groups were made 
equal to the mean ability level of the higher multi-grade group. This 
was done by randomly casting out cases in the other groups, above 
the HMG mean, until the mean abilities were equal. 

Achievement in seven areas was examined: Six examination 
subjects—science, mathematics, literature, reading, language and 
social studies were taken separately, followed by a composite 
achievement score of all subjects. 


To determine whether differences in achievement were signific- 
ant, analysis of variance was used. This involved an F-test which 
indicated whether or not there were significant differences among 
the groups. If significance was found by the F-test, it was followed 
by the T-test, applied to the groups taken two at a time in order to 
determine which specific groups were different. If the F-test did not 
show significance, further tests were not required. In all cases the 
null hypothesis was posed. Significant differences at the .10, .05, 
and .01 level were chosen as the criteria of significance. 


The Findings 

Table II summarizes the results of analysis of variance tests in 
each of the seven selected areas of achievement. Significant differ- 
ences in mean achievement were found in four cases: composite 
achievement (.10 level); literature (.01 level); language (.01 level) ; 
and science (.01 level). The F obtained in analysis of variance did 
not indicate significant differences in reading, social studies, or 
mathematics. 


TABLE II 
SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Area . Significance 
Composite achievement ....... Significant at .01 level 
ROACLITID 4 fo at str cene ester ps 4 Not significant 
Literature (24... 88 4. aes Significant at .01 level 
Tsavi Guage inte: $ ein tenon eens Significant at .01 level 
Social Studies 405A... Not significant 
MathGmiatics 2 onda saosin Not significant 
SSCLENCG Be Ee tone Sdoerdenemncotte a Significant at .01 level 
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Table III is a summary of the results of t-tests applied to the 
groups, two at a time, when analysis of variance indicated significant 
differences in mean achievement. The double grade (DG) group 
was found to have a significantly higher mean achievement than 
the single grade (SG) and the lower multi-grade (LMG) groups in 
the following areas: composite achievement, literature, language, 
and science. The double grade (DG) group also had a significantly 
higher mean achievement than the higher multi-grade (HMG) group 
in literature, language, and science. 

The single grade (SG) group achieved significantly higher 
results than the lower multi-grade (LMG) group in composite 
achievement, literature, language, and science. No significant dif- 
ferences in achievement were found between the higher multi-grade 
(HMG) group and the single grade (SG) group. The higher multi- 
grade (HMG) achievement was shown to be higher than the lower 
multi-grade (LMG) achievement in language and science. 

Generally, it may be said that the group achievements from 
highest to lowest were double-grade nine, single-grade nine, higher 
multi-grade, lower multi-grade. It should be noted that in no in- 
stance was lower multi-grade achievement found to be significantly 
higher than that of any other group. Equally noteworthy is the 
finding that double-grade achievement was the highest in every case. 


Conclusion and Interpretations 

Reading 

Analysis of variance of reading results did not show significant 
differences in mean achievement. This is not too surprising for 
two possible reasons: First of all, the groups were equalized on 
ability according to the grade nine ability test; this test is largely 
verbal and thus, to a large degree, the groups have been equalized 
on reading as well as on ability. Another factor which probably af- 
fects the reading results is that reading is not taught as a subject 
past grade six in Alberta. It may be that by grade nine any differ- 
ences which may have resulted from instruction have been over- 
come. 


Literature 

The analysis of literature results show that grade nine students 
from schools having two or more grade nine rooms had a significant- 
ly higher mean achievement than those students from schools where 
there was only one grade nine room, as well as students who received 
instruction in multi-grade classrooms. Students from single grade 
nine rooms also achieved significantly higher than did students 
taught in rooms where other lower grades were also taught, but not 
significantly higher than students in whose classrooms some high 
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school grades were also taught. The difference in achievement be- 
tween the two classifications of multi-grade classrooms was not 
significant. 


Language 

In language achievement, students’ results from schools of two 
grade nine rooms were significantly higher than those of the other 
three classifications. Single grade achievement was also significant- 
ly higher than the achievement of students taught in rooms where 
lower grades also received instruction, but not significantly higher 
than the achievement of the group which received instruction 
along with one or more higher grades. The multi-grade group 
of higher grades achieved significantly higher than did the 
multi-grade group having lower grades in the same room. 


Social Studies 

The analysis of social studies results did not produce significant 
differences. This is very interesting since one would expect the 
classroom organization and type of instruction to have a consider- 
able effect in this subject. Social studies would seem to depend 
considerably upon the teacher’s ability and training in that these 
courses in general may not be as clearly defined or follow a text- 
book as closely as perhaps mathematics or science. Thus a teacher 
would appear to be a very important factor in that a great deal of 
discussion and finding material from various sources would be in- 
volved. However, it may be that teachers at this level received 
better training for the type of instruction involved in social studies 
teaching than for other courses. It may also be that students in a 
multi-grade situation may have developed, out of necessity, the 
ability to work independently which appears to have some im- 
portance in grade nine social studies. Perhaps the two points just 
discussed may partially explain the lack of significant differences 
in achievement among the four groups in social studies. It would 
be valuable to conduct some further research into the problem of 
finding the most effective classroom organization for social studies 
teaching. 


Mathematics 

The analysis of mathematics results did not show significant dif- 
ferences in achievement. One reason may be that mathematics text- 
books tend to be “‘the course” more than do other textbooks. Be- 
cause considerable explanation, examples, tests and review exercises 
are contained in mathematics textbooks, it may be that students can, 
if they so desire, learn mathematics fairly well “on their own.” The 
type of classroom organization and instruction may also be less ef- 
fective in mathematics because of the nature of the course. Mathe- 
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matics at this level tends to be less nebulous and more clearly de- 
limited than do other courses. It may be that a student who “knows 
the textbook” can do comparatively better in mathematics than in 
other subjects. Another explanation may be that our present mathe- 
matics course may stress mechanical procedures more than do other 
courses, and as a result directive instruction produces high achieve- 
ment in examinations. Also, it may be that our mathematics teach- 
ers are using the textbook as the course and that the exams are pat- 
terned closely to the text. 


Science 

In science, the two grade nine room classification had a mean 
achievement significantly higher than did the other three groups. 
The students from schools where there is one complete grade nine 
room also achieved significantly higher results than did students 
from a multi-grade situation containing lower grades. The students 
receiving instruction in the same room with higher grades also 
achieved barely significantly (.10 level), higher than students who 
received instruction in the same room with lower grades. The dif- 
ferences in achievement may be due to differences in amounts of 
equipment supplied for instructional purposes. 


Composite Achievement 

The analysis of composite standings resulted in significant dif- 
ferences in some cases. Students from schools where there were 
two grade nine rooms scored significantly higher than students from 
schools where there was one complete grade nine room (.10 level), 
and also higher than the multi-grade group containing lower grades. 
The single grade group from schools having one complete grade nine 
room also showed significantly higher results than the multi-grade 
group with lower grades. The multi-grade group with higher grades 
was not significantly different from other groups. 

One of the more striking findings is that although the lower 
multi-grade (LMG) group is found to achieve significantly lower 
than the other three groups, the higher multi-grade (HMG) group 
achievement is not found to differ significantly from the single grade 
(SG) achievement. 

It may be that the several factors tend to increase the effective- 
ness of these schools as compared to the lower multi-grade group. 
Association with older and, presumably, more mature students may 
be important, as well as the “listening in” on more advanced courses 
in similar subject matter fields. Teachers in the higher multi-grade 
schools probably are in more cases better qualified to teach high 
school than teachers in lower multi-grade schools. This may mean 
that teachers in higher multi-grade schools are better qualified. 
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Teachers teaching grade nine in high school grades may also be 
more aware of the following courses and thus may emphasize “im- 
portant” parts of courses to a greater extent than teachers of lower 
multi-grade schools. 

There is also another factor which tends to make it difficult to 
find significant differences among various types of schools or class 
organizations, even though they may exist. It is likely that our 
ability tests not only measure natural ability but also reflect other 
things such as competence in reading, oral and written language, 
general knowledge and background of experience, to mention a 
few. It also seems reasonable that schools which are doing a better 
job of educating students would tend to produce students more cap- 
able in the areas mentioned and hence more likely to do better on 
the ability tests. Therefore, when we control for ability we partially 
nullify the effect of the school because even though the ability levels 
appear equal, we are possibly comparing students with higher actual 
ability from less effective schools to students of lower actual ability 
from more effective schools. The fact that the differences in mean 
reading achievement are extremely small tend to support this view. 


Summary 
The results of this study seem to justify the following generaliza- 
tions: 
a. Students taught in schools where there are two grade nine rooms 
tend to achieve significantly higher results in grade nine depart- 
mental examinations, than do students taught in schools having one 
grade nine class, and lower and higher multi-grade classrooms. 


b. Students who receive instruction in schools where there is one 
complete grade nine room tend to achieve better results on the grade 
nine departmental examinations than do the students who are 
taught in multi-grade rooms where there are also grades lower than 
grade nine. 


c. Multi-grade students where higher grades are also taught tend 
to achieve slightly higher than multi-grade students where lower 
grades are also taught. 


d. This study, in general, tends to support centralization of schools 
on the basis of academic achievement at the grade nine level since 
the single grade (SG) and double-grade (DG) groups did achieve 
significantly higher results than did the lower multi-grade (LMG) 
group. However, it should be noted that on the basis of this study, 
grade nine students taught in the same room as higher grades 
achieved at approximately the same level as grade nine students 
taught in a single grade situation. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL COMPARISON OF THE RELATIVE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF TWO METHODS OF TEACHING 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN GRADE ELEVEN (1960) 


by 
Doucias WILLIAM Ray 


Background And Need Fer The Study 


The social studies teacher in Alberta is concerned with method. 
On the one hand the Department of Education indicates the general 
content and some desirable outcomes of his teaching and then leaves 
him free to choose suitable teaching methods. Educational theory 
reports the conclusions of other teachers and his own experience 
provides the basis for his choice. 


Conant expresses the conclusions of most authorities when he 
writes that the three main objectives for the comprehensive high 
schools are 

. .. first, to provide a good general education for all the future citizens; 

second, to provide good elective programs for those who wish to use their 

acquired skills immediately on graduation; third, to find satisfactory pro- 
grams for those whose vocations will depend on their subsequent educa- 

tion in a college or university. (3) 


Bining and Bining relate this view to the social studies by stating 
that 


. .. The search for knowledge, together with its conservation and distri- 
bution is not the chief aim. Instead, the most prominent of the objectives 
of the secondary school is the training of pupils for effective citizenship. 
The materials of the social studies provide the basis for making the world 
of tcday intelligible to the pupils, for training them in certain skills and 
habits, and for inculcating attitudes and ideals that will enable boys and 
girls to take their places as efficient members of a democratic society. (2) 


Andrews found that similar priorities appear to be approved by 
Alberta citizens of various walks of life.¢” 

Comparisons between teaching methods have sometimes re- 
flected very little concern for the development of qualities of citizen- 
ship. They have usually been concerned with measuring knowledge 
or understanding acquired. However, research done by Lewin and 
others suggests that some type of group interaction is more effec- 
tive than the lecture or personal interview as a means of changing 
attitudes.”?) The Lippitt and White investigation of autocratic, 
democratic and laissez-faire types of leadership revealed that pupils 
like the democratic system best.“*) These apparently support Mof- 
fatt’s contention that socializing any method makes it more effec- 
tive.(® Leavitt found that highly efficient organization was often 
satisfactory only to the person making all the decisions.“ Festinger 
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and Thibaut reported that group activities were especially important 
in shaping attitudes because of the strong desire to conform.” 
These pressures to conform were increased when groups were close- 
ly associated and were proportional to the magnitude of deviation 
from the group norm. Bining and Bining believed that group pres- 
sures offered the key to the development of desirable attitudes. On 
the whole, these studies appear to favor teaching methods which 
permit a great deal of active participation of the students in the 
planning and execution of various activities if the development of 
desirable qualities of citizenship is given high priority in the educa- 
tonal objectives. 

Principles from learning theory are also relevant to the choice 
of teaching method. Cronbach stressed the importance of active 
participation by the students in tasks such as locating and evaluat- 
ing information.‘* All methods of instruction provide some activity, 
but the two methods compared in this study differ considerably. 
Lecturing requires pupils to listen, think, organize and take notes. 
Socialized-recitation requires these activities, but in addition, in- 
formation must be found, read and evaluated, and probably dis- 
cussed with the teacher or a classmate. The greater apparent ac- 
tivity associated with socialized-recitation suggests that teaching 
may be more effective by this means. Horwitz recommended pro- 
vision for periodic review to permit reinforcement or feedback.” 
This requirement is probably met by the various activities associated 
with the socialized-recitation to a greater extent than in the lecture. 


Lecturing and socialized-recitation are apparently well suited to 
comparison. Both methods appear to have important advantages. 
They have been compared by numerous procedures in different sub- 
jects. Mix compared them for social studies in Alberta (19), 
although the changes in the composition of the student body and 
organization of the school referred to by Cameron and Cheal may 
have made obsolete his rather cautious conclusion that lectures were 
efficient but not otherwise demonstrably superior. 

The present experiment was an attempt to repeat the main ele- 
ments of some earlier comparisons under conditions typical of a 
large composite high school where classes are grouped according 
to the previous achievement of the pupils. The comparison was 
made in learning of facts, development of understandings and the 
formation of attitudes. 


The Methods Compared 
The Lecture Method 
The lecture method employed in the study should not be identified 
with the formal procedure associated with the traditional lecture. 
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Bining and Bining defined the lecture as any occasion on which 
the teacher imparted information. They said it could be short, in 
answer to a question, or a part of another teaching method.‘?? 


However, they said that lecturing was subject-matter centered, 
and therefore most successfully used in higher education or in those 
European schools which combined academically selected pupils, very 
well trained teachers and a disciplined atmosphere. They claimed 
that the lecture could be interesting or even enthralling, and that it 
was the teacher’s job to make it so. They denied that pupils were 
passive during a good lecture, but were actively involved in listen- 
ing, and probably summarizing or notetaking.‘”? 


The Socialized-Recitation 


The socialized-recitation has been distinguished from the lecture 
in the attitude of the teacher to the learning process. The latter 
was not to dominate, but had to establish himself as one of the group 
involved in a collective effort to solve a problem. ‘*? 


The socialized-recitation could take many forms. It is simplest, it 
could be a class discussion in which the teacher tried to have the 
class assume a major responsibility for its direction. The next 
progression would have a pupil as the chairman. The teacher would 
remain as the best informed member of the group, but would not 
dominate the activities with his observations or opinions. Members 
of the class would present information which they had previously 
prepared for the consideration of the group. The class would then 
evaluate the report in terms of the theme of the unit.‘?) The present 
experiment used this procedure, with each class being organized by 
the pupils into several committees, each of which undertook to in- 
vestigate, organize and present some aspects of the unit to be dis- 
cussed. The teacher’s role was primarily to add significant data, 
to motivate, and to help in evaluating techniques so that improve- 
ment would result. 

Bining and Bining claimed that socialized-recitation enabled sub- 
ject matter to be better used for developing desirable attitudes and 
ideals.(2) Samford and Cottle listed five advantages of the method: 
(1) the democratic atmosphere assures greater interest and learn- 
ing; (2) leadership talent is developed; (3) the pupils cooperate to 
make the venture a success—class spirit results; (4) former leaders 
appreciate leadership problems; and (5) knowledge of correct pro- 
cedure results.‘ 

However, there is a danger that socialized-recitation might 
achieve the desired form but not the required spirit. If a pupil 
merely replaced the teacher, or if discussion flowed from a desire 
to please the teacher rather than from an interest in the subject 
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matter, the benefits could be lost.(?? Samford and Cottle discerned 
five possible pitfalls: (1) pupils would be less competent than teach- 
ers as leader; (2) incorrect emphasis might result; (3) leadership 
talents can be developed in extracurricular activities; (4) time is 
wasted; and (5) teachers may feel redundant. ® 


It would appear that the role of the teacher is one key to the 
difference between the two methods. In the lecture, he would be 
the planner, the initiator, the controllor, and the purveyor of in- 
formation. In the socialized-recitation, he would be an advisor, a 
contriver, and a member of the group. As the role of the teacher 
was thereby altered, the students would have to assume a corres- 
pondingly increased responsibility for the learning process. On this 
difference the success of the socialized-recitation would depend. 


In the experimental situation, the flexibility of method, which 
would normally permit a teacher to maintain interest through 
periodic alteration of his teaching methods, could not be permitted. 


The Experimental Procedure 
School Organization 


The experiment was conducted with grade eleven classes at Ross 
Sheppard Composite High School, Edmonton. Classes were grouped 
into academic, general and business education programs. Within 
programs, students were grouped according to their grade ten aver- 
age marks in academic subjects. Differences in ability for a parti- 
cular subject were not always controlled but the classes were com- 
paratively homogeneous. 


The experiment was conducted in the interval between the 
October and Christmas examinations. Units two and five from the 
Senior High School Curriculum Guide for Social Studies 10, 20, and 
30% were selected for the experiment. Their subject matter 
was the history of industrialization and the accompanying social 
changes. 


The Experimental Design 


The experiment was conducted by using a pre-test, followed by 
the controlled teaching and a post-test. The rotational design ad- 
vocated by Best (1) was used, so that half of the classes involved 
in the experiment were taught a unit by each method, and the order 
of the teaching methods alternated if the classes were ranked in 
order of their previous achievement. In this way, it was assured 
that each method would be used for teaching each class, for each 


unit, and in both first and second order. The arrangement used is 
shown in Table I. 
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TABLE [I 
ORGANIZATION OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Classes in Unit I Unit V 
Rank Order Teacher Teaching Method Teaching Method 
Ue aT AIR At TRON A L. S.R. 
is eh TEES a SO B S.R.2 L. 
MEE ee Me eee B i ire 
Re iS te BAS AP i c S.R. wt 
ee ee ee eee C L. S.R. 
AO wreaths chee KG i D S.R. L. 
LACE tats Cc L. S.R. 
25 Ce eee ee ee E S.R. L. 


Only the underlined classes were reported in the final results. 

1 Lecture 

2 Socialized-Reaction 
Preparation for the Experiment 

The test to be used both before and after the experimental teach- 
ing was prepared from an outline of daily lesson plans for both 
units, and the same number of questions was prepared for each 
day’s work. Each item could therefore be associated with one of the 
units, even if the lesson plans were not subsequently adhered to in 
every classroom. The types of questions prepared included: (1) 
multiple-choice, (2) matching, (3) completion, (4) short answer, 
and (5) attitude response. The consensus of three classroom teach- 
ers and two members of the thesis committee was used to establish 
(1) validity of content and (2) to separate ‘fact’” items from ‘con- 
cepts’. Several revisions were made and unsatisfactory items were 
discarded. 

Descriptions of the two methods of teaching, developing contrasts 
between them, and outlining desirable procedures were prepared 
in an effort to obtain uniform methods of instruction for all parti- 
cipating teachers. A meeting was called to discuss the experiment, 
to describe the methods of teaching and to answer questions by the 
cooperating teachers. A check list was given to each teacher so that 
they could report on their teaching method for each area of content. 
Each teacher was given a sufficient number of outlines of the con- 
tent of each unit for distribution among the pupils. Each teacher 
had a copy of the Curriculum Guide. 

The test was administered in two periods at the beginning and 
the end of the experimental teaching. 


Evaluating the Results 
Marking keys were prepared and the tests marked separately 
for each unit and for each type of question. Subjective questions 
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were marked from a key prepared after a number of papers had 
been read, and the answers were ranked so that the best ones re- 
ceived full marks or nearly so, and the poorest answers received 
few or none. Blanks and completely incorrect answers received no 
marks. 


The attitude scores were all selected from unit five and dealt 
with six areas: the degree of favor expressed by the student for (1) 
the labor movement, (2) equalization of incomes, (3) government 
influence on health measures and population control, (4) preferen- 
tial hiring practices, and (5) liberal and (6) socialist practices. A 
numerical scale was then used to study changes in the students’ at- 
titudes between the pre-test and post-test which presumably could 
be attributed to the teaching. 


It was necessary to eliminate from the experiment the results 
of four of the eight classes. One teacher taught by socialized-recita- 
tion for one unit, while a practice teacher did all the lecturing for 
the other. The teachers did not complete the second unit on sche- 
dule. The first three and the last class listed in Table I were there- 
fore not included. Several students’ results were not included be- 
cause (1) they had been observed cheating or they had been absent 
for one of the test periods. The effect of discarding these results 
was to reduce the number of students reported from nearly two 
hundred to sixty-eight, with no classes of superior students in the 
reported results. 


Statistical Treatment 
The formulae for significance of differences between two means 
for independent samples were used. There formulae were 


X, — X, 


Pie eewet Babee e he TEE 
V (S’/N,) + (S?/N,) 
where 
P10: < eee 6) Miele 10: ieee.) (5) 
N, + N, — 2 
Conclusions 


The results of the experiment are summarized in Table II. In- 
terpretations of the significance of these results are related to the 
choice of the design of the experiment, the controls and the statisti- 
cal procedure used. The rotational experimental design rests on 
four assumptions which are summarized here. (1) It must be as- 
sumed that the methods actually used by the teachers were those 
required by the experiment. (2) The rotational design requires the 
use of a post-test after the first unit as well as after the second unit. 
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However, if it could be shown that the combined post-test after the 
second unit did not favor either method, this requirement would be 
met. Two factors probably indicate a shortcoming in this respect: 
first, the two parts of the test (Unit II and Unit V) were probably 
not of equal difficulty; and second, the higher ability pupils (if the 
rank order of previous achievement also indicated the ability rank- 
ing) used the lecture method immediately before the post-test. (3) 
Interaction between the first method and the second must be as- 
sumed to counter-balance when the order of the teaching methods 
is reversed. (4) It must be assumed that the time of day when 
teaching or testing had no effect upon the results. The most likely 
factors to decrease confidence in the results of the experiment would 
be assumptions two and three. They are important enough to result 
in reservation about even the .001 significance level found in one 
item. 


health, population and 
immigration 

(f) approval of employ- 
ment preferences to 
minimize social hard- 
ship 


Practically none 
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TaBLE II 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 
Significant 
Hypothesis Difference Level 
There is no significant differ- 
ence between the two methods 
for: 
1. presenting facts Lecture superior Significant 
2. developing understanding Socialized-recitation Not 
superior Significant 
3. influencing attitudes 
toward 
(a) the economic or Socialized-recitation Not 
political left had greater effect Significant 
(b) sympathy toward the Socialized-recitation Not 
labor movement had greater effect Significant 
(c) approval of govern- Practically none 
ment equalizing of 
incomes 
(d) approval of govern- Lecture had greater Not 
ment control of effect Significant 
business 
(e) approval of govern- Socialized-recitation Not 
ment influence on had greater effect Significant 
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Best regarded the rotational method used in this experiment as 
a good procedure to minimize the uncontrolled or uncontrollable 
factors in classroom experiments. He claimed that the variables 
were controlled experimentally, rather than by statistical proce- 
dures.(1) However, other opinions indicate this choice to be un- 
desirable. McGuigan doubted the validity of the basic assumption 
that the interaction between the first treatment and the second 
would be the same (would counter-balance) if the order of the 
treatments were reversed for half of the cases.(7) R. A. Fisher 
criticized excessive attempts to isolate various components of situa- 
tions through the refinements of experiments into fragmentary units 
and preferred to study all factors at work simultaneously. (6) 


The teaching implications of the findings are obscure. Lecturing 
was found to be superior as a means of imparting facts. Neither 
method proved significantly better for developing understanding. 
Socialized-recitation produced only slightly greater effect upon a 
pupil’s attitudes than did lecturing—in this experiment by produc- 
ing a slightly greater ‘left-wing’ tendency. There is no reason to 
believe that these three objectives are likely to be separated in the 
teaching of social studies. The superiority of either method was not 
tested after a longer period of time. 


The comparison of the two methods upon pupils’ attitudes may 
have been the most important part of the study. The Lickert scales 
were shown to be useful. However, the items used in the test 
would probably tend to produce relatively strong reaction, pos- 
sibly exaggerating the results. There is probably no basis for con- 
cluding that a study of the history of social and political changes by 
either the lecture of the socialized-recitation would induce a change 
in students’ attitudes toward either the political left or right. Other 
areas are probably more suited to determine the effects of various 
teaching methods upon student attitudes. Although none of the 
attitude changes found in the experiment proved to be significant, 
this may have been due to the relatively small number of questions 
in each section of the attitude tests. None of the conclusions reached 
in this experiment appear to have been inconsistent with the tenor 
of earlier studies, or with the related educational and psychological 
theory. 
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TEACHERS’ REACTIONS TO PROCEDURES IN 
TEACHING HUMAN RELATIONS 


Metro GULUTSAN 
University of Alberta, Edmonton 


Do teachers with differing attitudes toward human behavior 
react differently to procedures used in a program for teaching 
human relations? Teachers are known to differ in their views of 
people in ways which are significant for the educative process (Lam- 
bert, 1958; Laycock, 1950; McGee, 1955; and Ryans, 1959). It is to 
be expected that some of these views have a bearing on the way 
the teachers treat the human content of the curriculum, particularly 
in the area of literature and social studies. It may also be expected 
that teachers who vary in their conceptions of human beings and 
in their sensitivities to human feelings would also vary in their 
reactions to procedures designed to increase the effectiveness of 
teaching children to understand human relations. 


Studies and informative descriptions dealing with the broad 
topic of teaching human relations have been summarized and re- 
viewed by the Group for Preventive Psychiatry (1951), Ojemann 
and Clark (1956), Wall (1958), and Strang (1960). Stiles (1947), 
Rosenthal (1952), Mallinson (1954) and Gulutsan (1962) have in- 
vestigated experimentally some effects of human relations teaching 
on children or on personality measures taken by children. Ex- 
cept for the results in Gulutsan’s study, the literature on human re- 
lations teaching may be used to support the position that children’s 
behavior and personality can be altered along directions which are 
regarded as improvements by those concerned with promoting 
public mental health. 


Ojemann, director of the Preventive Psychiatry Program at the 
State University of Iowa, searched for a way of teaching human re- 
lations so as to extend children’s insight into, and appreciation of, 
the causes of human behavior; to help children avoid the surface 
or superficial approach to behavior and to use one which is deeper 
and more dynamic. Ojemann (1958, p. 199) infers from the in- 
vestigations undertaken by students under his direction that chil- 
dren can learn the beginnings of the dynamics of behavior, that they 
can learn to apply this knowledge in their relations with others, and 
that their process of learning about human behavior can be greatly 
extended at the school level. 


Bullis and O’Malley (1947), originators of the Delaware Human 
Relations Classes, prepared lessons that would help children to bring 
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their emotional problems into the open, to realize that their prob- 
lems are not unique, to examine personal problems and motivations, 
and to acquire insight into their own emotions. Rosenthal (1952) 
adapted a number of Bullis’ lessons for his classroom experiment in 
fostering mental health among fifth grade children. He concluded, 
on the basis of changes in the results of sociometric and personality 
tests, that a teacher who employs active, interesting, purposeful 
group techniques can change faulty attitudes and enhance psycho- 
logical functioning (Rosenthal, 1952). 


Seeley (1949), working on the Forest Hill Village Project near 
Toronto, Canada, developed a method of teaching for mental health 
based on the assumption that most significant changes in behavior, 
and hence, in personality organization, occur in a group situation 
characterized by a permissive, supportive, non-punitive climate, and 
a structure with limits reasonable to all. In short, the method con- 
sisted of permissive, relatively unstructured discussions directed 
by the group itself. Mallinson (1954) found that those of the Forest 
Hill Village children who participated in the discussions showed 
larger gains on measures of personality integration than did chil- 
dren of the control group. The children participating in the dis- 
cussions also showed larger gains in school subject grades. 


Gulustan (1962) examined the effects of a human relations 
teaching program which included the procedures used in the studies 
referred to above. The instruction in human relations did have an 
effect, significant at the .005 level, on changes in the pupils’ scores 
on the Children’s Manifest Anxiety Scale developed by Castaneda, 
Palermo, and McCandless (1956). Manifest anxiety appeared to 
be more stirred up in those children who received the special in- 
struction than it was in those who did not. 


Teachers’ Attitudes Toward Human Relations 


The teachers’ attitudes to human relations for the purposes of this 
study are those measured by the Social Maturity Scale (SM) of the 
Vasser College Attitude Inventory (Sanford, 1957). The scale con- 
sists of 149 items reported by Webster, Sanford, and Freedham 
(1955) as A New Instrument for Measuring Authoritarianism in 
Personality. It is made up of items which, when given to two fresh- 
man classes at Vassar College, correlated significantly with the 
California F Scale for measuring authoritarianism. A content ana- 
lysis of the items showed that the SM scale measures a kind of non- 
authoritarianism which agrees with the theory developed in The 
Authoritarian Personality by Aderno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, 
and Sanford (1950). The SM scale is less obviously ideological and 
more personality centered and hence better able than the F scale 
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to measure general primitiveness (or non-primitiveness) of a sub- 
ject’s conception of other persons, and of his relationships with them. 


Low scorers, in comparison with high scorers, possess the follow- 
ing traits to a larger degree: compulsiveness, punitive morality, 
authoritarian submission, conventionality, religious fundamental- 
ism, anti-intraception, ego-alien symptomatology, lack of self-con- 
fidence, projectivity, cynicism, romanticism, circumscribed aggres- 
sion, and a sense of victimization (Webster, 1957, p. 13-14). 


Teachers who score low on the SM scale may create educational 
and psychological environments which are different from those 
provided by teachers high on the SM scale. Support for this view 
comes from studies in which the effects of teachers’ and group lead- 
ers’ personalities on pupils’ behavior were examined. Lewin, Lip- 
pitt, and White (1939) made one of the earliest studies of the ef- 
fects of authoritarian, democratic, and laissex-faire leadership on 
the behavior of children. The authoritarian leader had many of 
the traits possessed by low scorers on the SM scale; the democratic 
leader had the traits which characterize high scorers. 


Anderson and Brewer (1945, 1946a, b) studied the relationship 
between children’s behavior and the teacher’s dominative or so- 
cially integrative contacts with children. Mussen summarizes the 
work done by Anderson and his co-workers as follows: 


These studies suggest that the behavior of school children is highly de- 
pendent on the behavior of their teachers, and that teachers who use 
democratic (integrative) techniques with their children will be rewarded 
by greater cooperation, spontaneity, interest, and initiative on the part of 
their pupils. On the other hand, teachers who attempt to force com- 
pliance through aggressive dictatorial techniques will only be encour- 
aging greater resistance on their pupils’ part—whether manifested by 
whispering, doodling, lack of attention, or through more direct opposi- 
tion (1956, p. 396). 


Laycock (1950) assessed the effects of teachers’ personality on 
the behavior of pupils in 157 Canadian classrooms. He prepared 
a list of those characteristics of teachers which he found to be as- 
sociated with good mental health of pupils. It is his view that in 
school the greatest influence on the mental health of pupils is likely 
to be the mental health of the teacher (1957, p. 192). Laycock de- 
scribes the teacher who has the good mental health point of view 
as one who, although not neglecting intellectual development, is 
more concerned with helping pupils learn to live; as one who regards 
discipline as a way of living rather than a form of control or re- 
straint; and as one who sees the teacher in the role of a social eng- 
ineer and not that of a filling station attendant. 

McGee (1955) correlated teachers’ overt behavior toward pupils 
in classrooms with the teacher’s scores on the California F-scale and 
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concluded that the teachers’ classroom behavior can be predicted 
with fair accuracy (r = .58) from F-scale scores. He also reported 
significant differences between the behavior of pupils taught by 
low and by high scorers. Children under the authoritarian teachers 
were more unresponsive, dependent, unsure, apathetic, or obstruc- 
tive. In contrast, children under less authoritarian teachers were 
more confident, responsive, responsible, initiating, and creative. 


Lambert (1958) investigated the views on educational issues 
held by authoritarian and nonauthoritarian teachers and principals. 
On the basis of statements made by them he inferred that the two 
contrasting types of educators advocate radically different policies 
on the issues of discipline and curricula. 


Ryans (1959) investigated the correlates of teachers’ classroom 
behavior in order to develop psychometric instruments for predict- 
ing this behavior. He regards the effective teacher as one who be- 
haves in ways, and does things, that develop in pupils desirable 
skills, understandings, work habits, and attitudes, and adequate per- 
sonal adjustment. 

Morris (1955) conducted an extensive study in England on the 
relation of teachers’ personalities to maladjustment among children. 
The results of his survey are in agreement with those obtained by 
Lewin, Anderson, Laycock, McGee, and Lambert. 


The traits possessed by low scorers on the SM scale are the traits 
which characterize Lewin’s authoritarian leader, Anderson’s domin- 
ative teacher, Laycock’s teacher who is a danger to the mental health 
of pupils, and Ryan’s ineffective teacher. The high scorers, in con- 
trast, are those likely to be described by Lewin as democratic, by 
Anderson as socially integrative, by Laycock as teachers with the 
mental health viewpoint, by McGee as equalitarian, by Lambert as 
nonauthoritarian, and by Ryans as effective. 


The significance of teacher’s social maturity and related at- 
titudes to the teaching of mental health is apparent from the above 
discussion. The teacher who is low on a measure of social maturity 
may be expected to be little concerned with the human relations in 
his class. He may deal with pupils’ behavior in a superficial way 
and not take into account the factors that underlie or cause be- 
havior. His attitude may hinder learning in the humanities and so- 
cial studies and his impersonal and less sensitive attitudes may con- 
tribute to conflicts and emotional strains among the pupils. 


The teacher high on a scale measuring social maturity may be 
expected to show more insight into, and sensitivity for, the human 
relations existing in his classroom. He is likely to view pupils as 
human beings and not as objects which he can readily manipulate, 
often for his own personal satisfaction. His class control arises from 
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his competence in working with children rather than from his auth- 
oritative position which permits him to withhold rewards, punish 
or instil fear. He tries to understand the viewpoints of other pupils 
and does not anticipate that their behavior will necessarily follow 
a definite and predictable pattern. His attitude may have the fol- 
lowing positive effects on the education and mental health of pupils: 

(a) a classroom climate, or psychological environment, which 

stimulates learning and promotes healthy personality develop- 

ment; 

(b) behavior of pupils which may be described as responsive, 

creative, active, and confident; and 

(c) an interaction among pupils and between pupils and teacher, 

sometimes described as cooperative and satisfying, which reduces 

social conflicts and emotional strains. 

Although teachers low on SM may have more of the undesirable 
traits which Webster (1957, p. 14) states are characteristic of low 
scorers, no teacher scoring low should be expected, therefore, to 
have all these traits. In fact, on some traits he may be more like the 
high scorers. Similarly, considerable variation can be expected 
among high scoring teachers. 


Method 

Subjects 

Twenty-one fourth, fifth, and sixth grade teachers, whose scores 
on the SM scale were known, from the public and separate schools 
of Moose Jaw, Canada, taught a program of human relations over a 
ten week period. The classes, held two times a week, were char- 
acterized by (a) unstructured, permissive group discussions pat- 
terned on those employed in the Forest Hill Village experiment 
(Seeely, 1954); (b) catharsis or the expression of troubled feel- 
ings as suggested by some psychiatrists (e.g. Ross, 1957); (c) a psy- 
chodynamic emphasis of the human content in the stimulus ma- 
terials used in the curriculum as recommended by Ojemann (1949) ; 
and (d) role playing as adapted for classroom use by Jennings 
(1950). The investigator familiarized the teachers with these pro- 
cedures during three ninety minute meetings attended by all the 
teachers, by classroom demonstrations, by individual conferences, 
and by means of a guide* which included a set of readings. 


Reaction Questionnaire 


Teachers reactions to the procedures were obtained during a 
personal interview six weeks after they had completed the ten 
weeks of instruction described above. The teachers were asked the 
following questions: 


2. Available from author. 
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1. Rank in order of your preference the four instructional procedures used 

in the mental health (human relations) education experiment. 

Which procedures, if any, did you use before the experiment began? 

Which procedures, if any, did you use in teaching literature, social 

studies, and subjects other than health (the one to which the experi- 

mental procedures were attached)? 

4, Which procedures do you expect to use regularly, which occasionally, 
and which not at all? 

5. pyeich procedures appeared to have a favourable influence on some 
pupils? 


wn 


Teachers were also asked to offer additional observations and com- 
ments about the program in which they had participated. The re- 
actions of teachers whose scores on the SM scale were, in respect 
to the group of teachers in this study, in the top third compared 
with the reactions of teachers whose scores were in the lower third. 


Results 


The results obtained from teachers are summarized in Table I 
and the statistical analyses of the replies are reported in Tables 2 
and 3. The reader, after even a quick inspection of the rankings 
in question 1 summarized in Table 1, may be struck by the de- 
cidedly contrasting reactions of the teachers to the procedures. The 
average rankings of (a) unstructured, permissive group discussions, 
(b) expressing feelings, a form of catharsis, (c) stimulus materials 
in which the human content of instructional materials is given a 
psychodynamic emphasis, and (d) role playing given by the high 
scoring teachers were 1.4, 2.1, 3.0, and 3.6, and by the low scoring 
teachers 3.1, 2.6, 2.4, and 1.9 respectively. The average ranking of 
the two groups of teachers were in reverse order, making the rank 
order correlation -1.00. It is true that this correlation was based on 
four pairs of average rankings; but it must be noted that each rank- 
ing is based on seven rankings. 


Kendall (1948) has proposed a coefficient of concordance among 
rankings and has obtained the sampling distribution of this statistic. 
The degree of concordance between the rankings by the high and 
low scoring teachers was very low, as may be seen in Table 2. 
Among the seven high scoring teachers the coefficient of concord- 
ance was significant at the .01 level; among the seven low scoring 
teachers agreement was not significant. Because tables for evaluat- 
ing discordance are not available, the rankings of the low scoring 
group were reversed, i.e., a ranking of 4 was taken as 1, and 1 was 
taken as 4, and the coefficient of concordance was calculated; the 
agreement among the total group of fourteen teachers was found to 
be significant at the .05 level. Therefore, the writer concluded that 
rankings by the two groups were significantly discordant, discord- 
ance being defined as concordance between two sets of rankings, 
one set of which has been reversed. 
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TABLE I 


TEACHERS’ ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ASKED 
SIX WEEKS AFTER THE EXPERIMENT 


Question 1 Question 2 Question 3 Question 4 Question 5 
UDEFSMRP UDEFSMRP UDEFSMRP UDEFSM RP UDEFSM RP 
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Notes:— ‘Teachers identified by numbers 1 to 7 were among the upper third 


on the SM scale; teachers 8 to 14 in the middle third; and teachers 
15 to 21 were in lowest third. There are no entries for number 13 
because the teacher was not available for interviewing. Teachers 
10, 17 and 19 were new to the profession and were not able, therefore, 
to answer Question 2. 


Teachers’ answers to Question 1 are in terms of ranks, to Question 2, 
3, and 5 in terms of an x, if affirmative, and -, if negative, to Question 
4 in terms of r, if regular, and o, if occasional, and -, if neither. 


The instructional procedures are abbreviated as follows: 
UD —Unstructured, permissive group discussions; 


EF —Expressing feelings, a form of catharsis; 


SM—Stimulus materials in which human relations are given 
dynamic emphasis; . 
RP —Role-playing, a form of sociodrama or psychodrama. 
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TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF RANKS ASSIGNED TO THE FOUR TYPES OF 
INSTRUCTION BY HIGH AND LOW SCORING TEACHERS 


No. of 
Teach- Observed S value at 
Group ers Svalues® .05level  .01 level 
High scoring teachers o..cccccccccceocee 7 125 88.7 118 
LOW SCOTVING teACher o.ccccccccecssueseresnene 7 41 88.7 118 
Combined: SrOU py oid as eres 14 26 180 251 
Combined group after reversing 
eres oF low group 14 226 186 251 


a—S values are used in the same sense as by Walker and Lev (1953, p. 284). 


TABLE 3 


FREQUENCY OF AFFIRMATIVE RESPONSES GIVEN TO 
QUESTIONS 2, 3, 4, and 5 BY TEACHERS HIGH (H) AND LOW 
(L) ON THE SOCIAL MATURITY SCALE 


Frequency of Question 2 Question3 Question4 Question 5 
Affirmative 
Responses H L H L H L H L 
4. Neth ett 3 2 4 2, 5 2 3 A 
Ds ese eh ee ee a 1 
on ee us us 2 
5 Ea i 2 a 
OF a 3 1 
LGB pict te che. Seo mannan .800* oT 3y 5y 
KD significant at 
O05 levelia ta ors Yes Yes No Yes 


* As there are more high scorers than low scorers answering question 2, the 

difference is given in decimal equivalents and Siegel’s formula 6.11 (1956, 

p. 131) was used for computing the Chi-square value for the Kolmogrov- 
Smirnov two-sample test in this question. 


+ Siegel (1956, p. 278) presents a table of critical values of KD-cumulative 
deviation. 


~ The one-tailed test is used because the writer is testing the significance 

of the deviation in a predicted direction. 

Differences may be observed in the frequency of affirmative 
responses given by high and low scoring teachers on questions 2, 
3, and 5 (see Table 3). It was possible to offer up to four affirmative 
responses, one for each procedure, in each of the questions asked. 
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High scoring teachers reported much more frequently than did low 
scoring teachers that they were using the special procedures before 
the beginning of the experiment, and are using them in teaching 
literature, social studies, and other subjects. They also reported 
significantly more frequently than did low scorers that the effects 
of the procedures on pupils were favourable. No differences were 
found between the types of teachers in respect to expected uses of 
the procedures. It must be noted, however, that teachers were 
permitted to answer question 4 with occasional, which was treated 
as affirmative in the analysis but which may only have provided 
teachers with an opportunity to be noncommittal. 


At the six-week follow-up interview, teachers were asked to offer 
additional observations about the program in which they had parti- 
cipated. The comments are listed below with the teacher’s identify- 
ing number from Table 1. 


Teachers’ Comments 
1. Pupils prefer role-playing even though I think less of it than of the 
other procedures. 


2. Talking things out and expressing feelings may be more effective than 
the unstructured discussion. 


3. My class did not respond to the unstructured discussion. 

4. The general cumulative effect seems good. 

5. I like the variety that I find in the procedure. 
10. The procedures gave me a key to understanding pupils’ behavior. 
11. The procedures are fine for teaching health. 


14. I was able to employ role-playing for coping with a situation affecting 
class discipline. 


15. Children liked role-playing best. 


16. The free discussions influenced some children a great deal. The children 
talk things over more readily now. 


17. I noticed that the program had some influence on my teaching. It helped 
me to organize other teaching material. 


18. I now use a workbook in health, but children still want to role-play. 


19, a yon an over-all point of view the program had some influence on chil- 
ren. 


20. I did not find enough variety in the procedures. They were very repeti- 
tious. 


Teachers with differing attitudes, as measured by the SM scale, 
commented differently on the procedures in the mental health pro- 
gram. The low-scorers reiterated their preference for the role-play- 
ing procedure, the high scorers for free discussions and talking 
things out or expressing feelings. One high scoring ‘teacher re- 
marked on the variety she found in the procedures; a low scoring 
teacher remarked on the lack of variety. On the basis of these com- 
ments and the responses reported in Table 1, it may be inferred that 
teachers with differing attitudes as revealed by the SM scale do react 
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differently to the instructional procedures recommended by Seeley, 
Ojemann, and others for teaching in the area of human relations 
and mental health. 


Additional support for this inference comes from the teachers’ 
reactions gathered one year after the experiment (Gulutsan, 1962, 
pp. 90-99). Teachers high on the SM scale still regarded the pro- 
gram favorably. Teachers low on SM still regarded it unfavorably 
but not as unfavorably as during the earlier interviews. Again, the 
low scorers remarked on the lack of variety in the program and that 
they preferred the role-playing procedures that were part of the ex- 
periment. 

Discussion and Conclusion 


The significant variation of reactions to the procedures used in 
the teaching of human relations which was found between teachers 
scoring high and those scoring low on the SM scale could have been 
expected from the theory underlying the authoritarian personality. 
The rationale for expecting differences between low and high auth- 
oritarian teachers is based on the work done by Adorno and as- 
sociates (1950), Else Frenkel-Brunswik (1949), Sanford (1956), and 
Rokeach (1960). One could expect teachers with high SM scores 
(low on authoritarianism) to be comfortable with the minimally 
structured group discussions; on the other hand, one could expect 
teachers low on SM to prefer role playing where the degree of struc- 
ture is under more direct control of the teacher. Thus, the prefer- 
ence for the degree of structure in instructional procedures for ex- 
tending children’s understanding of human relations appears to be 
a function of the teacher’s personality. This preference may have 
a significant bearing, probably superseding that of course content, 
on what children learn about people from their teachers. 


Summary 

Twenty-one fourth, fifth and sixth grade teachers whose scores 
on the Social Maturity (SM) Scale of the Vassar College Attitude 
Inventory were known, taught a program of human relations in 
which they were required to use (a) unstructured, permissive group 
discussions, (b) expression of troubled feelings, (c) discussion of 
materials in which human behavior was given a dynamic emphasis, 
and (d) role playing. Teachers high on SM tended to rank the 
procedures in the order listed above; those low on SM ranked them 
in the reverse order. The rankings were significantly discordant 
(p<.05). High scorers reported more frequent transfer of the pro- 
cedures to other subject areas than did low scorers. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING THE PREDICTION OF 
FRESHMAN SUCCESS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ALBERTA, EDMONTON* 


By 


Donatp W. KNOWLES 
AND 
Dona.p B. Buack 


Introduction 


With problems of skyrocketting enrollments, difficulties in provid- 
ing facilities and recruiting faculty already causing concern, or about 
to do so, the first area to be examined for a possible solution invari- 
ably centres on University admission. Society has need for increas- 
ed numbers of the university-trained to meet its changing tech- 
nology. The University cannot now, nor could it in the past, nor is it 
likely in the future, to be able to afford the luxury of admitting those 
whose likelihood of success is small at the expense of denying entry 
to those whose likelihood of success is high. It is on this premise that 
all admissions research is founded. 

Considerable work has been done at the University of Alberta 
in the study of admission problems (Black, 1960; Evenson and Smith, 
1957, 1958; Mack, 1963; Zurowsky, 1959). Much of this work has 
been encouraged by a combined University and Provincial Depart- 
ment of Education continuing committee, the Joint Committee to 
Co-ordinate University and High School Curricula. 

The purpose of this paper is to add to the fund of information 
about Alberta admissions by investigating the influence of sex, size 
of school, and faculty chosen on the effectiveness of predicting uni- 
versity freshman success. 

Sample 

The sample chosen for this study and which will also be used for 
the other papers in this series consisted of the 1962 entering freshman 
class at the University of Alberta, Edmonton, who had graduated 
from a recognized Alberta high school in June of that year. Only 
those students who entered the Faculties of Arts, Education, Engin- 
eering and Science were chosen. 

The freshman grades of these students were obtained from the 
Registrar’s Office of the University. The Grade XII Departmental 
marks and Principals’ Rating scores were obtained from the Depart- 


*This is the second in a series of six articles dealing with related problems in the 
selection of University students. 
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ment of Education, Examinations Branch. The authors wish to ack- 
nowledge with a deep sense of gratitude the help they received from 
these two organizations which far exceeded the mere act of making 
these marks available to the investigators. 


From this basic sample, all cases who had matching Departmental 
and Principal’s Rating scores in English 30, Social Studies 30, and at 
least one course in each of the areas of Mathematics, Science and 
Foreign Language to a total of six courses, were chosen to comprise 
the study sample. When students had more than one course in an 
area, for example, Chemistry 30 and Physics 30, these marks were 
averaged to give a single score, Science Average. The same pro- 
cedure was followed in mathematics, and foreign language. 

The average of marks received by each student in his freshman 
year was used as the criterion variable. 


Statistical Analysis 


All data were coded and punched on IBM cards. These cards 
were fed into the University of Alberta IBM 1620 Computer using 
their program for Stepwise Regression-Revision I (Program No. 
1620-016). The program yielded for each sample’s predictor and 
criterion variables, the means, standard deviations, zero order and 
multiple correlations, the beta weights, and the constant for the re- 
gression equation. The program is such that the predictor variables 
are taken in successive order determined by the amount each con- 
tributed to the prediction. All predictor variables are used. 


Size of Graduating High School 


There is considerable evidence that the size of the high school is 
an important factor in determining success at university (Bloom 
and Peters, 1961; Bou and Stavall, 1950). There is no known pub- 
lished report of similar data for Alberta schools. 


It is difficult to determine readily the exact enrollment of a high 
school in Alberta before the end of the school year. However, all 
Alberta principals must report to the Department the number of 
teachers on their staffs in the fall of the year. The number of teach- 
ers in each school does relate to student enrollment, and this be- 
came the basis for determining school size. Each student, then, was 
classified as to the size of his graduating high school according to 
the number of teachers on staff. Table I reports the number of stu- 
dents in the sample in each faculty by sex from high schools of vary- 
ing size. One feature of this table is particularly striking: the dis- 
proportionate appeal of Education to students from smaller high 
schools and the failure of this same faculty to appeal to students 
from larger high schools. The means and standard deviations for the 
predictor and criterion variables for the seven categories of school 
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five teachers where the multiple correlation coefficient was .643, 
well below those found for the two largest high school categories of 
.721 and .766. When the ranks of the means for the different sub- 
jects from each school category were examined, it was found that 
the two large school categories ranked consistently in the top three. 
On the basis of this evidence, it was concluded that the seven cate- 
gories of school size could be grouped into two categories, small high 
schools with twenty-five or fewer, teachers, and large high schools 
with more than twenty-five teachers. The findings are compatible 
with those of Bou and Stovall (1950) who grouped schools into two 
categories of less than 500 students, and 500 or more students. 


When the means and standard deviations for the the two classes of 
schools were calculated and tested for significance of difference, all 
mean differences were significant at the 5% level or higher. These 
data will not be reported here but will be found in other tables to be 
reported later. The difference between the two multiple correlation 
coefficients, .560 and .753, for the small and large schools, respective- 
ly, was found to be significant at the 1% level of confidence. 


Influence of Faculty Entered 


Faculties have traditionally defined the grades and patterns of 
Grade XII subjects required for admission to their faculty. This 
may be highly prescriptive as in Engineering, or it may be quite gen- 
eral reflecting possible broad areas of specialization within faculties, 
such as, in Education where many of the students’ courses are taken 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science. Recognizing that this pattern 
is not likely to change, the purpose of this part of the paper is to de- 
termine if the prediction of success is more efficient in some faculties 
than in others. The means and standard deviations for both the pre- 
dictor and criterion variables as well as the multiple correlation co- 
efficients between the five Departmental score predictors and the 
University Freshman average criterion are reported in Table III. 


No differences between the Grade XII subject means by faculty 
were found to be statistically significant. However, a comparison 
using Friedman’s Two-Way Analysis of Variance by Ranks (Siegel, 
1956, pp. 166-172) rejected the hypothesis that the ranks of the mean 
scores were randomly distributed among the four faculties. Stu- 
dents who entered Arts had the highest mean scores in English 30, 
Social Studies 30, and Foreign Language, and the second lowest in 
Mathematics and Science. The opposite pattern was shown by En- 
gineering students who ranked highest in Mathematics and Science, 
and lowest, or second in the others. Science students ranked con- 
sistently second highest in all Grade XII variables, while Education 
students ranked consistently lowest or second lowest. As noted 
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earlier, the poorer performances of pupils from small high schools, 
from which the bulk of Education students are drawn, could be a 
contributing factor to this standing. 


In terms of predicting University freshman average, the faculties 
ranked from highest to lowest were Engineering, Science, Arts, and 
Education. The difference in the size of the validity coefficient was 
statistically significant between Education and both Science and 
Engineering at 1% level of confidence; all others were not. The low 
Education validity coefficient would suggest that while students in 
that faculty perform generally more poorly, as might be expected 
from their Grade XII marks, many of these students overcome the 
academic handicaps imposed upon them by attending small high 
schools and perform well at University. This relationship of stu- 
dents’ backgrounds to University performance deserves further and 
more detailed examination than it has been given in this study. 


In conclusion, differences were found which while not individual- 
ly significantly different, did, in fact, suggest that differences in ad- 
mission standings do exist which were occasioned, no doubt, by the 
admission practices of each Faculty. 


Sex Differences in Predictive Efficiency 


Sex differences are to be expected in the prediction of University 
success. It has long been established that, as groups, girls perform 
better on tasks involving verbal skills while boys excel in the ma- 
thematical/quantitative areas. This has been confirmed in univer- 
sity prediction studies by Abelson (1952), Garrett (1949), Lewis 
(1962), and Seashore (1962), to list a few. 


For this study, the date were first analyzed to determine means 
and standard deviations for each sex; first, for the total sample, and 
then, for the two categories of high schools established earlier. These 
statistics are reported in Table IV along with the multiple correlation 
coefficients. All sex differences are significant at the 1% level of 
confidence except for Social Studies 30 and Science Average means 
for students from large high schools. It will be noted in Table IV 
that while the sex differences in the validity coefficients are not 
statistically significant, in each case the higher correlation coefficient 
is found for the female sample. As a rule, female performance is 
numerically, if not statistically significantly, higher in English and 
Foreign Language, while the male sample presents higher means in 
Social Studies 30, Mathematics, and Science Averages for both size 
of high school and for the total sample. 


Table V presents the same data for each of the four faculties. 
No sex differences were found for Social Studies means in Arts and 
Education, and Science Average in Arts, Education and Science. 
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No significant differences in Mathematics Average between sexes 
were found in the Faculties of Arts and Science. Viewing only 
numerical differences of the means, and the total performance of all 
the sample, it is noted that the means of girls in both Arts and Sci- 
ence were numerically higher in both Mathematics and Science 
Average means than male means although these differences are not 
statistically significant. This pattern is contrary to the findings of 
the total sample where it is clear that the high mean performance of 
the male Engineers’ sample when added to the male sample from the 
other three faculties provided the advantage to the males in these 
courses. It is also clear that the female Science students are a 
highly select group whereas male students entering the Faculty of 
Arts show interests in areas which are not predominantly mathema- 
tics/science oriented. 


Summary 


On the basis of the evidence presented, it was concluded that 
differences in performance and prediction do exist relating to sex, 
faculty, and size of graduating high school. In the case of the size 
of high school, it was found that two categories of size of school could 
be justified from the data, small high schools with twenty-five or 
fewer teachers, and large high schools with more than twenty-five 
teachers. Faculty differences, while not as clearly defined, do exist 
and can be attributed largely to differences in the admission require- 
ments of each. Sex differences were found in the performance on 
the Grade XII departmental scores which were found, in turn, to 
exist within the two school size categories and to a lesser extent in 
the faculty entered. The multiple correlation coefficients with the 
criterion, however, showed no statistically significant sex differ- 
ences except for the size of school and for the Faculty of Science. 
The generally larger numerical size of the coefficients for female 
samples lent support to other inventigators’ findings of better pre- 
dictions for female students. 

This study did not consider the size of relative beta weights for 
the various sub-samples broken down according to the three factors 
considered in this paper. However, it is apparent from the beta 
weights of the regression equations reported in Table VI that dif- 
ferences do exist. 

It was concluded that the prediction of freshman success at the 
University of Alberta could be improved by considering the sex, 
size of graduating high school, and the faculty the student proposes 
to enter. 
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THE ANCESTRY OF CURRENT GERMAN SCHOOL 
REFORMS 


By 


R. F. LAwson 
University of Alberta, Calgary 


In attempting to set down antecedents of educational phenomena 
in European nations with long records of intellectual and institution- 
al endeavor, one must resist the temptation to reach farther and 
farther back into the past, to the point where enthusiasm with hist- 
orical relationships accounts for more in the perceived connection 
than do the facts themselves. Realistically, the background of a 
system, as an organizational or theoretical entity and including form- 
ulated dissents to it but within it, can only extend to those previous 
periods which can be identified with the point of perspective by 
congruence of cultural patterns. Further, the separate threads of 
social and intellectual development which eventually determine the 
form and content of a national system of education can only be 
assured of treatment in their organic result, that is, at the point 
where they converge in an educational complex. 


Prussia may be considered the core around which the German 
nation was formed, and the nineteenth century the period of com- 
pletion of a Prussian school system. Although there were compul- 
sory attendance regulations as early as 1619, and some moves had 
been made toward systematizing education, Frederick the Great and 
his minister, Zedlitz, must be given credit for taking the first sig- 
nificant steps toward a state school system in the modern sense. 
With the school code of 1763, almost every Prussian child received 
some schooling, and by the end of the century, the important founda- 
tions for nineteenth-century advances had been laid. State control 
was firmly established after 150 years of moving away from church 
domination of education. The secularization of education during 
this period, however, and to some extent up to the present day, ap- 
plies to administration and control, and not to the schools themselves 
in any general sense, as was true of the parallel development in the 
United States. German language and nationality had come to the 
intellectual fore. The uplifting of the masses had begun, although 
the motives for social improvement were not only or primarily hu- 
manitarian, and the extent of this uplifting was strictly limited by 
the resistance of the rulers and nobility to education and social ad- 
vance beyond a minimum they considered harmless. 
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With Wilhelm von Humbolt at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the new ideal in German education became Greek human- 
ity tied to German nationalism. This new humanism may be con- 
sidered a response to strong national and liberal sentiments, and a 
reaction against the domination of intellectual endeavor by either 
medieval religion or naturalistic reason. The philosophies of Kant, 
Fichte, and Hegel emphasized the state’s moral responsibility, which 
suggested vigorous efforts in education and supported the extension 
and standardization of a state system under the new Prussian 
Ministry of Education. 


Significant standardization moves in the early 1800’s were made 
in connection with the secondary schools: the curriculum was cent- 
ered around Latin, Greek, German and mathematics (“purest” rela- 
tive of the natural sciences); the secondary teachers’ examination 
was set in 1810; and new reglations for the secondary Leaving Ex- 
amination were issued in 1812. By the fourth decade of the century, 
the Leaving Examination (Abiturienten Examen) had superceded 
entrance exams as the prerequisite for university entrance, and is 
even today only weakly challenged as the exclusive criterion by 
which fitness for higher education should be measured. 


Elementary education got a fresh start from the social stimulus 
of the French Revolution and the subsequent devastating political 
effects on Europe. Pestalozzian ideas were intentionally brought 
into Prussian primary education and teacher training practices, with 
resultant liberalizing and advance in educational opportunity for the 
common people. By 1840 there were numerous teacher training 
institutions in Prussia, requiring three years after primary schooling, 
and including practice teaching during the last year of training. As 
stated earlier, however, strong reaction on the part of the nobility 
against too much education for the masses continued throughout the 
century. Elementary and teacher training schools were restricted 
to the simplest elements of learning during the mid-century up- 
heavals, officially in the 1854 Regulativen. It was not until Bismarck 
again furthered the expansion of elementary schooling that this 
branch came out from under the pall of oppression spread over it 
by the aristocracy. Not only was the elementary curriculum ex- 
panded to include a wide selection of subjects and more realistic 
methods and training, but the Mittelschule was brought into the 
educational structure, and the teacher training program was length- 
ened to six years, divided into an academic-preparation and a train- 
ing phase. . 

Science and research were not alien to the nineteenth century. 
Wilhelm von Humboldt’s activities at the University of Berlin set a 
pattern of independent research as a university function. How in- 
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dependent the university should be, and how dominant its research 
role should become are questions still with us in the twentieth 
century. Nevertheless, von Humboldt’s ideas were to provide the 
model for German universities, and to a large extent, for American 
universities in the following decades. In addition to von Humboldt’s 
humanism, however, new forces of realism were impinging on Ger- 
man education. The technical institute (technische Hochschule) ap- 
peared, applying science to technology, and was to win its way to ac- 
ceptance in the structure. At mid-century, the Realgymnasium was 
incorporated in the academic system, and by the end of the century, 
both this semi-classical school and the non-classical Oberealschule, 
were granted the same privileges as the classical Gymnasium. Thus 
were established basically the secondary divisions which exist today. 


The goal of the nineteenth century Gymnasium has been fixed as 
education for entrance into the ruling classes.1 However, the varia- 
tions of the Gymnasium which appeared in the years before and after 
1900 were called forth, at least in part, by changing socio-economic 
conditions to which the humanistic idealism of the classical Gymnas- 
ium did not respond. As more people were able to better their posi- 
tions in economic and social spheres not directly connected to educa- 
tional advantages, they sought to protect their gains and open the 
way to further advancement via the accepted medium of the Gym- 
nasium. The fact that is was often too remote from their interests 
and needs led to the establishment of new types based on the old 
model, which would retain the prestige of academic secondary educ- 
ation and yet satisfy new social and individual requirements. 


The resistance of the classical Gymnasium to these new types 
was almost fanatical. The Gymnasium, in order to retain its mono- 
poly, tried to assume the whole task of secondary education, and add- 
ed subjects in increasingly broad areas. By the end of the century 
the overburdening of the secondary curriculum was a critical prob- 
lem. 


In the first decade of the twentieth century, Friedrich Paulsen 
could summarize the following trends in German education: a goal 
of universal, national education, to include all children and all creeds; 
the extension of state interest to problems of organization and in- 
struction within the school; the acceptance of new functions and 
methods by the Gymnasien; expansion of the elementary school cur- 
riculum; better training for elementary teachers; growth of adult 
education; and more realism in instruction in all branches.* These 
were trends as viewed at the time, however. Much lay between 
these estimates and their realization. 


1. Gustav K6nig, Der Wandel im deutschen Schulwesen (Mannheim, 1949), p. 7. 
Pde 1008): Dp Wel German Education Past and Present (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
8), pp. 270ff. 
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The active interest in educational progress so evident at the be- 
ginning of the century returned with new vigor after some measure 
of recovery from the national crisis of the first world war was 
achieved. The Weimar period brought a reforming spirit to educa- 
tion as well as to politics. It was a learning period for Germany, 
when little was accomplished practically or permanently, but the 
entire educational field was illuminated with new ideas, and some 
of these began to take shape experimentally. 


The national school conference of 1920 abounded with new pro- 
posals and constructive discussion . In the report of this conference 
alone may be found the roots of most of the later reforms and early 
attempts to meet problems which are still in the focus of educational 
attention.* 


The establishment of the four year Grundschule as the common 
base of education for all German children was perhaps the most 
important educational achievement of the period, and one which re- 
flected the sentiment that the common school had a contribution to 
make to a democratic society. Much attention was also given to the 
upper elementary level (Volksschuloberstufe), but attempts to 
change the secondary schools only resulted in the addition of the 
deutsche Oberschule, which incorporated the ancient-language, 
modern-language, and mathematics-natural science tracks in one 
school, with an integrating emphasis on German studies. 


Elementary teacher training and status were upgraded with a 
Prussian order of 1926, which required preparation in an academic 
secondary school for all Volksschule teachers. Professional training 
was provided in a pdidagogische Akademie in Prussia, in other states 
in educational institutes, seminars, or Hochschulen, special higher 
schools for the study of education. Several states inaugurated uni- 
versity study for elementary teachers,‘ and although only Hamburg 
made a lasting success of this venture, the seed of the idea was plant- 
ed for later growth. 


The contribution of the Weimar educators can, in fact, be better 
appreciated by considering their ideas and proposals than by at- 
tempting to recount the tangible results they were able to achieve 
in the short span of time allowed them for productive work. The 
report of the 1928 Berlin Congress on the contemporary Volksschule 
emphasized a broadly humanistic educational goal, but placed the 
development of the child’s independent personality and creative 


3. Die Reichsschulkonferenz 1920, Amtlicher Bericht (Leipzig: Quelle and Meyer, 1921). 
4, Sachsen, Thiuringen, Braunschweig, Jena, Hamburg. The correlation of industrial 
localities and strength of the Social Democratic party with moves to raise elementary 


teacher status points to the social-democratic rather than the pedagogical purpose of 
these moves. 
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talents in central focus of a social-reform humanism.’ Knowledge 
gained was to be realistic and applicable to life. 


This emphasis on life-related instruction appears repeatedly in 
contemporary publications, and indicates how strongly the need for 
more realistic schooling was felt among many educators. Erich Hylla 
and Stephan Konetzky, writing for the Central Institute for Educa- 
tion and Instruction in 1931, could define instruction as an active 
means of understanding one’s personal and cultural environment, 
and advocating connecting schoolwork to present and future rather 
than to past situations. The content of this kind of instruction would 
have to be meaningful in terms of the present and coherently inte- 
grated. 


However, the basis for instruction, although locally determined, 
was to be central curriculum planning, and the demand for realism 
in instructional content and method was frequently couched in 
philosophical terms almost incomprehensible for practical applica- 
tion. For example: 

The total instructional program, especially in the areas of the intellectual 

disciplines, must unfold the inner life of the soul, free the mental processes, 

and develop the capacity of the child to comprehend intellectual and spirit- 
ual concepts.® 
Both the conflict between authoritarian structure and independent 
initiative in a flexible educational situation, and the obstruction to 
expedient action caused by prerequisite philosophical Auseinander- 
setzung have remained primary factors restricting German efforts 
in school reform. 


The Prussian General School Regulations of 1922 pointed out 
specifically the need for new methods of instruction in the primary 
school, which would call forth the development of the “whole child”, 
bring the classroom closer to real life, emphasize independent de- 
cision and activity on the part of the pupil, leave more room for do- 
ing and experimenting, and use observation of the child’s environ- 
ment to best advantage. These directions also criticized the ex- 
isting Staatsbiirgerkunde as inadequate for political education which 
embraced the concept of cooperative, democratic living—a criticism 
which returned with new vigor after 1945. 

In the 1932 yearbook of the Central Institute for Education and 
Instruction’ Ministerialrat Weinhold spoke out against the striving 
for completeness which had overloaded the curriculum of the upper 


5. Bericht tiber den Kongress Berlin 1928, ‘‘Die neuzeitliche Volksschule.” 4 
Much of the documentaton for the Weimar reforms has been collected in an excellent 
summary by Ann Banaschewski in the Material und Nachrichten Dienst, December 15, 
1955, under the title, ““‘Die Reform der Volksschuloberstufe.” 

6. Banaschewski, op. cit., p. 18. 

7. Jahrbuch 1932, Zentralinstitut fiir Erziehung und Unterricht, ‘Das Deutsche Schul- 
wesen”’, 
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level of the primary school and caused it to lose sight of its real ob- 
jective. (The problem arose from the attempt of the Volksschule 
to follow the pattern of the higher-status Gymnasium; the same 
criticism had already been leveled against the Gymnasium earlier). 
Weinhold, perhaps reflecting his official position, pressed for im- 
proved selection of subject matter through improvement of official 
curricula and he located the basis of subject matter selection in the 
trinity of Volkstum, Heimattum, and Kindertum.® This last is inter- 
esting to remember, when recent statements of a similar nature are 
considered; there is not too much risk in generalizing that all official 
or even authoritative current statements would include an inter- 
national basis, or at least European. 


Because of the liberal ideas of this period tended to remain in the 
idea state, Professor Erich Hylla’s estimates of accomplishments, 
needs, and problems in German education around 1930 are still large- 
ly applicable in the Sixties. Hylla could say that by 1930, the old 
rigid form of instruction had disappeared, that methods were gener- 
ally flexible, and that the teacher-pupil relationship was more human 
and natural.® He pointed out the need for more coordination among 
schools, especially between the Volksschule and the part-time voca- 
tional school (Berufsschule) normally following it, the need for 
grouping of subjects in coherent units, and the necessity to depart 
from the domination of theoretical learning in the schools. The pres- 
sure for entrance into the academic secondary schools was, according 
to Hylla, lowering the level of pupils in the Volksschuloberstufe. 


The suggestion that the difference between the upper level of the 
elementary school and the academic secondary school should be one 
of direction, not degree, typifies the European approach to equality 
of opportunity through separate schools. But support for the six 
year Grundschule with a common, differentiated subsequent step 
came closer to the American principle of an unified system. 


Practical attempts towards realizing this idea would be. . . especially de- 

sirable in Germany. The main obstacle to its accomplishment is undoubted- 

ly the traditional form of our school system, which has certaintly grown out 

of a society sharply divided by classes.1° 

A school system developed in accordance with sharp class divi- 
sions in the society, and transmitted with this pattern of divisiveness 
inherent in it, will present an obstacle to liberal school reform by its 
very structure. Social institutions may retain such characteristics 
long after their cause or rationale has disappeared. 


Proposals for a revision of Volksschule aims and practices stress- 
ed independent pupil work, with both group and individual activity 


8. These terms combine the concepts of home, nation, race (in a national sense) and 
childhood. 

9. Banaschewski, op. cit., p. 26. 

10. Erich Hylla, Ibid., p. 36. 
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replacing closed class instruction, subject correlation under the 
“unit” principle, and experience methods based on pupil interest. 
The criticism against the upper level of the elementary school as an 
unnatural step, starting at a too early age and releasing youth into 
the work in the middle of their developmental years indicated the 
support for extended elementary schooling. 

For the most part, however, reform plans lacked concrete recom- 
mendations and did not deal with the total institution of education 
in German society. Conviction of the necessity for a new spirit in 
education was present, and the movement had great value in adding 
activities and new ideas to the school program, but a departure from 
the traditional pattern to an actual organization and curriculum re- 
form proved extremely difficult. 


Where the attempt was made to view education as part of the 
total situation of the time, the inevitable conclusion was reached that 
social reform must reach into education and be furthered by it. At 
the same time, however, most educators were reluctant to surrender 
the ideal of traditional humanistic education, and the anachronistic 
effort to preserve the latter in any reform scheme blocked meaning- 
ful changes.” 


Advocacy of new concepts of interest, spontaneity, and timeli- 
ness in instruction did not imply the dismissal of older concepts em- 
phasizing universal values in the traditional pattern of education. 
Neither the soul nor the intellect were to be subordinated in a 
“socialized education.” The view that this had happened to Ameri- 
can education in the course of technical advancement is one not 
confined to German educators or to past decades. 


It would be unjustified to censure Weimar educators for their in- 
ability to unshackle education from obsolete ideas and practices and 
to implement an acceptable total reform in a time of almost continu- 
ous crisis for Germany. At the same time, it would be unrealistic to 
give undue credit to ideas which were not carried through. How- 
ever, the focusing of attention on the necessity to actively involve 
persons in cultural development rather than making them passive re- 
cipients of developed Forms, in the process to build adequate per- 
sonalities in all children, and to provide an institutional framework 
suitable to the twentieth century shows the presence of a construc- 
tive, liberal spirit. There is no doubt that this spirit and the initial 
achievements towards school reform made during the twenties pro- 
vided a foundation for new attempts after the “blackout” years be- 
tween 1933 and 1945. 


11. See Max Reiniger, Die Erneuerung der Volksschuloberstufe (Langensalza, 1932). 


12. See Bericht iiber den piidagogischen Kongress des deutschen Ausschusses fiir Erzie- 
hung und Unterricht (Weimar, 1926). 
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HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES IN 
THE EDMONTON AREA: TWO STUDIES 


By 


THoomas McKENpRY 
AND 
JOHN R. WRIGHT 


The Problem 


The low level of participation by parents and teachers in Home 
and School activities in the Edmonton area may be due to some ex- 
tent to uncertainty concerning the values of the activities for public 
education. It would be unfortunate if any of their potentiality for 
improving education should not be utilized because of this uncertain- 
ty. There appears, then, to be a need for the collection of data con- 
cerning the nature and scope of the activities so that their values 
might be assessed with an increased degree of validity. To provide 
data of this nature was the basic purpose of the two investigations’ 
reported here. 

The Procedure 


From a survey of related studies and literature, information and 
ideas were compiled and used as the bases from which the question- 
naire employed in the investigations was constructed. The ques- 
tionnaire was comprised of eleven main sections designed to obtain 
information on the following topics: 


1. The number and length of meetings held. 

2. The representation of principals and teachers and of males 
and females in the membership and attendance figures of the 
Associations. 

3. The nature and extent of study group activities. 

4, Activities tending to facilitate acquaintanceship between par- 
ents and teachers. 

5. Program planning activities. 

6. Involvement of the local Associations in regional, provincial 
and national Home and School activities. 

7. Influence exerted by local Associations on the schools, school 
boards, and the Department of Education. 

8. Fund-raising objectives and activities. 

9. Methods used to obtain publicity. 


i lb ya McKendry, A Survey and Analysis of the Activities of Edmonton’s Home and 
School Associations... Unpublished M.Ed. thesis, University of Alberta, 1964. 


1. J. R. Wright, A Survey and analysis of Local Home and School Activities in the 
Edmonton Area. Unpublished M.Ed. thesis, University of Alberta, 1963. 
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10. The nature and seriousness of problems encountered by the 
Associations. 

11. The nature and relative frequencies of activities and topics 
used in programs. 


In the study conducted by John R. Wright, copies of the question- 
naire were mailed to all of the 118 rural Associations in existence 
within ninety miles of Edmonton during the year from 1960 to 1961. 
Eighty-four questionnaires, or 71 per cent, were completed and re- 
turned. In the urban investigation conducted by Thomas McKendry, 
questionnaires were mailed to all of the ninety-four Associations 
which comprised the Edmonton Council of Home and School Associ- 
ations during 1960-1961. Fifty-four of these questionnaires, or 57 
per cent, were completed and returned. 


The Findings 
Nature and Extent of the Activities 


1. The main function served by the Associations was that of in- 
forming parents concerning the activities of the schools. In the 
rural survey area it was found that 47 per cent of the activities and 
57 per cent of the topics were concerned with achievement of this 
purpose. Within the Edmonton Council, 50 per cent of the activities 
and 58 per cent of the topics served to inform parents concerning 
school activities. 


Table I shows the numbers and percentages of times the various 
types of activities were engaged in. Table II shows the relative fre- 
quencies of inclusion of the topical areas covered in the Associations’ 
programs. 


2. Both of the studies indicated that a large proportion of the 
Associations’ activities was devoted to the development of acquaint- 
anceship between parents and teachers. Increased acquaintanceship 
might be expected to lead to greater cooperation and to freer ex- 
change of ideas and information between parents and teachers. 


Thirty-eight per cent of the rural Associations’ activities and 32 
per cent of the urban activities appeared to contribute to the de- 
velopment of acquaintanceship. The activity most frequently em- 
ployed to facilitate acquaintanceship was that of serving refresh- 
ments at meetings. 

3. Topics classified as being remote from or unrelated to the public 
education of children were found to represent 16 per cent of the total 
usage of topics by the rural units and 8 per cent of the total usage of 
topics by the urban units. It seems that Home and School programs 
could have been improved considerably by the displacement of these 
topics by others having greater relevance to the education of school- 
age children. 
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TABLE I 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF TIMES TYPES OF 
ACTIVITIES WERE INCLUDED IN PROGRAMS 


Edmonton City Rural Area 
Type of Activity cme s gti Tae ye 7 


No.of Per No.of Per 
Times Cent Times Cent 
Making information about education 
aVailable £0 PATENTS ocieetsscccmsrncnioncmcerdans 632 50.0 866 47.3 
Facilitating acquaintanceship between 
Parents and teachers o.ec-cccscccccsesencrseseeneeeeen 400 31.6 691 37.8 
Concerned with the physical well-being 
Ol Cnlidreny. 20 eo ee re eee 64 5. 19 1.04 
Raising finds) eee eae ee 63 5.0 48 2.6 
TenitertalnmMen tics accnee toithcneen nek eo eet: 60 4.8 90 49 
Encouraging children in 
educational achievement o.com 39 3.1 114 6.2 
PL Ola ee ee ak Cat eae 1258 1828 
TABLE II 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF TIMES TOPICAL 
AREAS WERE INCLUDED IN PROGRAMS 


Edmonton City Rural Area 
Type of Activity Spee ay Pa Oe TE 


No.of Per No.of Per 
Times Cent Times Cent 
The public education of children ................ 400 58.2 473 56.6 
The child’s physical welfare outside 
OL the school LL ee ee 111 16.2 66 7.9 
Understanding of child behaviour ............. 55 8.0 31 3.7 
Remote from or unrelated to the 
public education of children 0... oo wat 132 §=615.8 
The Home and School Association ............... 48 7.0 104 12.4 
Children’s out-of-school activities ............... 20 2.9 29 3.5 
LOtals 2.2) eee eee ae ae ee eae 687 835 
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4, Only a small number of the Associations engaged in activities 
intended to bring about changes in school policies or practices by in- 
fluencing principals, school boards, or the Department of Education, 
in various ways. The data obtained indicated that 38 per cent of 
the rural units and 34 per cent of the urban units engaged in activi- 
ties of this nature. 


5. Fund-raising received considerable emphasis as an activity of 
the rural Associations and less emphasis among the urban Associa- 
tions. Sixty-four per cent of the rural Associations conducted two 
or more fund-raising projects during the year, 32 per cent conducted 
one, and the remaining Associations conducted none. Twenty-two 
per cent of the Associations comprising the Edmonton Council con- 
ducted two or more fund-raising projects, 67 per cent conducted one, 
while the remaining Associations had none. 


6. Opportunity usually was provided for teachers and principals 
to submit their opinions concerning programs to the program plan- 
ning committees. Teachers or principals were represented on the 
program planning committees of 70 per cent of the rural Associations 
and on 89 per cent of the urban Associations. 


Attendances and Memberships 


1. A serious weakness of the Associations was found to be the 
small representation of parents participating in their activities. The 
rural and urban studies both showed that only 15 per cent of parents 
of school-age children were Home and School members. Further- 
more, Wright found that an average of 11 per cent of parents at- 
tended general meetings in the rural survey area while McKendry 
found that 10 per cent attended general meetings within the Edmon- 
ton Council. 


It appears, then, that whatever benefits may have been derived 
from participation in Home and School activities were limited to only 
a small number of parents. 


2. The attendance of teachers at meetings was, on a percentage 
basis, high compared to the attendance of parents. Averages of 43 
per cent of rural teachers and 42 per cent of urban teachers were 
found to attend the general meetings. 


3. Male participation was small compared to female participation. 
The rural and urban studies both indicated, for example, that ap- 
proximately twice as many females as males attended the general 
meetings, nineteen mothers compared to ten fathers attending in 
the rural units and thirty-nine mothers compared to eighteen fathers 
in the urban units. 
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Problems of the Associations 
The following were considered to be serious problems by the re- 
spondents representing the rural Associations. 


Per Cent of Respondents 
1. Small attendances at monthly 


meetings: PALE Ree heen 2h eee ye eee 67 
2. The unwillingness of suitable persons 

to accept executive positions 0.00.00... 40 
3. The reluctance of members to parti- 

cipate in group study activities ................. 38 


The urban survey indicated that the most serious problems were: 


Per Cent of Respondents 
1. Small attendances at monthly 


INCETINGS DCU a ee ee se eee eee o7 
2. The unwillingness of suitable persons 

to accept executive positions 000.0... 44 
3. Thescarcity of male members. ................ SB 


Further Research Needed 


Valid appraisal of Home and School activities in the Edmonton 
area should be facilitated to some extent by examination of the two 
studied reported here. A greater degree of validity would be made 
possible, however, by additional research. 


Some questions remaining to be answered are: In terms of socio- 
economic status, personality, and interests, what types of persons 
participate in Home and School activities and what types do not 
participate? What purposes do participants and non-participants be- 
lieve are being served by the Associations? What do they think 
the Association should and should not do? What reasons are given 
for participation and non-participation? What do teachers and 
school administrators think concerning the values of Home and 
School activities? Are relationships between teachers and parents 
better in communities having well-attended Associations than in 
other communities. Are there differences in the programs of well- 
attended units and poorly-attended ones which might explain why 
they are well or poorly attended? 


Research directed towards comparing well-attended and rela- 
tively poorly-attended Associations in various respects should pro- 
vide useful answers to these questions. Furthermore, the quality of 
the research would probably be improved if a variety of research 
techniques were employed rather than only the mailing of question- 
naires as was the case in the two studies reported on here. 
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THE ROLE OF THE ALBERTA SUPERINTENDENT 


By 
H. SHERK 
AND 
W. D. KnILu 


The expectations of principals may be considered an important 
factor in defining the role of the superintendent of schools. A com- 
parison of some of these expectations with corresponding perceptions 
of the role behavior of the incumbent superintendent should also 
prove helpful in clarifying the role of the superintendent and in in- 
creasing his effectiveness. Chase comments that one of the primary 
concerns of superintendents and principals should be to bring about 
harmony among expectations and between expectations and per- 
formance.* 


The present study was concerned with the role of the provincially 
appointed superintendent of schools in the school divisions and coun- 
ties of Alberta. It sought to determine what principals consider 
should be the behavior of the superintendent (i.e. their expecta- 
tions) , and what they perceive to be the behavior of the superintend- 
ent (i.e. their perceptions) with respect to certain tasks which may 
be considered the duty of either a superintendent or a principal. It 
further sought to analyse and compare the expectations and percep- 
tions so identified. 

Theoretical Framework 


Three basic ideas appear in most of the conceptualizations, de- 
veloped in the literature concerning social role theory: Individu- 
als: (1) in social locations (2) behave (3) with reference to expecta- 
tions.2 It is necessary to consider an individual’s locations in social 
relationship systems or his “relational identities” in order to deter- 
mine what expectations are held for him. Expectations may be de- 
fined as evaluative standards applied to an incumbent of a position. 


An actor’s behavior in a given role is influenced through a pro- 
cess of interaction between his self-involvement in the role and his 
definition of what he thinks others expect of him in it. Behavior in 
interaction involves continuous reassessment by the actor of others’ 
expectations, and redefinition by others of their SS OSSEL Dias as situ- 
ations change. 


1. Francis S. Chase, ‘‘How to Meet Teachers’ Expectations of Leadership,’ Administrat- 
or’s Notebook, I, 9 (April, 1953). 


2. Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and Alexander W. McEachern, Explorations in Role 
Analysis: Studies of the School Superintendency Role (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1958), p. 17. 
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When a position incumbent perceives that the same or highly 
similar expectations are held for him by different individuals or 
groups which he regards as significant, a role congruency may be 
said to exist. Any situation in which an incumbent perceives that 
he is confronted with incompatible expectations is referred to as a 
role conflict. 


A number of studies conducted in Canada and the United States 
have indicated that role conflict has an adverse effect on job satis- 
faction and effectiveness. Some research has been undertaken with 
respect to the superintendency role and identification of certain areas 
of role conflict. This study sought to complement the work of Col- 
lins,? Hencley,* Finlay,® and others. 


Procedure 


The data for this study were collected by means of questionnaires 
modified from earlier studies. One hundred eighty divisional and 
county school principals in an area adjacent to Edmonton (within 
zones II and III as classified by the Alberta Department of Educa- 
tion) acted as respondents in this study. They indicated their ex- 
pectations for, and perceptions of, the role behavior of the super- 
intendent for each of 53 critical tasks. These were selected on the 
basis of possible overlap of principals’ and superintendents’ func- 
tions. The critical tasks were divided into six general areas: instruc- 
tional leadership, selection and management of staff personnel, pupil 
personnel, school-community leadership, provision and maintenance 
of school facilities and school transportation. With respect to each 
task, the respondents selected one of four variations of role be- 
havior that the superintendent might follow: 


(a) Independent action by the superintendent 
(b) Action in consultation with the principal 
(c) Action at the request of the principal 

(d) No action by the superintendent 


In addition to tabulating the replies of all respondents for each 
administrative task, the data were analyzed to ascertain any signifi- 
cant differences between expectations and perceptions of elementary 
and junior high school principals and those principals in schools 
which include senior high grades; between principals of smaller 


3. Cecil P. Collins, ‘“‘The Role of the Provincially Appointed Superintendent of Schools in 
Larger Units of Administration in Canada (unpublished Doctoral dissertation, The 
University of Alberta, 1958). 

4. S. P. Hencley, “A Descriptive Survey of the Alberta Divisional and County School 
Superintendent” (unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Alberta, 1958), and 
Stephen P. Hencley, “‘The Conflict Patterns of School Superintendents,’ Administrat- 
ONS *NOCEDOOK, 1) CAPIIL; L90a). me Pek et tecncertnae 


5. John H. Finlay, ‘Expectations of School Boards for the Role of the Provincially Ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Schools in Alberta’? (unpublished Master’s thesis, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, 1961). 
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schools and those of larger schools; between relatively inexperienced 
and more experienced principals; and among principals with no 
degree, those with one or more bachelor’s degree (s) and those with 
one or more years of university graduate work completed. 


Results reported here were tested at the .05 and .01 levels of sig- 
nificance by the Chi-square test of independence. 


Results 


The findings in this study reveal considerable variation in the 
expectations and in the perceptions held by principals with respect 
to the role of the superintendent, both within and between the groups 
employed for purposes of comparison. The existence of expectations 
which are incompatible may be taken as indicating the presence of 
role conflict. Furthermore, inasmuch as considering the school 
principals as a reference group is concerned, it appears that no 
clear-cut, all-inclusive definition of role which might apply for any 
incumbent of the superintendency is possible. Nevertheless, some 
general patterns in the overall expectations and perceptions may be 
noted, and the expectations of principals in differing relational and 
situational setting can be interpreted to indicate the type of role 
behavior that might be most effective in a particular situation. 


The Expectations 


Expectations of “action by the superintendent in consultation 
with the principal.” Approximately one-half of the respondents ex- 
pected the superintendent to act in consultation with the principal 
in all of the task areas excepting that of “school-community leader- 
ship.” In the latter case, 35 per cent expected “action at the request 
of the principal,” but 31 per cent of the respondents expected the 
superintendent to act independently of the principal. 


Expectations of action by the superintendent independently of 
the principal. A substantial proportion of the principals expected 
the superintendent to act independently in the areas of “instruction- 
al leadership” (21 per cent), “school-community leadership” (31 
per cent), and “school transportation” (25 per cent). Relatively 
large proportions of the respondents expected the superintendent to 
act independently in connection with the supervision and evaluation 
of teaching staff. There was a definite trend for a number of the 
principals of smaller schools and the relatively inexperienced prin- 
cipals to expect independent action. There appear to be specific 
tasks in the area of instructional leadership that substantial propor- 
tion of the principals regarded as being quite legitimately within the 
scope of independent behavior by the superintendent. Furthermore, 
principals of smaller schools and relatively inexperienced principals 
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looked to the superintendent for action independent of them to a 
considerably greater degree than did other groupings of principals. 


Although only 13 per cent of the respondents expected independ- 
ent action by the superintendent in the task area of “pupil person- 
nel,” the principals of smaller schools ( and to a lesser degree, the 
relatively inexperienced principals) tended to expect the superin- 
tendent to act independently to a greater extent than did principals 
in other classifications. The tasks involved here concerned policy 
formulation, supervision of evaluation of student aptitude, ability, 
and achievement, and disciplinary measures. 


There was a tendency for more of the principals of small schools 
than those of larger ones to expect the superintendent to act inde- 
pendently in the area of “provision and maintenance of school facili- 
ties,” although the proportions holding such expectations were rela- 
tively small. 


Approximately 60 per cent of all respondents expected that the 
superintendent would act independently with respect to the task of 
keeping the school board informed regarding aims and objectives of 
the school. We can conclude that the majority of principals agreed 
that the superintendent might legitimately perform independently in 
this connection. 


Expectations of “action by the superintendent only upon request 
by the principal.” Many respondents indicated that the superintend- 
ent should take action only at the request of the principal in the task 
areas of “instructional leadership” (20 per cent), and “school-com- 
munity leadership” (26 per cent). There were a number of principals 
with elementary and/or junior high grades who expected the super- 
intendent to act in consultation with the principal to a lesser degree 
than did other classifications of respondents, but who expected the 
superintendent to perform only at the request of the principal with 
respect to certain tasks involving giving advice or instruction to 
teachers. There was a tendency for principals of schools with 
senior high grades included and principals of larger schools, in parti- 
cular, to consider that there were tasks within the area of “pupil 
personnel” with respect to which the superintendent should show 
little or no inclination to institute action, and in which he should be- 
come involved only when asked by the principal to do so. 


Perceived Role Behavior 

Analysis of the responses indicated that there was considerable 
variation in principals’ perceptions of the role behavior of the super- 
intendent. Thirty per cent of the respondents perceived the super- 
intendent acting in consultation with the principal with respect to all 
of the tasks considered in the study. However, the responses were 
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widely distributed, and approximately 20 per cent of the respondents, 
perceived the superintendent acting independently, acting at the re- 
quest of the principal, or taking no action, in each case. 


Perceptions of “action in consultation with the principal” and of 
“no action by the superintendent” were reported by a greater pro- 
portion of principals of schools with senior high school grades in- 
cluded, principals of schools with ten or more teachers, principals 
with more than five years of experience, and principals with bachel- 
or‘s degrees or post-graduate training than by those of other classifi- 
cations. 


The respondents who tended to perceive ‘action by the super- 
intendent independently of the principal” most frequently were 
principals of schools with elementary and/or junior high grades 
only, principals of small schools, relatively inexperienced principals, 
and principals who did not have university degrees. 


Divergence of Principals’ Expectations and Perceptions 
Relative to the Superintendency Role 


For 29 out of the 53 tasks included in the study, the principals 
involved held perceptions of the superintendent’s behavior which dif- 
fered significantly from their respective expectations. The highest 
proportions of tasks where differences occurred were in the areas of 
“instructional leadership,” and “selection and management of staff 
personnel.” The lowest proportions of tasks involving significant 
differences between expectations and perceptions were in the areas 
of “provision and maintenance of school facilities,” and “school 
transportation.” In virtually every case involving significant dif- 
ferences between expectations and perceptions of the superintend- 
ent’s role behavior for a particular task, there were proportionally 
fewer principals who perceived “action in consultation with the 
principal” than of those who expected that behavior pattern. 


Conclusions 


The very considerable differences in expectations and in percep- 
tions held by certain classifications of principals, and particularly 
by the principals in smaller schools as compared with those in large 
school situations, indicate that the superintendent’s behavior needs 
to be flexible and variable if he is to meet the expectations of prin- 
ciples in differing circumstances. The nature of the expectations and 
perceptions suggests that incumbents are in various stages of de- 
velopment. Some are ready to assume leadership and supervisory 
functions, and are capable of doing so, whereas others may not yet 
have achieved sufficient experience, or status to warrant the assump- 
tion of full responsibility in this regard. A superintendent must 
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assess all of the factors of a situation which are available to him, and 
make decisions concerning his course of action relative to that situa- 
tion. 


Nevertheless, the fact that the respondent principals expected 
the superintendent to act in consultation with the principal to a 
much greater extent than they perceived him doing suggests that the 
superintendent should strive to work more closely and cooperatively 
with principals than he has in the past. Perhaps the superintendent- 
principal relationship should in many respects approach a partner- 
ship arrangement. This does not mean that the superintendent 
needs to, or should, relinquish his function as educational leader in 
the school system. Rather, he should work with and through the 
principals in accomplishing the desired educational ends. 
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PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF A COMPOSITE 
CRITERION OF TEACHNG EFFECTIVENESS 


By 


D. J. VELDMAN 
University of Texas 
AND 
F. J. KELLY 
University of Alberta 


In a recent review of the voluminous literature on teacher per- 
sonality and behavior, Getzels & Jackson (1963) concluded that too 
many studies of teacher personality and effectiveness have resulted 
in negative or trivial findings, and suggest that the problem of criter- 
ion definition is responsible for much of the trouble. In the course 
of carrying out the design from which the present paper emerged, 
the criterion problem became of acute concern. The manner in 
which the problem was handled in the present investigation deserves 
particular attention, since it involves a number of assumptions con- 
cerning the nature of what is usually so glibly referred to as “teach- 
ing effectiveness”. 


Seemingly, the most straight-forward way of determining 
whether a teacher is effective or not is to watch her teach and decide 
on the basis of what is observed. Watching teachers is a time-con- 
suming and expensive procedure, and when more than one person is 
employed, problems of inter-judge reliability arise. Since one or two 
classroom hours are usually the unit of observation, questions re- 
garding adequate sampling of behavior of the teacher may also be 
raised. Pupils’ evaluations, which were employed as one of the 
methods in the present study, circumvent the behavior-sampling 
problem, but involve other assumptions concerning value-system dif- 
ferences between adults and adolescents. 


A somewhat different frame of reference is involved if the evalua- 
tions of teaching potential are based on analysis of data derived from 
projective tests. Test data are behaviors in one sense, but they are 
necessarily removed at least one step from directly-observable per- 
formance before a class. Because projective analyses permit gen- 
eralized delineation of major trends and aspects in personality struc- 
ture, such assessments provide a view of the individual which goes 
beyond and often beneath the superficial expressions of the inter- 
action of these stable characteristics with the specific characteristics 
of the teaching situation. Depth assessment of general personality 
attributes, combined with evaluations based on observed perform- 
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ances, may well provide a more meaningful criterion of teaching 
potential that either method alone. 


Although the original design of the present study involved only 
the use of supervisor ratings of effectiveness as the criterion mea- 
sure, the final selection of criterion groups was based on a composite 
of evaluations by supervisors from observations, and by assessors 
using only a projective device. Some of the implications of this dual 
criterion approach will be discussed later in terms of the findings to 
be reported. 

Method 


From the files of the Mental Health in Teacher Education project 
at The University of Texas, two groups of student-teachers were 
selected on the basis of the following criteria: 

1. female 

2. rated by their supervising professors as either highly effective 

(rating of one on a seven-point scale) or highly ineffective 
(rating of five, six, or seven) 

3. evaluated with Pupil Observation Survey (POSR) (Veldman 
& Peck, 1963) and therefore majoring in secondary education 
(seventh through twelfth grades) 

4. scores available from the California Psychological Inventory 
(CPI: Gough, 1957) 

5. scores available from the Self-Report Inventory (SRI: Brown, 
1961) 

6. Completed form for the One-word Sentence Completion 
(Peck & Veldman, 1961) 


Two groups of 31 subjects each were identified (high and low- 
rated by supervisors). The 62 sentence-completion forms were then 
independently evaluated and sorted into equal groups by two judges 
experienced in sentence-completion analysis. Agreement as to high 
or low placement with regard to teaching potential was achieved by 
these judges for 46 of the 62 subjects (P<.001). The judges then 
jointly resolved their differences of opinion regarding the other 16 
cases and produced a final consensus placement of all subjects into 
two final groups of 31 each. 


When this grouping was compared with that resulting from the 
original selection based on supervisory ratings, only 34 agreements 
resulted (P<.50). This rather disturbing outcome prompted an in- 
spection of the supervisor ratings and disclosed the fact that many 
of the disagreements were due to the meaningless use of single scale- 
point (the highest one) by some supervisors for all of the student- 
teachers they had assessed. At this point the authors were faced 
with the choice of abandoning completely the study as originally de- 
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signed, or of attempting to salvage smaller criterion groups upon 
which both supervisors and judges agreed in the ratings of effective- 
ness. The present report, then, concerns the reduced groups result- 
ing from application of the rule that both sentence-completion judges 
and supervisor must agree regarding the effectiveness level. Thirty- 
four subjects were retained for the subsequent analyses. 


Two-group analyses of variance were computed for each of the 10 
scores available from the Self-Report Inventory, for all 18 scales of 
the California Psychological Inventory, and for each of the factors 
of the Pupil Observation Survey. 


Results 


In Table I the results from the analyses with the Pupil Observa- 
tion Survey and the Self-Report Inventory are presented. (see Table 
Be 

Factor I of the POSR (Friendly, Cheerful, Admired) and Factor 
IV (Strict Control) yielded highly significant differences between 
the means of the two groups. Student-teachers rated as effective are 
regarded by their pupils to be considerably higher on both of these 
characterictics. These attributes are not necessarily self-contradict- 
ing in conjunction; they suggest firm discipline without the harshness 
or interpersonal distance that often characterizes the authoritarian 
teacher. On the other hand, the effective teacher is not simply 
warm and friendly; she provides a meaningful structured classroom 
atmosphere. 


There was a tendency for the effective teachers to be rated 
higher on poise and knowledgeability (Factor II), but this effect did 
not reach an acceptable level of reliability. Of some interest also is 
the finding that the Third Factor (interesting, Preferred), and the 
Fifth Factor (Pupil-centred) did not show any ability to differenti- 
ate the two criterion groups. There is a strong suggestion in these 
latter findings that professional evaluations of teaching effectiveness 
and pupils’ preferences in teacher-behavior do not share a common 
value orientation. 


Examination of the particular scores from the SRI which success- 
fully discriminated the criterion groups suggests that the effective 
teachers report considerably more positive attitudes towards all as- 
pects of their personal worlds. Of particular interest are the very 
much more positive attitudes toward Self and Authority and the 
more comfortable acceptance of Reality on the part of the effective 
teachers. These people report a high degree of self-assurance, in a 
context of willingness to accept the world as it is—particularly the 
structure of legitimate authority relationships. 
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TABLE I 


MEANS AND SIGNIFICANCE TESTS FOR EFFECTIVE 
AND INEFFECTIVE STUDENT-TEACHERS ON THE 
POSR AND SRI SCALES 


In- 
Effec- effec- 
Scale tive tive F 
Mean Mean ratio rE 

Pupil Observation Survey 

Factor I: Friendly, Cheerful, Admired ......... 55.00 45.79 9.43 < .005 
Factor II: Knowledgeable, Poised ...........0.0... 50.85 44.83 2.01 < 20 
Factor III: Interesting, Preferred oeccccccccco 50.88 49.56 mL een ee 
BactorlV:.pirict Control’ 22345.555606.4 53.66 42.58 14.66 < .001 
Factor V: “Pupil-cemtered”? cicccccccscsscssssscsnssnsussne 48.37 46.89 E13 yh) hie Sees 
Self-Report Inventory 

STA LT a ee Se ee ee 21.18 15.18 11.43 < .005 
OLE ERE any eg Ra eek en 21.24 19.12 3.38 < 10 
CLES Cea cla acne ae Rianne tah Ce a 19.82 16.29 3.25 <.10 
eG TyMe Tsp eH ace 8 Meme trae me al te 8 Weber ten alta Ua ee 20.41 17.59 9.10 <.01 
\VUNPEI § Spy Re SOOT, Sooke ee ibaa, Sse Weegee aero et on 16.82 15.65 Tie eee 
Pealitye tee St ae a eee Ce 17.65 13.24 10.05 < .005 
bees i Ri tenet meee Lae ke 18.71 16.41 a By LPR eee 
TE tS a i Se AN af nash Biches 21.06 19.47 3.38 <.10 
OLA eh on OR ee ee 156.88 132.94 12.25 < .005 
(O-T ACER) o/ (Sc WER) itt iim 1.09 1.26 3.31 < 410 

IN eee et I oe Ee 17 17 


Half of the scales from the CPI yielded differences significant be- 
yond the 5% level of confidence, in which the effective teachers ob- 
tained higher scores, as shown in Table II. (see Table II) Especially 
striking were their higher means for Achievement via Conformity 
(but not via Independence), Capacity for Status, Dominance, Good 
Impression, Sociability, and Psychological-mindedness. The sug- 
gestions from this group of findings support some of the indications 
previously mentioned. The effective teachers appear to be socially 
involved and active individuals, although firmly anchored within the 
social and academic achievement-structure in which they find them- 
selves. The fact that the Socialization scale yielded virtually no dif- 
ference in means for the two groups offers little support for the no- 
tion that ineffective teaching behavior is a systematic resultant of 
anti-social attitudes. 

Discussion 


As defined by the criterion groups isolated in the present study, 
ineffective teaching behavior appears to be a function of inadequate 
social skills, lack of self-assurance, and inability to function com- 
fortably within the authority structures of extant institutions. 
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TABLE II 


MEANS AND SIGNIFICANCE TESTS FOR EFFECTIVE AND 
INEFFECTIVE STUDENT-TEACHERS ON THE SCALES 


OF THE CPI 
In- 
Effec- effec- 
tive tive F 

CPI Scale Mean Mean ratio FP 
Do—Dominance .2.ca ota ne ee ee ee 32.82 26.88 8.94 <.01 
Cs——-Canacity for status’ eon cree 23.29 19.59 9.94 < .005 
S¥—Sociability toe tee ee ee. 29.41 24.82 6.73 < .025 
Sp—Social Presence occccccsscnecsssessssaesseareneeaesneness 37.41 33.88 2.20 < .20 
Sa—Self-acceptance ...ccccecscsmsesstsusseseseeensese 25.00 22.65 4.83 <.05 
Wh Well-being oo eee eee 37.35 34.41 2.63 <.20 
Re—Responsioutt Var sows an ee ee. 34.59 31.35 4.59 <.05 
BOs DOCIALIZALION | Ce ek ae eee teres ren 39.65 37.94 2 cate Cree 
SGT CON CLO rice ea tenet ner 30.53 27.00 2.73 <.20 
To—Tolerance: 2g te cheese cce Re ee ce 24.82 21.65 4.59 <.05 
Gi—GO0d IMPFESSION on eccccsccsssssscssreeseesseesessnsesesersenesns 20.76 15.71 8.59 ZegAip 
Cm=Communalityigce s42.0 ote 25.65 25.75 Oe eee se 
Ac—Achievement via Conformity ou. 31.20 25.88 13.70 <.001 
Ai—Achievement via independence ................. 20.53 20.12 117 rereee 
Te—Intellectual eff9CiON Cy ooncccccccssssusssneeneeeenes 41.59 38.18 3.95 <.10 
Py—Psychological-mindedness oeccccccsossssnsnenen 13.24 10.59 tao < .025 
Pxeoshlexibility 7c eee ee ne eee ee 10.88 9.94 [GSE tee 
Fe=Femininity 02 ee ae nes 22.76 23.59 OL MAE ee. 

NSS 02 2 eRe en Gee ee 17 17 


It is possible, of course, to interpret certain of the present findings 
as indications of support for the often cited “conformity” of American 
teachers. Such a view, however, overlooks the fact that the effective 
teachers in the present sample also indicate considerably stronger 
feelings of self-assurance and social dominance than might be ex- 
pected from a timidly stereopathic personality syndrome. The quality 
of the acceptance of extant institutional structure appears to be one 
which permits the individual to function comfortably and with 
optimal results. Considering the nature of most American school 
systems, with their overpowering ability to suffocate and ultimately 
reject the rebel with unique ideas, the qualities displayed by the 
effective teachers in this study may well be survival qualities. If 
change is possible in the typical American school system, the im- 
provements which are likely to last are usually initiated from within 
the structure by individuals who have the desire for. improvement 
and the ability to bring about the necessary alterations through tact- 
ful manipulation of the existing structure. 


The highly-selected samples employed in the present study rep- 
resent the combined opinions of two groups of professionals who 
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place a premium on certain personality characteristics which are 
directly relevant to the findings. The psychologists who undertook 
the sentence-completion analyses, particularly, but also many of 
the student-teacher supervising professors, consider autonomy and 
originality to be highly important characteristics. To a certain ex- 
tent, their evaluations of the student-teachers reflect the presence 
or absence of these characteristics. The student-teachers chosen as 
most effective for the present study did, in fact, appear quite unlike 
the ineffective teachers along many dimensions reflecting aspects 
of ego-strength. At the same time, the selected student-teachers 
also indicated an unusual willingness to accept traditional authority 
patterns. The use of a composite criterion in this study may well 
have avoided the two horns of a dilemma in selecting optimally ef- 
fective teachers. Autonomy and self-assurance, particularly when 
combined with a strong anti-authoriatrian character structure, often 
lead only to stiffened resistance on the part of school administrators. 
At the other extreme, timid adherence to tradition may be quite ac- 
ceptable to administrators, but the cumulative effects of staffing the 
schools with such individuals are only too well known. 


Summary 


Two criterion groups of 17 female student-teachers were selected 
by means of a composite of evaluations by supervising professors and 
sentence-completion assessments. The two groups were compared 
on five factors of the Pupil Observation Survey, 10 scores from the 
Self-Report Inventory, and the 18 scales of the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory. Effective teachers were considered by their 
pupils to be more friendly, yet more completely in control of their 
classes. They indicated a considerably greater degree of self-accept- 
ance as well as social dominance when compared to the ineffective 
teachers. The effective teachers were also found to be more accept- 
ing of traditional authority relationships, and for this reason could be 
expected to display the ability to work for improvements from 
within established institutional patterns without engendering the 
hostility and resistance often aroused by those who seek changes in 
public school programs. 
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THE LINGUISTIC TRAINING OF CANADIAN 
TEACHERS 


By 


JAcK R. CAMERON 
University of Victoria 


From his family and acquaintances an individual learns how to 
speak his language for purposes of ordinary communication. It is 
the role of the school to teach him how to read and write, and to lend 
some measure of polish and facility to his speech. Professional edu- 
cators have little control over the family or acquaintances, but other- 
wise they must accept total responsibility for the quality of the ling- 
uistic training offered the student during his years in public school. 
In particular, it has been the task of the elementary school teacher 
and the high school teacher of English to maintain the precious herit- 
age of literacy in our society. How successfully have these linguis- 
tic responsibilities been met? 


It is apparent that neither educators nor the general public 
are satisfied with the standard of literacy achieved by the schools. 
It is a commonplace to say that the fundamental skills of reading, 
writing and speaking are minimal; furthermore, the majority of 
students understand few or none of the principles of language, 
have slight desire to extend their command of language, are casual 
about the beauties of language, largely fail to recognize the per- 
suasive power inherent in language, and in general, are ill-equipped 
to enjoy the pleasures and to avoid the dangers of mass communica- 
tion. 


There are several reasons why public education has failed 
to achieve an acceptable standard of literacy. Hasty or poorly in- 
formed curriculum planning has sometimes been responsible; un- 
suitable or outdated textbooks are common; overcrowded classrooms 
have contributed to the problem; badly designed programs of mass 
testing are frequently blamed; but probably the major weakness lies 
in the teaching itself. This does not mean that teachers have neglect- 
ed their duties. Within the limits set by their training and classroom 
environment, most do the job to the best of their ability. Few teach- 
ers, however, can easily rise above the limitations of their profession- 
al university training, and if the standard of instruction in reading, 
writing and speech is unsatisfactory in the public schools, then it is 
to the program designed to prepare teachers that one must first turn 
in seeking a remedy. 
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There are many questions that might be asked of teachers— 
particularly of elementary school teachers and English teachers—in 
attempting to assess their qualifications for teaching the young about 
language. How well acquainted, for instance, are they with the 
origin and development of the English language? How firm a grasp 
do they have of the origin and principles of prescriptive grammar? 
Are they aware of the challenge to traditional grammar or modern 
linguistic science? Are they able to demonstrate the approach to 
language of the advocates of structural and transformational gram- 
mar? Do they understand the principles of lexicography, and are 
they conversant with the theories and problems in matters of usage? 


These considerations gave rise in the autumn of 1964 to a survey of 
teacher training institutes in Canada in an attempt to assess to what 
extent formal training in the history and principles of the English 
language is required of prospective teachers in this country. Re- 
search appeared to be non-existant. In the United States, sur- 
veys indicated that probably only about twenty percent of training 
institutions require courses in linguistics of their students. 


Six copies of a questionnaire were sent to the thirty-eight uni- 
versities and teachers’ colleges (excluding French-speaking schools) 
that train teachers for the public schools. The questionnaires were 
to be passed along to anyone on the staff involved in English or 
“Language Arts” methods courses at the intermediate, elementary or 
high school levels. 


Replies were received from 31 institutions, including all major 
universities. Every province was represented in the figures. Re- 
plies from individual staff members totalled 53. 


If it is agreed that knowledge of and facility in the sounds and 
written symbols of the English language are of vital importance to 
teachers, then the results of the survey make it clear that institu- 
tions of teacher education in Canada should undertake a close analy- 
sis of the linguistic training given their graduates. In most pro- 
grams at present, such training appears to be either haphazard or 
non-existent. Replies indicate that only one-quarter of the element- 
ary teachers and high school teachers of English are required to take 
a course in the history, principles, or structure of the language. But 
even this figure is probably optimistic: some of the courses mention- 
ed did not have the titles traditionally applied to linguistics studies. 
Often the comments suggested that the training involved little more 
than a review of traditional grammar. Furthermore, over 65% of the 
institutions have no such courses available as electives to students 
in education. 


The major reasons why Canadian teachers receive less than 
minimal background in the study of language are predictable: al- 
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most all respondents cited either lack of time or inadequate staff. 
The principal factor is time, a familiar enemy in the training of 
teachers. As long as the basic training is given in the first or sec- 
ond year of university, it is unlikely that much time will be avail- 
able for fruitful studies in linguistics. More provision, however, 
should be made for later training either in the senior years or dur- 
ing summer sessions. Another solution would be to give the ele- 
mentary teacher his professional training in the third year, which 
would leave the first two years free for academic studies. 


A second problem is the lack of personnel in the field of linguis- 
tics. There are very few trained linguists on the staffs of Canadian 
universities, and the offerings of departments of English are often 
meagre. It is promising, however, that larger numbers of young 
scholars are entering the field of linguistic science, and probably 
greater opportunity will be provided in the future for more thorough 
study in language. When such opportunities do arise, faculties of 
Education must be prompt to take advantage of them. 


It is clear, finally, that members of faculty charged with train- 
ing English teachers are by no means complacent about their cur- 
rent programs or the quality of language instruction in Canadian 
schools. The replies were virtually unanimous in agreeing that 
more linguistic training for teachers is necessary. Furthermore, 
91% expressed dissatisfaction with the curriculum and instruction 
in English grammar and usage in the public schools. 


In spite of what is often assumed, there appears to be no wall of 
traditionalism facing those who hope to carry the new gospel of 
linguistic science into the institutions of teacher training. The re- 
sults of the survey reveal a curiosity about the potential of linguistics, 
and a promising current of eagerness to test this potential in the pub- 
lic schools. It is the responsibility of the experts to provide the 
opportunities for English specialists in the professional schools to ac- 
quire further background so that they might more effectively fill 
the gap until enough trained linguists are available. 
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AN ASSESSMENT OF THE ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
OF AVERAGE AND ACCELERATED PUPILS IN 
EDMONTON’S CONTINUOUS PROGRESS PLAN 


By 


RupouPH S. MELNYcHUK 
AND 
JouHn H. M. AnpDREwS 


The Purpose 


The purpose of the study was to compare the academic achieve- 
ment of pupils in the Continuous Progress Plan in the Edmonton 
Public School System with matched pupils who attended traditional- 
ly Graded classes. This comparison was possible because the Con- 
tinuous Progress Plan has been introduced gradually, thereby pro- 
viding a population of pupils whose schooling has been exclusively 
in the traditionally Graded Plan. 


The Edmonton Continuous Progress Plan 


At the end of grade one pupils are screened on the basis of I.Q., 
achievement, and the teacher’s judgment. Upon entering their sec- 
ond year of schooling they are assigned to one of four groups: sup- 
erior, high average, low average, and slow. Classes are generally 
made up of at least two groups with low average and superior 
groups usually forming one of the combinations and high average 
and slow forming the other. 

The superior group is accelerated by completing the work of 
grades two, three, four, and five in three years. The high average 
and low average groups both proceed at the normal pace of one 
grade per year and the slow group is decelerated by spending five 
years to complete the work of the four grades, two through five. 
To cover the six grades of elementary school, then, the superior 
group spends five years, and the slow group spends seven years. 


Definition of Terms 


1. Average Pupils—pupils in the six-year program. The symbols 
4/6 and 5/6 are used to indicate pupils in the fourth year of the six- 
year program and the fifth year of the six-year program, respectively. 


2. Superior Pupils—pupils in the five-year program. The symbols 
4/5 and 5/5 are used to indicate pupils in the fourth year of the five- 
year program and the fifth year of the five-year program. 


3. Slow Pupils—pupils in the seven-year program. 
4. Graded Pupils—pupils in the regular Graded program. 
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The symbols 4g, 5g, 5gg, and 6g are used to designate pupils in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth years of the graded program. 


The Sample 


The subjects of this study are restricted to nineteen Edmonton 
Public elementary schools. Ten of these schools used the Continu- 
ous Progress Plan and the other nine were on the Graded Program. 

Pupils from the C.P.P. schools included average and superior 
only. Not enough pupils from the seven-year program were avail- 
able for useful statistical analysis. 


Measures of Achievement 
The comparison of academic achievement utilized scores of the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills in vocabulary, reading comprehension, 
language and arithmetic skills and the Edmonton Public School 
Board tests in arithmetic, reading, science and social studies. 


Comparison I—Average Pupils 


All Continuous Progress Plan schools in the Edmonton Public 
School District were categorized according to socio-economic levels 


TABLE I 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE RESEARCH GROUPS 
Research Mean Mean Socio-Economic 
Groups N 1.Q. Age Distribution 
CPP: 125 115.1 9.8 H—37 
4/6 M—59 
L—29 
Graded 125 115.4 9.9 H—37 
4g M—59 
L—29 
CPP. 99 116.8 10.9 H—28 
5/6 M—50 
L—21 
Graded 99 116.7 10.9 H—28 
5g M—50 
L—21 
GP.P: 80 132.2 9.9 H—24 
4/5 M—39 
L—17 
Graded 80 131.4 10.8 H—24 
5ge M—39 
L—17 
C.P.P. 70 131.5 10.9 H—21 
5/5 M—42 
.: L—T 
Graded 70 131.0 11.8 H—21 
6g M—42 
L—7 
M—Middle 
H—High 
L—Low 
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using average assessment of family homes in each district as the 
criterion. From each of the upper, middle and low levels one school 
was randomly selected for inclusion in the study. Pupils in the 
fourth and fifth year of the six-year program were chosen as the ex- 
perimental group. Characteristics of these two groups are shown 
in the first and third rows of Table I. 


The control pupils were chosen from schools which were using 
the Graded system. Three schools were randomly selected from each 
of the high, middle and low socio-economic groups. The fourth and 
fifth grade pupils were then used as individual matchees for experi- 
mental group pupils on the basis of socio-economic status of school 
attended, sex, I.Q. and academic content covered. Chararteristics 
of these two control groups are shown in the second and fourth rows 
of Table I. 


Comparison II—Superior Pupils 

Experimental groups consisted of the entire population of 4/5 
and 5/5 pupils, from the ten schools including both of these programs, 
and control groups were established for superior pupils in the same 
way as described above. Pupils from the fourth year of the five- 
year program were matched with grade five pupils and pupils from 
the fifth year of the five-year program with grade six pupils. These 
groups are listed in the bottom half of Table I. It is noted that the 
C.P.P. students are approximately a year younger in each case than 
their matchees in the comparable control group. 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF TESTS OF SIGNIFICANCE OF MEAN 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUPS OF MATCHED PAIRS 
4/6 and 4g 5/6 and 5g 4/5 and 5gg 5/5 and 6g 


Tests D sig. D sig. D sig. D sig. 
Iowa 
N OCADULALY (eens. — NSD. + NS.D. — O01 — NSD. 
Iowa 
Reading 
Comprehension... — NSD. + NSD — 01 — NSD. 
Iowa 
Language 
Skitis# «. 2vGeuS. — NS.D. + NS.D. — 01 — NSD. 
Iowa 
Arithmetic 
SKiligt ee Las + NS.D. — NSD. — NSD. — O1 
E.P.S.B. 
Reading os =. 05 — NS.D. — NSD. 
E.P.S.B. 
ATithmetic.......ccccccscone + NS.D. — NSD. — NSD. + NS.D. 
E.P.S.B. 
DCIOTICee.ey mre ao 05 — NSD. — NS.D. — NSD. 
E.P.S.B. 
Social Studieg............ — 05 
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Findings 
Table II shows a summary of the tests of significance of mean 


differences for each test and also indicates the group that achieved 
the higher mean. A positive D indicates C.P.P. superiority. 


On the basis of the test results on the Iowa and Edmonton bat- 
teries, the average pupils in the C.P.P. showed no consistent differ- 
ence in achievement from that of their matched counterparts in the 
Graded Plan (first and second columns). This study would indic- 
ate that the C.P.P. has had little influence on academic achievement 
for the average pupils. 


The results of the tests administered to superior pupils indicate 
that the youngsters who completed five years in the Graded Pro- 
gram had statistically higher means on three out of seven of the 
achievement batteries than their matched partners who had com- 
pleted the same program in four years in the C.P.P. (third column). 
It should again be noted that these C.P.P. pupils had spent a full 
year less in school than the Graded pupils. The three tests which 
showed significance were tests of basic skills, which are probably 
correlated more highly with mental age than are the local tests bas- 
ed on the Edmonton curriculum. It would appear that acceleration 
has brought the C.P.P. students almost up to the achievement level 
of the control students who have had an extra year of schooling. 


There was no significant difference in performance between the 
superior pupils in the fifth year of the five-year program in the 
C.P.P. and matched sixth-grade pupils in the Graded Plan in six 
of the eight tests administered (fourth column). Superiority in the 
Iowa arithmetic tests can be partially explained by the fact that the 
graded pupils had a more intensive training in traditional arithmetic. 
This interpretation is supported by the finding of no significant dif- 
ference on the Edmonton test. Superiority in Social Studies prob- 
ably results from the fact that accelerated pupils do not move more 
rapidly than others through the Social Studies curriculum but 
rather miss parts of it. On the basis of the testing, then, it must be 
concluded that there was little or no difference in achievement de- 
spite the fact that pupils in the C.P.P. had attended school one year 
less than the Graded classes. 


Implications 


The C.P.P. may be considered to be successful if it provides edu- 
cational advantages for the slow and the superior pupils. If this view 
is taken, it is sufficient to expect that average pupils should suffer 
no deleterious effects. The study shows that this is indeed the case 
as far as achievement is concerned. 
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If it were expected, however, that even average pupils on the 
C.P.P. should benefit by it, the findings will be somewhat disappoint- 
ing. Yet such results are not surprising because other studies have 
seldom found homogeneous grouping, of itself, to produce superior 
academic achievement. Where homogeneous groups have higher 
achievement the grouping has usually been accompanied by cur- 
riculum adaptation and differentiated teaching methods. If the 
C.P.P. is to produce a higher level of achievement for average pupils 
it should concentrate on developing these areas. 


Most principals who took part in the study mentioned the need 
for such differentiation of techniques and curricula. Suggestions 
pointed to a need for continual discussion, experimentation, and 
evaluation of methods and curricula for each group. Present know- 
ledge in the area together with the outcomes of local efforts should 
be used in producing materials for assisting the teachers. Such 
guides would be useful to all teachers but particularly to the many 
beginning teachers who so commonly are placed in the middle grades 
of the elementary school. 


Test results indicate that superior pupils in the C.P.P. who have 
completed the elementary program in five years are little or no dif- 
ferent in academic achievement from matched pupils who have at- 
tended school for six years. It would appear that the academic 
achievement of accelerated superior pupils in the C.P.P. has proven 
to be most successful. These results indicate that the C.P.P. can 
save a pupil one year of schooling at the elementary level and still 
provide instruction which will enable the accelerated pupil to main- 
tain standards of academic achievement which are not significantly 
different from that of comparable pupils who remain in the element- 
ary program six years. 

Higher achievement still might be gained by placing greater em- 
phasis on the adaptation and development of suitable curriculum 
and teaching methods for this group also. Research also indicates 
that careful selection of teachers combined with some degree of 
teacher specialization might prove especially beneficial to superior 
pupils. 

Before general evaluations of the C.P.P. may be made the 
achievement of the decelerated pupils must be assessed. Equally 
necessary are more studies that are now available of the effects of 
the C.P.P. upon factors other than achievement. 
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TEACHING PROCEDURES IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By 
A. F. OLson 


Faculty of Graduate Study 
University of Alberta 


Introduction 


The aim of education is the promotion of learning. Involved in 
the education process are at least six sets of variables—the learner, 
the teacher, the course of study, the methods and procedures of 
teaching, the administrative arrangements and the physical environ- 
ment. A considerable amount of research has been, and is being, 
carried on involving these aspects of education. 


The purpose of this investigation was to study classroom pro- 
cedures used in the teaching of social studies at the junior high school 
level. More specifically, this study attempted to determine what 
procedures are used in teaching social studies, where the teacher 
learned these, and the relationship of these procedures to the ex- 
perience, training, sex and expressed attitudes of the teacher. 


A definite need for research at the very heart of the educative 
process, the methods and procedures of instruction, is apparent. 
Corey and Monroe suggested this most definitely as follows: 


When one summarizes what is definitely known in the teaching of the 

social studies, he is impressed by the paucity of convincing conclusions. 

They seem to be so few, so tentative, and so limited as to leave the whole 

field open for the repetition of previous studies. (2:1154) 

The meagerness of knowledge and well constructed theory is 
indicated by the lack of agreement and clarity in the definition of 
the basic concepts of method, techniques and procedures. (7:108). 
This confusion necessitated a careful definition of the following: 


Method 


Method is an all-inclusive term. The concept of method is syn- 
onymous with pattern. A number of procedures or techniques are 
included in a method of teaching, a total pattern of instruction. Lec- 
turing, social recitation, laboratory, Morrison Plan, Delton Plan and 
project are names applied to method, each different mainly because 


of the order of, inclusion of, or emphasis placed on instructioal pro- 
cedures. (1:15) 


Procedure 


Procedure is synonymous with technique, and these terms may 
be used interchangeably. Procedures or techniques refer to activi- 
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ties within a lesson or series of lessons used to obtain the objectives 
desired. Examples include lecture, question and answer, discussion, 
written exercise, testing and excursion. 


Method and procedures are often confused because the same 
terminology is applied to both. Lecturing is an example of this. 
Also confused with procedures are the parts of a lesson which in- 
clude motivation, overview, drill, review, evaluation, and the like. 
Most procedures may be used as a part of a lesson. For example, the 
audio-visual procedures may be used in motivating or testing. 


Related Literature 


Much research has been done and much has been written in the 
complex field of methods and procedures. A considerable amount 
is of questionable quality and difficult to evaluate. Much of the 
problem stems from the difficulty of subjecting the multitude of 
variables involved to objective or experimental treatment. 

Horn isolated at least eight factors that affect or are closely re- 
lated to techniques. These include the aims, subject matter form 
and organization, the learner or student, teacher, administrative ar- 
rangement and physical environment. (6:1-39) 


The social studies curriculum in Alberta 


The general objective or aim of the social studies program is: 


vii ga geu to develop citizens who (1) understand our changing society; (2) 

possess a sound framework of values and ideals which indicate what ought 

to be, set goals for the individual and give direction to his actions; and (3) 

have the necessary competence—skills and abilities— to participate in 

group living in such ways as to make changes in the direction of the de- 

sired values and ideals. (4:10). 

The social studies course in Alberta involves the integration of 
history, geography, economics and other social sciences. The 
sequence in the junior high school is: 

(a) Grade Seven—Development of Canadian Culture. 

(b) Grade Eight—Canada and the Commonwealth. 

(c) Grade Nine—Canada in the Western World. 


The program is organized in units of study. 


General methods of instruction 


Investigation in the field of general methods of teaching the 
social studies has been confined largely to a comparison of two 
named methods, for example, laboratory and contract method. The 
results of this type of research has not proven particularly fruitful. 
Evidence fails to support the superiority of any particular single 
method. (5:850) (9:245). 
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Teaching procedures or techniques 


Research in the field of classroom techniques has been of two 
types. Firstly, researchers have compared specific procedures. Sec- 
ondly, surveys have been made of existing practices in the schools in 
various areas of Canada and the United States. These surveys in- 
dicate that a variety of procedures are used in classroom instruction. 
These include: 


1. lecturing which is defined as an extended discourse by the 
teacher, 

2. questioning by the teacher and answering by pupils, 

3. class discussion, 

4. written exercises, 

5. individual student reports, 

6. formal written tests, 

7. audio-visual devices and materials, 

8. excursion or field trip, 

9. small group activities, 

10. individual study, 

11. panels and debates, and 

12. resource-person visits. 


The use of a particular technique is influenced by a number of 
factors, but teacher-preference tends to govern, to a great extent, the 
choice of procedures used and the amount of time devoted to them. 
Class discussion, lecturing, and question and answer were among the 
first four procedures reported in use by all researchers. (3:350) 
(11:166) (12:447) (8:171). 

Where do teachers learn the procedures that they use? Norris 
believes teachers learn to teach by example, that is, they teach as 
they are or were taught. (10:209). However, research evidence 
does not indicate how or where teachers learn their procedures. 


The Regents’ Inquiry represented one of the few attempts to 
study the relationship of the teacher variable to the procedures used 
in the classroom. The relationship of years of experience to method 
reported preferred, indicated that teachers with less than five and 
more than twenty-five years of experience depended heavily on the 
question and answer technique. They indicated less tendency to 
use supervised study and other procedures such as excursion and 
group activities than did teachers with from five to twenty-five 
years of teaching. Teachers with more than four and less than 
twenty-five years of experience reported the use of more varied 
procedures than did those in the two extreme groups. (11:167). 
Insofar as sex is concerned, women reported the use of more varied 
procedures than men (11:167). This study also indicated that junior 
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high school teachers tended to employ considerably more varied and 
informal procedures than did senior high school teachers. (11:167). 


Research evidence is, thus, meager. This necessitated the re- 
search involved being of an exploratory nature. 


Procedures of Investigation 


This investigation was designed to be survey-type study. Two 
instruments were designed and constructed to obtain the data re- 
quired. The first was a questionnaire to be answered by teachers 
of social studies in junior high schools, and the second was an ob- 
servation schedule to be completed by superintendents on their 
visits to classrooms. The instruments were parallel and contained 
basically the same type of questions. In both cases all questions 
were open-ended, allowing answers other than the suggested ones 
to be submitted. 


To allow the respondents maximum freedom in answering, the 
instruments were distributed through the superintendents of the 
Province of Alberta. Thus the anonymity of all persons participat- 
ing was assured. Unsigned instruments were forwarded directly to 
the investigator. 


Sample selection procedure was designed to obtain responses 
from a representative sample of the population of teachers instruct- 
ing in social studies in the grades seven, eight and nine classrooms in 
Alberta. One hundred-forty teachers answered and returned the 
questionnaire and forty-two teachers were observed. This repre- 
sented 69% and 79% return of the instruments. Of these, analysis 
showed that the university training of the sample varied from less 
than one year to more than six. The teaching experience of re- 
spondents varied from none to over thirty years. An equal number 
of men and women were included in the sample. Teachers from 
large and small, and urban and predominantly rural schools were 
included in the sample. The respondents were widely distributed 
geographically throughout the Province. 

The data obtained were treated, statistically, in terms of rank 
order, percentage, Pearson product-moment correlation, the ‘F test’ 
of homogeniety of variances, the significance of difference between 
means, and biserial corrlation. The level of significance was set at 
.05 with a two-tailed test being used. 


Analysis of Data 
Number of procedures 


How many different procedures are used by teachers in social 
studies instruction? The average number is nine while the range 
is from five to thirteen. Table I below indicates the distribution. 
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TABLE I 
NUMBER OF TEACHING PROCEDURES USED BY 
TEACHERS 
Number of Number of Per cent of 
Procedures Teachers Using Teachers Using 
S.or less 22.6 a: aL 
6 eels soe ee eee el ee ee 10 7.14 
Ts ticht eet a ee WE Mia hich, orc 21 15.00 
Sree A Bs eee Oi: Ae eee OA 24 17.14 
GO Dial gr oe! bee ee pe ee 25 17.86 
20 tse reel ees ee Se ae. oe 28 20.00 
cB DRY Be AT 8A el 5s Lae omen Ce abrceol 18 12.86 
EBA we Sa Re 9h hs Pad Tea ot 9 ap 
V3idremore 2s ee ee 4 2.86 
Total ye eee eee eee 140 


How many procedures are used in a single lesson? The mean 
number is four while the range is from one to eleven. Table II 
shows the distribution. 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF TEACHING PROCEDURES USED BY 
TEACHERS IN A SINGLE LESSON 


Number of Number of Per cent of 
Procedures Teachers Using Teachers Using 

Te ee eee, See ee eee 1 2.38 

NU MARA OME As Bite) 2 4 Radi ot dt ve 6 14.29 

Oh Laie ne Boat ee Br werd 10 23.81 

fT Ee NE Re Cee wee oF SORTS, 9 21.43 

S Pe bal te ee ok ee ek ee 8 19.05 

GOP NORE finger oe 8 19.05 

Ota lhe S252 eee ee 6 ee Me 42 


Kinds of procedures 


What procedures are used by teachers in instruction? Observa- 
tion and questionnaire responses indicated that at least thirteen dif- 
ferent techniques are used. Table III illustrates the distribution of 
different procedures used by teachers. 


Frequency of use of procedures 


Which procedures are most often used by teachers? Which are 
used least often? The most frequently used techniques reported 
were lecturing, question and answer, class discussion and written 
exercise. The least frequently used reported were excursions, 
panels and debates, and resource person visits. 
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TABLE III 


KINDS OF TEACHING PROCEDURES USED BY TEACHERS 


Number of Percentage Number of Percentage 


Teachers of 
Reported Teachers 
Using Reported 


Kinds of Procedurse Using 
ES CR, 5 a i RE Ce 138 98.57 
Question and ANSWET oovcecceccscesccene 137 97.86 
Lecture (37. = eee roe as 135 96.43 
Audio-Visual Activities 0... 130 92.86 
Written, Exercises... 128 91.43 
Class in Discussion ....ccccccossssscssacss 127 90.72 
Individual Reports oo.cccccsccscssssnnin 120 85.71 
Small Group Activities 0.000.000 86 61.43 
Individual Study ii.2.2..05 hen 79 56.43 
Panels or Debates o.ccccccccccscsscsssssanne 59 42,14 
Resource Person Visits ..cccccccsccsconee 52 37.14 
PEA CUPSIONS ee ee ee 37 26.43 
Oiiers eee ee ee, 25 17.86 

N=140 


Teachers sources of procedures 


Teachers of 
Observed Teachers 
Using Observed 
Using 
5 11.90 
40 95.24 
36 85.71 
8 19.05 
29 69.05 
19 45.24 
15 35.71 
5 11.90 
13 30.95 
1 2.38 
2 4.52 
1 2.38 
7 16.67 
N=—42 


Where do teachers learn the instructional procedures that they 
use? The responses from the questionnaire indicated that teachers 
learn procedures in several ways. Table IV shows the ten ways that 


teachers learn their procdures. 


TABLE IV 
SOURCE OF TEACHING PROCEDURES 
Number of 
Teachers 
Acquiring in 
Sourses Indicated Way 
EEX DETICNICE Fen terre een eR ee 133 
University Method Course ....ccccccccmoeneens 122 
Observed Teachers During School Life 121 
Educational Literature o...ccccccccsecscsnesecesenen 116 
Practices | CAChING 9nd ee ee 81 
Observing Fellow Teachers ...cccccccmomesesons 56 
Discussion With Fellow Teachers ............. 19 
TmSOrvice ACEI VItICS | in ciscsesecsnscsesmeesemseeecestesntees 14 
Supervisory ASSistance o....cccccccccscsessenessneenens 12 
SEUICEME SUP SOSHON oii se rctececa nccwoeneisseen leg 3 
PBS parle rot seman een Mien eens lira dee 6 
N=140 


121 


Percentage of 
Teachers 
Acquiring in 


Indicated Way 


95.00 
87.14 
86.43 
82.86 
57.86 
40.00 
13.57 
10.00 

8.57 

2.14 

4,29 
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Number of procedures in relation 
to teachers’ training 


When a Pearson-product moment correlation was calculated to 
determine the relationship between the two factors, the resulting 
coefficient was found to be not significant. 


Number of procedures in relation to 
teachers’ years of experience 


This relationship was analyzed in a similar manner to ‘teacher 
training’ and the correlation coefficient resulting was found not to be 
significant. 

Number of classroom procedures in relation to sex 

The relationship between sex and number of procedures was 
analyzed using the ‘F test’ for the homogeniety of variances and the 
test for significance of difference between two means for indepen- 


dent samples. The difference between means was not significant. 
Table V shows the distribution for male and female respondents. 


TABLE V 


TOTAL NUMBER OF PROCEDURES USED BY 
MALE AND FEMALE TEACHERS 


Number of Procedures Female Male 
5 orslesshes ee Se ae eee 0 1 
Ghia mia) lens eee eee tat 4 8 
(OBERT EN pau edea he aS aS AA 9 10 
Pee Ole ed ee neces She BN 11 12 
Ge eee ee eee Le: eer ee 17 11 

AO See eee ee ee ee eee eee 18 9 

11. USE Ea ee eee 8 a4 
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X=9.029 X=8.957 


Number of procedures in relation 
to expressed attitude 


The results of the analysis of this relationship using the biserial 
correlation found the coefficient to be not significant. 


Findings and Conclusions 


This study was an exploratory investigation into the field of 
classroom procedures in teaching social studies at the junior high 
school level. The nature of the study, a survey, was dictated by 
the degree and nature of investigation in the field to date. The re- 
sults of this study indicate that: 


1. Teachers use a variety of procedures or techniques. No norm- 
ative judgment is implied regarding the use of a number of pro- 
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cedures. This does not mean, of course, that all teachers use many 
procedures. The range is from five to thirteen procedures, while the 
mean number is nine. Eight or more procedures are used in teaching 
by 75.43 per cent of the teachers of social studies. 


2. Procedures reported in use by teachers include testing, ques- 
tion and answer, lecturing, audio-visual activities, written exercises, 
class discussion, individual reports, small group activities, individual 
study, panels and debates, resource-person visits and excursions. 
Over ninety per cent of teachers use testing, question and answer, 
lecturing, audio-visual activities, written exercises and class dis- 
cussion. The most frequently used procedures reported include 
lecturing, question and answer, and written exercise in that order. 
The least frequently used procedures include excursion, resource- 
person visits, and panels and debates. 


3. Teachers learn or acquire instructional procedures in at least 
eleven different ways. These include experience in the classroom, 
university method courses, observing fellow teachers, inservice 
training, supervisory assistance and student suggestions. Actual 
teaching experience in the classroom is cited by teachers as the 
prime manner in which they learn their techniques of teaching. 


4. The number of procedures used by teachers is not related 
significantly to the number of years of professional training, the 
number of years of experience, or sex of the teacher. The relation- 
ship analyzed was exclusively numerical in nature. Care must be 
exercised so that this finding is not extended to include, for ex- 
ample, effectiveness. 


5. The analysis of the data proved inconclusive insofar as the re- 
lationship of attitude and number of procedures used by teachers. 


The results of this investigation show that traditional procedures 
are by far the most popular with teachers. These include lecturing, 
question and answer, whole class discussion, and testing. Other 
techniques such as panels, excursions, debates and individual study 
are used much less frequently. 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE GRADE XII PRINCIPALS’ 
RATING SCORES TO PREDICT FRESHMAN SUCCESS IN 
FOUR FACULTIES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA* 


By 


DonaLp W. KNOWLES 
AND 
DonaLp B. BLAck 


In Alberta, each high school principal is asked to submit an esti- 
mated mark for each Grade XII course taken by each Grade XII 
student. These marks are held by the Department of Education for 
use when the student is unable to write the Departmental examina- 
tions for compassionate reasons. These marks are often based on a 
combination of the teacher’s estimate of the student’s intelligence, 
maturation, and classroom performance during the year. However, 
many schools administer past Departmental examinations to their 
students as Easter examinations and, tempered by an adjustment for 
the school’s average past performance on these final examinations, 
base their estimated score heavily on these examination results. 
For the purpose of this paper and the others to follow, these con- 
fidential estimates or how well a student is predicted to perform on 
the Departmental Examinations will be called Principal’s Rating 
scores. 


The purpose of this paper is to determine the effectiveness of 
these Principals’ Rating scores in differential prediction equations to 
predict freshman success at the University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


The use of high school marks to predict university success has 
been well documented. Many American studies use school marks 
which, in the absence of a formal statewide testing program com- 
parable to the traditional Canadian pattern of achievement testing 
at the end of high school, can be considered as teachers’ marks. The 
teachers’ marks are claimed to be more “insightful” of student po- 
tential because of prolonged observation by the teacher during the 
year. Many question this, pointing out differences in ratings due to 
sex of student (Carter, 1953; Seashore, 1962; Klugh and Bierley, 
1959; Abelson, 1952), and other biases which Williams and Knecht 
(1962) studied as “likability”. Black’s study (1958) of Alberta 
Grade IX Principals’ Ratings found a median correlation between 
these marks and those of the Grade IX Departmental examinations 
of .65. The same Departmental scores correlated about .80 (median 


*This is the third in a series of six related articles considering the problems of pre- 
dicting freshman success at the University of Alberta. 
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r) with the School and College Ability Test (Level 3) but the Prin- 
cipals’ Ratings correlated only about .56 (median r) with the SCAT 
scores. It would seem that the Principals’ Ratings include factors 
other than just academic proficiency. There is no evidence that 
teachers’ marks will not be good predictors of university success al- 
though Douglas’ study, reported in Garrett (1949), points out that 
the principal’s mark is not so good a predictor as high school average, 
nor as noted in Black’s Alberta Grade IX study, does it correlate as 
highly with the Departmental examination scores as an academic 
aptitude test. The question to be answered from the Grade XII 
data of this study is, “If the Principals’ Ratings are found to be less 
effective in predicting university success than the Departmental 
scores, are they that much poorer that they will have little value 
for early provisional admission to the University, or for use by the 
high school counsellors in academic guidance?”’ 


The sample chosen for this study was identical to that described 
in detail in the second article in ths series.* It consisted of 1,017 
students entering the four Faculties of Arts, Education, Engineering, 
and Science at the University of Alberta, Edmonton, in the fall of 
1962. The sample was so selected that each subject had both De- 
partmental and Principals’ Rating scores in English 30, Social Stu- 
dies 30, and at least one of each of Mathematics, Science and Foreign 
Language areas, to a total of six Departmental scores. Where more 
than one examination had been written and more than one Princi- 
pals’ Rating was available in one of these last three areas, the scores 
were averaged in the area concerned to give an average mark in 
Mathematics, Science or Foreign Language, as the case may be. 
Further, the data were broken into the sub-categories of size of 
graduating high school as determined by the number of teachers on 
staff, sex, and faculty entered as established in the second article in 
this series. The two sizes of graduating high schools used were small 
high schools with twenty-five or fewer teachers on staff, and large 
high schools which have more than twenty-five teachers. All cal- 
culation procedures followed the pattern established in the earlier 
article using the University Computing Centre’s IBM 1620 computer 
and the same stepwise regression program. 

The means and standard deviations for the predictor and criterion 
variables are presented in Tables I and II for the total groups by 
sex, size of graduating high school, and faculty entered. The stat- 
istics for the subgroups defined by the three dimensions of sex, fac- 


ulty entered, and size of graduating high school, while calculated, are 
not reported here. 


*Published in this issue. 
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Referring to comparable tables in the second article which pre- 
sents similar data for the Departmental scores (Tables II-V), and 
to Tables I and II of this paper, the following conclusions may be 
drawn: 


1. While performance of students from large high schools was 
significantly higher than that of students from small high schools on 
all Grade XII Departmental scores and University freshman aver- 
age at the 5% level of confidence, only two of the five subject Prin- 
cipals’ Rating means (Social Studies and Foreign Language) show- 
ed statistically significant differences. On the other hand, comparing 
the Departmental and Principals’ Rating means for the same subject, 
all five Principals’ Rating means were numerically smaller for stu- 
dents from large high schools, but only two Principals’ Rating means 
from the small high schools were numerically smaller. However, of 
the three means from the small schools that were numerically larger, 
the actual difference between Departmental and Principal’s Rating 
score means did not exceed .20 of a score. 


2. Considering the differences in performance between male and 
female students alone, it was found that with the exception of the 
female Mathematics Average and Social Studies means, the differ- 
ences on the Departmental examinations favored the female stu- 
dents. All differences favoring the Departmental results were sig- 
nificant at the 1% level. On the Principals’ Rating means, while 
the advantage again favored female students, there were two ex- 
ceptions to the findings for Departmental scores; first, the Social 
Studies mean grade now favored the female students at the 5% 
level of confidence; and second, there was no significant difference 
between male and female samples on Science average. On this ana- 
lysis, however, in every instance the Departmental mean score was 
numerically higher than the Principals’ Rating mean score for the 
same Grade XII subject. 


3. Considering both size of high school and sex of the student, 
it was found that for small schools, female performance numerically 
exceeded male performances only in English, Foreign Language and 
University average. These differences were statistically significant 
for all Departmental score means at the 1% level, but on the Prin- 
cipals’ Ratings only the differences between the sexes on Social 
Studies and Science were not statistically significant. In all but fe- 
male Social Studies and Mathematics average means, the Depart- 
mental means numerically equalled or exceeded the Principal’s Rat- 
ings. In the case of the two exceptions, the differences were .69 and 
46 scores, respectively. 


In the case of large high schools, the Departmental scores numeri- 
cally exceeded the Principal’s Rating on all Grade XII subjects. 
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With two exceptions, significant differences at the 5% level or better 
were found favoring either females (English and Foreign Language) 
or males (Mathematics.). The exceptions were Social Studies and 
Science average, where for both the Departmental and Principal’s 
Rating mean scores, no significant differences between the sexes 
were found. 


4. In terms of the four Faculties, the rankings of the means of the 
various Grade XII Principals’ Ratings follows those of the Depart- 
mental scores. For example, Engineering with its high emphasis on 
Mathematics, had, on the average, a higher standing mathematics 
score (significant at the 5% level) than did the other three facul- 
ties. Comparing Faculty sex differences and relationships between 
Departmental and Principals’ Ratings means, of fifty such compari- 
sons, only four reported the Principal’s Rating mean higher than the 
equivalent Departmental mean, and in one instance, the two were 
tied. None of these differences was statistically significant. 


From this it can be concluded that there is sufficient evidence to 
suggest that the Principals’ Ratings tend to be lower than the actual- 
ly achieved Departmental scores. Moreover, apart from the tend- 
ency to lower marks, the Principals’ Rating generally follows a 
similar pattern to that found for the achievement test scores on the 
Departmental examinations. 


The multiple correlation coefficients of the five Grade XII Prin- 
cipals’ Rating predictor variables and the criterion variable, Uni- 
versity freshman Average, and those used when the Departmental 
score variables were used as predictors are reported in Table III. 


Analysis of these coefficients found that with three exceptions, 
there were no statistically significant differences between the co- 
efficients obtained by either set of predictor variables. However, of 
the thirty-nine coefficients reported, only eight instances were found 
when the Principals’ Rating based multiple correlation coefficients 
were numerically higher than those when the Departmental scores 
were used, and four of these were for male students from small high 
schools. 


It can be concluded that while the Principals’ Ratings do not give 
as good a prediction as the Departmental scores, the loss is, in fact, 
small. For example, when predicting University freshman success 
using the Principals’ Ratings for the total population of this study 
(N = 1,017), the loss in predictive efficiency is only 2.4% over that 
when the Departmental scores are used is predictors. This loss is 
more than offset by the advantage of the early date that the Prin- 
cipals’ Ratings could be available, possibly two and a half months or 
more before the Departmental scores are currently released. This 
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would greatly facilitate planning in the University if these data 
were used as a basis for early provisional admission to the Univer- 
sity. For these students, admission could still be subject to satis- 
factory performance on the Departmentals. The elimination of un- 
certainty by permitting University officials to make earlier admini- 
strative plans, by enabling students to make housing and financial 
arrangements for attendance at University, and, more particularly, 
by the facilitation of more accurate academic guidance information 
in the high school before the end of the school year, would offer ad- 
vantages which would more than offset the small loss in prediction 
efficiency occasioned by the use of Principals’ Ratings. The regres- 
sion equations for such predictions using the Principals’ Rating 
scores as predictor variables by sex, faculty to be entered, and size 
of graduating high school are reported in Table IV. 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BASIC EDUCATION 
IN INDIA 


Harry DHAND 


No single man has left such a lengthened shadow on the educa- 
tional system of India as Mahatma Gandhi, popularly called the 
‘Father of the Nation’. The shadow is the Basic Education, com- 
monly termed the national system of education for India. Gandhi is 
more widely known, especially in the West, as a political leader and 
social reformer than as an educational thinker. But the indelible 
impact of his philosophy on the educational scene of India portrays 
that he has made no less great and solid contribution to the educa- 
tional theory and practice in India than his contribution as a political 
leader. 


Basic Education, sometimes called ‘Nai Talim’ or ‘New Educa- 
tion’, is a great departure from the traditional system of education, 
which is full of formalism and verbalism. It is a reaction against 
the glaring shortcomings of the existing setup and is an attempt to 
overhaul the entire educational system with a view to building up a 
classless society where equality of opportunity will be assured in 
all walks of life without any discrimination of caste, color and creed. 


Principles of Basic Education 


The major principles of Basic Education were first enunciated in 
the Conference held at Wardha on 22nd and 23rd of October, 1937 
with Gandhi in the chair. These are: 


(i) Free and Compulsory Education 


Free and compulsory Basic Education should be provided for 
seven years from the age of seven to fourteen on a nation-wide scale 
to create the right and enduring type of citizenship and literacy. 


(ii) Education to Centre Around a Basic Craft 

This principle of intellectual training in and through craft is the 
core of this plan. All subjects, activities and training should be 
integrally related to a central craft, which should be chosen from 
the environment of the child. The craft is not taught merely for 
productive work but for developing the intellect of pupils. When 
craft is taught, its scientific aspects rather than mechanical aspects 
ought to be emphasized. In other words the child should be encour- 
aged to know the why and wherefore of every process involved in 
craft. The stress is laid on principles of cooperative activity, plan- 
ning, accuracy, initiative and individual responsibility in learning. 
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Craft is, in fact, to be the medium of all education and the 
fulcrum round which the whole curriculum is to revolve. With 
Ghandi the aim is not vocation cum literary training, but it is liter- 
ary training through vocation that is needed and aimed at as he says, 


“the principal idea is to impart the whole education of the body and the 
mind and the soul through the handicraft that is taught to the children. 
You have to draw out all that is in the child through teaching all the 
processes of the handicraft, and all your lessons in history, geography, arith- 
metic will be related to the craft.’ 


(iii) Self-Supporting Education 

Ghandi, realizing India’s appalling poverty, suggested that educa- 
tion should be self-supporting. According to him the handicraft, be- 
sides developing the personality of the child, would make education 
self-supporting. The word self-supporting has been used in two 
senses. In the first place, the child after completing his course of 
education should be able to earn a living himself. Secondly, educa- 
tion is intended in itself to be self-supporting to an extent that the 
manual productive work of the children would meet the expenses 
of teachers’ salaries during the total period of seven years even 
though during the first two years it may mean partial loss. 


Ghandi claims that 


“the introduction of manual training will serve a double purpose in a poor 
country like ours. It will pay for the education of our children and teach 
them an occupation on which they can fall back in after-life, if they choose, 
for earning a living. Such a system must make our children self-reliant. 
Nothing will demoralise the nation so much as that we should learn to 
despise labour.”2 


(iv) Emphasis on Mother Tongue 


Ghandi was a great champion of the mother tongue and in his 
scheme of education he assigned to it the position of prime-most 
importance. He emphasized mother tongue both as a subject of 
study and as a medium of instruction. Due to many defects of a 
foreign medium, he wanted to impart education through the mother 
tongue. 

“The foreign medium,” according to Ghandi, “has caused a brain-fag, put 

an undue strain upon the nerve of our children, made them crammers and 

imitators, unfitted them for original work and thought, and disabled them 
for filtrating their learning to their family or the masses. The foreign 
medium has made our children practically foreigners in their own land.” 

It is the mother tongue which will bring about precision of 
thought and clarity of ideas. It is a means of introducing the child 
to the rich heritage of his people’s ideas, emotions and aspirations. 


1. M.K. Gandhi, Basic Education (Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House, 1951), p. 10. 


Vishwanath Sahai Mathur (ed.). Gandhiji As An Educationist (Delhi: Metropolitan 
Book Co. Ltd., 1951), p. 3. 


2. 
3. Ibid., p. 3. 
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(v) The Cult of Non-violence 


According to Gandhian Philosophy man is not mere mind and 
body but has a soul as well. Education should aim at the highest 
mental, physical and spiritual development. This is why his plan of 
education is impregnated with the cardinal creed of non-violence. 
It is the application of non-violence in the training of the child as a 
prospective citizen of the world. His scheme of education seeks to 
bring an age from which 


“class and communal hatred is eliminated and exploitation is eschewed 
o-26 Qtech we cannot, will not, think in terms of exploitation, and we have 
no alternative but this plan of education which is based on non-violence.’ 


Curriculum 


For bringing about an all round development of the child, the 
curriculum of the Basic Education is to be built around three in- 
tegrally related centres—(i) physical environment, (ii) social en- 
vironment, (iii) craftwork. All subjects are naturally co-ordinated 
with these centres. This gives a unity to the syllabus. Craft, as to 
be expected, comes to be the natural meeting point of both physical 
and social environments because man has conquered nature through 
work. Handicraft is the process by means of which the raw ma- 
terial is taken from nature and transformed into an object of utility 
for human society through man’s skill and intelligence. There is, 
thus, hardly any field of knowledge which is not related to craft. 


In Basic Education the experience is to be made the basis of cur- 
riculum. It is thus to be evolved out of the actual personal prob- 
lems of living, out of the individual and group interactions going on 
in the neighbourhood and out of the purposeful self-activity of the 
children. The originators of the ‘activity curriculum’, as a Western 
would call it, have attempted to draft a curriculum to make schools 
places of ‘work’, ‘experimentalism’, and ‘discovery’. 

The subjects included in the curriculum are: 

1. Basic Craft (suggested crafts are spinning and weaving; car- 
pentry; fruit and vegetable gardening; agriculture; leather 
work; or any other craft for which local and geographical 
conditions are favourable and which has educative possibili- 
ties). 

2. Mother Tongue. 

Social Studies (including History, Geography and Civics). 
4, General Science (including Nature Study, Botany, Zoology, 

Physiology, Hygiene and Chemistry. Physical Culture comes 

in connection with Hygiene). 
5. Music and Drawing . 


Se 


4, M. K. Gandhi, op. Cit. Pp. 24-25, 
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6. Mathematics. 
7. Hindustani (New Hindi—national language of India). 


The course is almost the same for boys and girls up to the 5th 
grade—the stage up to which there will be co-educaton. In the 6th 
grade, the syllabus is modified to include Domestic Science for 
girls. This is not rigid but is varies from province to province. 


Method 


The system is based on the purposeful activity of the child which 
Dewey and other ‘activists’ have been recommending. There is thus 
unification brought about between the theoretical knowledge and 
its practical application. Rather it will be more pertinent to say 
that both go hand in hand and simultaneously. The child loves to do 
something with his hands and craft work provides ample oppor- 
tunities for such type of activities. Moreover, the child handles the 
concrete objects and with the same he learns something. For ex- 
ample, in the case of spinning the handling of ‘TAKLI’ (a spinning 
device) takes him from the cotton plant to yarn manufacturing 
and ultimately to the weaving of a cloth. Thus concrete materials 
prepare a base of the whole knowledge. 


‘Correlation’ is one of the most important techniques used in 
Basic Education. It stands for imparting education through pro- 
ductive manual work. The elements of curriculum are closely cor- 
related with one another with an attempt to relate them integrally 
to the life and environment of the child. Moreover, the principle of 
correlation unifies knowledge and overcomes the possibility of its 
being put into water-tight compartments. 


We have seen that craft is the pivot round which the Basic 
System of Education revolves. The following account will reveal 
the nature of correlation in Basic Education and how various sub- 
jects such as history, mathematics, drawing are taught with the help 
of a craft. Let us take ‘Spinning’ as the basic craft. 


History: Clothing in the early periods of civilization, differ- 
ent countries and their costumes, history of spinning 
machines, Industrial Revolution in England, Estab- 
lishment of East India Company, etc. 


Geography: Climate required to grow cotton, soil suitable for 
growth of cotton, different aspects of weather. 

Economics: Mill-made cloth, use of machinery in preparing cloth, 
advantages and disadvantages of machinery. 

Science: Purification of cotton, how to strengthen the thread. 

Mathematics: Quantity of yarn spun, calculation of its price, sell- 
ing of cloth. 
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Drawing: Shape of Takli (spinning device) , design of cloth, 
preparing of models of different tools. 


Hygiene: The necessity of having neat and clean surroundings. 
Languages: Recording of the activities. 


It may not be possible to correlate all the subjects with one 
craft. Moreover, it is questionable whether all the knowledge that 
is worth imparting be imparted through the medium of craft. It 
is possible that some useful knowledge will be acquired which has 
no relation with the activity in hand. At the same time, it is possible 
that some gaps be left in the knowledge acquired through an activity. 
It will be the business of a good teacher to fill up those gaps. How- 
ever, correlation should not be blindly and unnecessarily forced, 
and teaching should not only be correlated to the chosen craft but 
also to the child’s physical and social environment, which offers 
equally rich possibilities. 


Progress of Basic Education 


After the Wardha Education Conference (held in October, 1937) 
a few provinces like Bombay, Madras and Bihar put this new plan of 
education in practice on the experimental basis. Due to World 
War II and other pressing political problems, Basic Education did 
not make much headway. However, this did not cool down the zeal 
of the enthusiasts of the new system of education. They again met 
at a Conference in 1945 and reviewed the whole situation and decid- 
ed to extend its scope. During these years, although some sporadic 
efforts of the type were made, on the whole not much work in the 
domain of Basic Education could be attempted in the absence of 
government patronage. 


It was after the achievement of Independence in 1947 that Basic 
Education again raised its head and came into the limelight. The 
new constitution had laid down as a directive principle of state 
policy that every effort should be made to provide universal free 
compulsory education to all children of six to fourteen years within 
ten years of its promulgation. Gandhi’s Wardha Scheme of Educa- 
tion was approved with some modifications under the name of Basic 
Education. Now Basic Education is the accepted pattern of the edu- 
cational system at the elementary level. Some progress has been 
made during the last seventeen years. A large number of basic 
schools have been opened by the state governments. The existing 
traditional primary schools are being rapidly converted to the 
basic pattern. The following table will show the progress made by 
the Basic Education. 
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TABLE I 
BASIC EDUCATION IN INDIA* 

Year Number of Schools Number of Students on Rolls 
Junior Senior Post Junior Senior Post 
Basic Basic Basic Basic Basic Basic 
1950-51 ... 33,379 Sot Shere. 2,846,240 66,3820" bee 
1955-56 ... 42,971 4,842 19 3,730,459 1,329,748 2,377 
1960-61 ... 65,959 14,309 30 6,499,870 2,235,628 4,301 
*Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, India — A Reference Annual 


1963 (Delhi: Publication Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcast- 
ing, Government of India, 1963) p. 72. 


There are three types of Basic Schools existing at the present 
time. These are: 


Junior Basic — Grade I to IV or V 
Senior Basic — Grade V to VI or VIII 
Post Basic — Grade IX to XII 


Table I reveals a steady rise in the number of Basic Schools as well 
as the number of students in all the three types. 


To assist in the programme of the development of Basic Education 
which has been accepted as the future pattern of education by the 
National Government for the age group 6-14, the Union Govern- 
ment has formulated an intensive educational development scheme 
including the facilities for the starting of Post-graduate Basic Train- 
ing Colleges, Basic Training Colleges for Junior Basic Teachers. The 
Union Government is encouraging it in every way by offering liberal 
grants to switch over from traditional education to Basic Education. 
The emphasis at present is on introducting important features of 
Basic Education in non-basic (traditional) schools, orientation 
programs for officers and teachers to reduce differences between 
basic and non-basic education, development of an integrated sylla- 
bus for elementary schools and conversion of elementary teachers’ 
training institutions to the basic type. Of course, there are several 
problems, academic and administrative, which are confronting 
Basic Education. The conversion of all elementary schools into full- 
fledged Basic Schools will take time and entail much effort and large 
financial outlay. 


The National Institute of Basic Education, set up in 1956, is 
engaged in carrying out research and offering training and guidance 
to teachers and administrators of Basic Education. The National 
Board of Basic Education, established in 1962, advises the Union 
Government on programs and policies and reviews progress. 


Appreciation 
A close study of the system will show that it is based on most 
modern and sound principles of education, philosophy and psycho- 
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logy. It also reflects a keen aliveness to the several problems of 
Indian life—problems of social, cultural, political and economic life. 


Psychologically, it is sound because it saves the child from the 
tyranny of a purely academic and theoretical instruction which was 
the bane of the traditional system. It also maintains a balance be- 
tween the practical and intellectual phases in the child’s experience. 
While the child is working at a basic craft or occupation, he is mak- 
ing use of his sense organs and physical powers. As the craft is 
purposeful, he is also developing powers of intellect. A stress on 
the craft as the medium of education brings out the importance of 
another principle of learning—the principle of ‘learning by doing’, 
so well known in the West. Moreover, the basic craft stimulates 
the interest of the child and brings into play his spontaneons 
activity without allowing it to run to waste or into purposeless 
channels. 


Education should fit the child rather than the child should fit 
education is an education maxim accepted as early as the days of 
Commenius, Rousseau and Pestalozzi. Basic Education based on 
activity and the child study cannot be otherwise than paedo-centric. 
The child works at his own pace and plans and executes in his own 
way. His curiosities are satisfied. Since children are explained the 
why and wherefore of everything in a correlated manner, they 
actually look into facts and causes and thus develop a spirit of 
enquiry. 

Through the craft work, there is no doubt, the constructive and 
manipulative instinct gets outlet. The experience of doing thrills 
the child and his acqusitive instinct gets satisfied when he possesses 
his own product. As a by-product, going through the process the 
teacher knows the interests, aptitudes and capabilities of the child- 
ren. 


While the child is engaged in a corporate activity he unconscious- 
ly acquires a spirit of give-and-take, shows initiative and drive, cul- 
tivates self-reliance—so essential in inculcating the sense of responsi- 
bility and citizenship. 

Humayun Kabir stresses the same point in these words: 


“Basic Education treats the child as a member of a cooperative group. 
The school is an epitome of society and, in fact, each class is a miniature 
society. The recognition of the school as a community thus offers the most 
suitable atmosphere for training in citizenship. The children are taught to 
feel as members of one community, and as such, responsible to and for one 
another. Duties to others are important as one’s own rights. Basic educa- 
tion therefore seeks to correct the modern tendency to loosen family and 
social ties in the name of individual liberty.”® 


5. Humayun Kabir, Education In New India, (New York: Harper and Brothers Publish- 
ers, 1955), p. 23. 
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From a sociological point of view, Basic Education will go a 
long way in removing the cleavage which exists at present in Indian 
society between the learned and the unlearned, the leisured and the 
labouring class and between the intellectual and manual workers. 
It also helps the rich and intellectual classes to appreciate the dig- 
nity of labour so much lacking at the present time. 


Economically, it aims at rural reconstruction and silent industrial 
revolution and prepares to solve the problem of unemployment. 
At the same time, it provides the right kind of education to children 
—education to fit them for life, education suited to their environ- 
ment and practical needs. Moreover, the productive labour of the 
young learner helps in the maintenance of his school and goes a 
long way in realizing the dream of education for all. 


Basic Education, an educational setup based on sound psycho- 
logical, pedagogical and sociological principles, will help break down 
another barrier which has long been prevalent in India—the barrier 
of caste. Thus a new social structure based on the principles of 
equality and justice is being built as Mr. Mohindra Singh claims, 

“Basic Education in India is essentially democratic in character. It seeks 

to lay the foundation of a just social order, where there is no division be- 

tween the ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’; where an individual is treated as an end 
unto himself and not as a means to an end; where equality of opportunity 


is assured to all in all walks of life, and finally because it answers the need 
of millions in India who are engaged in toil and labour.” 


Basic Education Under Fire 


Basic Education has been in operation for about two decades 
now. Although it has been extolled to the skies, as it appears by 
reading the previous few pages, yet incisive criticism has been 
leveled against it. Some even go further in saying that it is a fad or 
phantasy of a philosopher pushed into education. There are others 
who think that the scheme is utopian in character and would fall 
miserably in the realm of actual practice. There is another group 
of ‘developing critics’ who feel that the scheme has been given fair 
trial, but it has not fared well. On the other hand, the supporters of 
the Basic Education claim that the adverse criticism of the system 
arises either out of the critics’ conservatisms or a lack of correct 
knowledge of the working of the system. However, it is not out of 
place to discuss some of the defects and shortcomings of Basic 
Education. 

Let us first examine the self-supporting aspect. 'The whole 
scheme aims at meeting the entire cost of education through the 
sale of finished products. This seems to be too high an ambition. 
6. Mohindera Singh, “The Ideology and Practice of Basic Education in India’, The 


Year Book of Education—1957, George Z. F. Bereday, Joseph A. Lauwerys, Editors 
(New York: World Book Company, 1957), pp. 289-290. 
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Preoccupied with this aspect, teachers may ignore the scholastic, 
cultural and artistic activities which are a potent means of self- 
expression and personality. Moreover, the psychological effects of 
this ‘self-supporting’ nature of Basic Education will not be very 
healthy. Mr. Mukerji has expressed this when he says, 


“It is feared that this novel situation will have a demoralizing effect on the 
entire educational organization—the teacher looking upon his pupils as 
bread-earning propositions, the student becoming a money-earning tool and 
the spinning-wheel proving more deadly than school examinations. It 
is also pointed out that vocational education is expensive, that expenditure 
on craft-work is always greater than the return and the produce of children 
cannot compete with finished goods from the market.”? 

Another complaint is that the instruction in Basic Education 
is craft-centred. It is feared that this craft accent may only produce 
weavers and carpenters rather than develop the whole man. More- 
over, the child may be tied to a specific vocation at a premature age, 
before his aptitudes and interests have been ascertained. This early 
specialization may hinder normal development. 


It is questionable whether all the subjects can be taught through 
the medium of craft. Correlation within reasonable bounds is edu- 
cationally sound technique, but the danger is that the stipulated 
correlation of studies may be pushed to extremes. By some blind 
followers the various subjects are coerced within the limits of cor- 
relation to such an extent that this important principle of learning 
and teaching is reduced to a mere shibboleth. 


In the era of industrialization and phenomenal technological out- 
burst, when the machine is taking the place of hands, to the modern 
critic, the preaching of the use of medieval industries like spinning 
and weaving as the mediums of education is putting the clock of 
civilization back. India, a nascent democracy, looking to brighter 
future and the progress of industrial development, can ill afford the 
‘luxury’ of Basic Education. 


Many other snags have been pointed out in the Basic Education. 
They are: lack of requisite type of teachers who have special zeal, 
experience and temperament to perform this new and difficult task; 
lack of suitable text books in the field, although sincere efforts are 
being made to bring out new books yet it seems to be a slow-moving 
van; last of all but by no means least, the neglect of English in the 
Basic Schools. 

In spite of its weaknesses and limitations, Dr.Shukla, Director, 
National Institute of Basic Education, sums up the impact of Basic 
Education on the Indian educational scene in the following account: 

_ “Whatever may be the limitation and difficulties faced by Basic Schools and 

Basic training institutions, it must be said that the movement of Basic 


7. S. Mukerji, Education In India—Today and Tomorrow, (Baroda: Acharya Book 
Beoet, 1950), p. 22, 
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Education has had a very saultary effect on the educational programmes 
of our country at all stages. At the elementary stage we are not merely 
talking in terms of compulsory primary education of a meagre, ineffective 
uninteresting type, but of reconstructing and orienting the entire pro- 
gramme including the curriculum, the methods and the whole atmosphere 
of the primary school on the lines of basic education. Even at the second- 
ary level the concept and practice of basic education have made an effec- 
divetimpactica. eaeuie. At the University level the development of rural 
colleges and rural Universities, the emphasis on social service camps, ap- 
prenticeship of students of professional colleges in rural areas and the na- 
tional discipline scheme through service in villages are all indicative of 
the influence of Basic Education programmes at the college and University 
level.’’8 


The ideology of Basic Education may not be altogether new to 
the students of modern educational theory and practice both in the 
U.S.A. and Europe because the salient features of Basic Education 
such as ‘learning by doing’, correlation, universal and free education, 
education for life throughout life have long been recognized in the 
U.S. and Europe. But it is admitted on all hands that Basic Educa- 
tion has certainly ushered in a new epoch in the history of Indian 
education. 


In conclusion, it may be added that for liquidating illiteracy 
from teeming millions of India, for reconstructing socio-economic 
life, for developing productive skills and humanitarian outlook; for 
inculcating certain desirable values of democratic citizenship—in 
short, for solving the ‘Maharaja-size’ problems of India, Basic Edu- 
cation is well underway—perhaps the destination is a bit far off and 
the process is a hard ‘climb up’ not an easy ‘climb down’! 
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EFFECTS ARISING FROM DIFFERENTIAL PRACTICES 
IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF COUNSELORS 
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Directors of guidance have, for some time, shown concern with 
the effect that the employment of counselors in fulltime, as opposed 
to parttime, capacities has on teacher morale and counselor effective- 
ness. Although no longer a major topic in professional journals 
this concern continues to be demonstrated in varied employment 
practices. In practice some school systems employ counselors on a 
fulltime basis, meaning that all of their duties are within the person- 
nel services. Others prefer to employ counselors as parttime teach- 
ers, dividing their responsibilities between the counseling of students 
and the teaching of academic subjects. Reasons for the regular uti- 
lization of such differential employment procedures are generally 
centered about the questions of teacher acceptance of the counselor 
and counselor effectiveness with the student. 


The approach taken in textbooks on administration concerning 
this problem varies widely. Some authors tend to ignore the ques- 
tion completely. A few make statements from which inferences as 
to their position can be drawn. (2,4,6,8,9) Others will state the re- 
ported advantages and/or disadvantages.(1,3) Reference to em- 
pirical studies in the area are apparently nonexistent. 


The Problem 


Many counselors appear to accept the premise that counselors 
who teach will find greater acceptance by other teachers in the 
school. They feel this will be reflected in more referrals and in the 
creation of an atmosphere in the school which will be friendlier and 
more acceptant of counseling. A second point is frequently made 
concerning availability and counselor growth. The argument con- 
cerning these is that persons whose duties are concerned solely with 
counseling will be better able to remain abreast of current develop- 
ments and they will have greater availability to the students. A 
counterpoint, sometimes made, is that 8 half-time counselors will 
have more exposure to the students than will 4 full-time counselors. 
The above arguments suggested the following hypotheses: 


1. Part-time counselors will find greater acceptance by teachers 
than will full-time counselors. 

2. Full-time counselors will be more effective in working with 
students than will part-time counselors. 
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The Method 
The Instruments 


Questionnaires were devised to measure each of the variables. 
The Teacher-Counselor Relationship Questionnaire was intended to 
elicit teacher opinions on the use of counselors in the schools as well 
as to permit statements concerning the use made of the counseling 
services by the teacher responding. The assumption was made that 
schools in which teachers reported referring students to the coun- 
selors and favoring the advancement of counseling could be con- 
sidered as having favorable teacher-counselor relationships. Con- 
versely if teachers did not make such referrals or indicate approval 
it was assumed that teacher-counselor relationships were poor. The 
questionnaire for students was of a more factual nature. Among 
other items students were asked their counselor’s name, the location 
of the counseling office and the locaton of resource material. A 
basic postulate of the questionnaire was that if the student did not 
know his counselor’s name, the location of the counseling office, 
and did not report talking with the counselor or referring friends or 
parents to the counselor the counselor could not be considered ef- 
fective. 

The Sample 


Two schools were selected for a study on a basis of apparent 
similarities in all respects except that of the proportion of school 
time assigned for counseling to the counselors. Both schools served 
suburban communities which were primarily residential. School A, 
while approximately the same size as school B, was somewhat newer, 
not having an established residential area which had been in exist- 
ence longer than fifteen years as did school B. Both were senior 
high schools, School A having, at the time of the study, a student 
population of 1,141 while school B had a population of approximately 
1,500. In school A about 50% of the graduating seniors enrolled in a 
college, while in school B about 40% did so. 


The pupil-counselor ratio in school A approximated 285/1: in 
school B the ratio was approximately 375/1. In neither school was 
there a basic salary difference between counselors and teachers, al- 
though in school A opportunities were provided for counselors to 
work an extra week in the summer for additional pay. The coun- 
selors in both schools were certified by the State of Missouri. School 
A employed two professional counselors, one teacher-counselor, and 
one temporary counselor. These categories represent differential 
levels of training as specified by the Department of Education. 
School B employed four professional counselors, two teacher-coun- 
selors, and one temporary counselor. 
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In school A counselor duties included counseling, course selection 
and, to a limited extent, scheduling. In school B counselor duties 
included teaching one-half time, counseling, and course choice. The 
single exception to this in school B being the director, who was on a 
full time basis. In neither school was the counselor expected to 
assume other duties. 


The Administration 


Both questionnaires were administered in both of the schools con- 
cerned in the final month of the academic year. The Teacher-Coun- 
selor questionnaire was administered, in both schools, during teach- 
ers’ meetings and at a time when the counselors were not present. 
The teachers were informed, in each case, that neither the counselors 
nor the school administrators would be informed of the answers 
given by any individual. 

In school A the student questionnaire was administered during 
class time and in different classrooms to the different students. In 
school B the questionnaire was administered during a general meet- 
ing of the seniors. Beyond this difference the situations were highly 
similar in both schools. Only senior students were tested, students 
were guaranteed the confidentiality of their responses, and no coun- 
selors were present in the rooms at the time or, or immediately prior 
to, testing. 


Statistical Treatment 


Two by two contingency tables were utilized to examine the re- 
sults for the existence of any regular differences between the schools. 
Those in which the probability was less than that of ten chances in 
one hundred that such a difference had occurred by chance were 
considered as being significant at trends.* 


Results 


On the survey of teacher-counselor relationships few differences 
appeared between schools. In fact, the only two items on which the 
teachers in the two schools could be said to have differed appeared 
to reflect the difference in the employment of counselors. In school 
A, where counselors did not teach, teachers saw no need for counsel- 
ors to teach the courses in psychology; and fewer teachers felt that 
counselors needed to teach any course. In school B, where counsel- 
ors were also half-time teachers, the teachers felt that the counselors 
should teach the psychology courses and more teachers felt that 
counselors should teach. 


TF 5 


*Yates correction factor was applied when the lowest expected frequency in any of the 
tables fell below 5. 
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TABLE I 


RESULTS OF TEACHER-COUNSELOR QUESTIONNAIRE 
ACCORDING TO SCHOOL 


Items School Yes No xX? P 
1. I frequently refer students to the A 21 28 .09 80 
counselor. B 23 27 
2. I have discussed with a counselor the A 26 23 1.22 30 
role of counseling in the schools. B 32) 418 
3. The counselor has a greater need for a A 43 6 29 70 
private office than does the classroom B 42 8 
teacher. 
4, The counselors should have a some- A 4 45 .0006 99 
what higher pay scale than the class- B 3 47 
room teachers. 
5. Ihave occasionally discussed a problem ee OPED bak] 01 95 
concerning myself with the counselor. B 14 36 
6. A counselor needs to spend his free Aree a0 6 a3 .70 
time in advancing his skills and know- B 41 8 
ledge in counseling and guidance. 
7. Counselors should have the responsi- A 9 40 28.71 .001 
bility of teaching courses in psychology B 36 14 
and sociology in high school. 
8. I feel that the counselor has helped me A 37 12 .06 85 
to understand certain students. B 38 11 
9. Counselors need continuing teaching A 37 11 3.25 10 
experience. B 46 4 
10. All counseling should be the responsi- A Che 2d 16 .70 
bility of the teacher. B 4 45 
11. I usually refer parents to the coun- A 34 14 26 .70 
selor when questions involving their B 31 16 
children are not specifically appropri- 
ate to my subject. 
12. A counselor should be proficient in A 44 4 .001 .98 
some academic field appropriate to B 46 4 
high school teaching. 
13. I sometimes refer to the counselor stu- A 40 9 .08 .80 
dents whom I feel I could help to some B Som ale 
extent but who would receive more 
assistance from the counselor. 
14. Counselor and teacher training are A 2 46 001 .98 
about the same and consequently there B 4 45 


is no real need for the employment of 
counselors as such. 


In the Knowledge of Counselor questionnaire senior students 
were asked to record such items as the name of their counselor, the 
location of educational and vocational materials and what they con- 
sidered to be the counselor’s duties. Certain of the questions could 
be answered with a yes or no. Of 17 possible differences seven were 
significant. In school A, where counselors devoted full-time to 
counseling, more students knew the name of their counselor, and 
more students reported that they had visited their counselor volun- 
tarily and read occupational literature. In school B, where counsel- 
ors taught half time, more students considered scheduling a counsel- 
or duty, more knew where educational information was kept and 
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more reported having read educational literature. (There was no 
difference between the schools in the gaining of ideas from educa- 
tional literature.) 

TABLE II 


REPORTS CONCERNING COUNSELORS BY SENIOR 
STUDENTS IN EACH OF TWO HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Student: School Yes No %Yes xX2 Pp 

1. Felt the counselors had been A 94 6 92 1.67 20 
helpful. B 79 10 

2. Had referred a friend to the A 72 28 74 84 50 
counselor. B 68 21 

3. Knew the name of his counselor. A wa Ke 97 3.78 10 

B 

4, Reported he had visited his A 98 2 95 3.29 10 
counsellor on his own. B 81 8 

5. Felt his counselor was interested A 91 9 90 27 70 
in him. B 79 10 

6. Had discussed personal problems A SU ae da CO eee 083 80 
with his counselors. B 25 64 

7. Knew where job information A 65 Da 63 19 70 
was kept. B 55 34 

8. Had read literature about oc- A 82 18 65 26.75 001 
cupations. B 41 48 

9. Had received new ideas from A 54 46 45 6.99 01 
these. B Aue 58 

10. Knew where educational infor- A 69 31 77 7.09 01 
mation was kept. B 76 13 

11. Had read educational informa- A 70 30 76 3.696 10 
tion. B 73 16 

12. Had received new ideas from A 31 69 30 071 80 
these readings. B 26 63 

13. Had had his parents talk with A 19 81 23 2.18 20 
his counselor. B 25 64 

14. Felt these discussions had help- AO 24 PIG S26 41 70 
ed him. B 25 64 

15. Felt the counselor duties were A 49 51 44 1.78 20 
those of general aid to the stu- B 35 54 
dents, including help with per- 
sonal problems. 

16. Felt the counselor duties were to A 59 41 59 .063 90 
include course selection. B 52 37 

17. Felt the counselor duties were to A 39 61 46 3.621 10 
include things of a technical na- B 47 42 


ture, ie. scheduling, record 
keeping and testing. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Counselors do not appears to be differentially accepted by teach- 
ers on a basis of whether or not their workday consists solely of 
counseling duties or includes teaching assignments. The teachers 
in both of the schools studied appeared to have essentially the same 
feelings towards the counselors. Those differences which existed 
conformed with the official school policy. 


When the effectiveness of the counselors was implied from the 
student knowledge of details concerning counseling and from student 
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reports as to their percepts of counselors there were, however, sev- 
eral differences to be noted. In that situation in which counselors 
devoted full-time to counseling duties more students knew the name 
of their counselor, and more students reported that they had visited 
their counselor voluntarily, read occupational literature and received 
new ideas from reading occupational literature. In the school in 
which counselors taught as well as counseled more students con- 
sidered scheduling and record keeping as a counselor duty, more 
knew where educational information was kept and more reported 
reading it. 

The differences between the schools in counselor effectiveness 
might be partially explained through the more favorable student- 
counselor ratio in school A. Against this explanation, however, is 
the general argument that two counselors, with partial teaching 
duties, will have greater contact with students and, consequently, 
greater effectiveness than would one counselor with full time coun- 
seling duties. Also of interest is the more academic direction which 
counseling appears to have when counselors are teaching as well as 
counseling. Again this might be explained by the fact that more 
students in the school in which this was true attended college than 
did students in the school in which counselors were solely responsible 
for counseling duties. This difference would not, however, explain 
the lack of differences between the schools in the reported gaining of 
new ideas. 


The results of this study would tend to refute the hypothesis that 
counselors whose duties include the teaching of academic subjects, 
have better professional relationships than do counselors who do not 
have academic responsibilities. The hypothesis that full-time coun- 
selors are more effective in counseling than are half-time counselors 
is supported by the study. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE SUMMARY OF AN EXPERIMENT ON 
ANIMISM AND ARTIFICIALISM IN THE THINKING OF 
SELECTED GRADE I CHILDREN 


Bruce CAMERON AND GEOFFREY A. SMITH 


Statement of the Problem 


In Piaget’s book The Language and Thought of the Child, the 
author hypothesizes that the child’s cognitive structure — the 
kind of logic his thinking possesses — is expressed in the language 
he uses. To think, Piaget states, is to deal with words. (19, p. 86) 
A subsequent book, The Child’s Conception of the World, investigat- 
ed more thoroughly the content of children’s thinking. Piaget shows 
that the content of children’s thinking is concerned more with 
particular ideas and beliefs than with the more generalized forms 
of logic which facilitate such ideas and beliefs. His conclusions 
about thinking in young children are based on a number of clinical 
experiments conducted with children in a Geneva private school. 
In his experiments, Piaget took two major precautions — 


1. a methodological precaution, whereby he attempted to ensure 
that the questions asked in the interview were similar to the 
spontaneous kinds of questions that children themselves ask. 


2. an interpretive precaution, whereby he avoided interpreting 
the child’s answers as evidence of highly systematized onto- 
logies or cosmologies. (9, p. 280) 


His study was concerned with three types of intellectual tendency 
on which children’s thinking is predicated—realism, animism, and 
artificialism. The general theme that underlay his findings of all 
three aspects was that in children’s thinking there is a basic undif- 
ferentiation between self and the world. This study is concerned 
with only two of these aspects—animism and artificialism. In ani- 
mistic type thinking there is a failure on the part of the child to 
differentiate the qualities of life and consciousness between animate 
and inanimate objects. In Artificialistic thinking the child believes 
that all objects and events in the world are created to suit the pur- 
poses of human beings. This he fails to acknowledge the existence 
of natural phenomena in their own right. 


In the very young child—up to 5 years—there are strong ele- 
ments of both primitive animism and diffuse artificialism (to use 
Piaget’s terms) which can be attributed to the fact that up to this 
age the child has not concerned himself very much with naturalistic 


*The investigators are grateful to Dr. R. J. C. Harper for his valuable suggestions and 
constructive criticisms. 
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logical or scientific explanations of phenomena. He is quite content 
with phenomenistic and magical explanations of the world. As the 
child’s intellectual capacities develop and he moves from the intuitive 
stage to that of concrete operations, he is no longer satisfied with 
phenomenistic and magical explanations. He begins to build up an 
intellectual systemization which slowly replaces his egocentric think- 
ing of early childhood. 


This shift in mental orientation takes place very gradually, and 
Piaget found that varying degrees of animism and artificialism per- 
sist in the child’s thought until he reaches the stage of formal opera- 
tions around 11 or 12 years. During the process of conversion the 
child’s pattern of thinking passes through a number of different 
stages. With regard to animism, Piaget identifies four stages— 


Stage JI — The child associates life and consciousness with 
everything that is active, even if stationary. (Up 
to 6 or 7 years.) 

Stage II — The child associates life and consciousness with 
those objects that can move. (Ages: 6 or 7 to 8 
or 9.) 

Stage III — The child associates life and consciousness with 
those objects than can move of their own accord. 
(Ages: 8 or 9 to 10 or 11 years.) 

Stage IV — The child associates both life and consciousness 
with animals, and life only with plants. (Age: 10 
onwards.) 


The extent of artificialism can also be differentiated into four 
stages, three of which influence the child’s understanding of caus- 
ality, and one of which occurs at the precausality stage. These 
stages are— 

Precausality 

stage — diffuse artificialism—‘“nature is conceived as be- 
ing controlled by men, or at least as centering 
around them.” (19 p. 370) (Up to age 5 or 6) 

Stage I — mythological artificialism—creation in nature is 
attributed to direct manufacture by human or 
divine agency. (Age: 5 or 6-7) 

Stage II — technical artificialism—the general disposition of 
things continues to be attributed to man, but 
man’s activity is limited to things that are tech- 
nically feasible. (19 p. 373) (Age: 7-9 or 10) 

Stage III — immanent artificialism—man ceases to be re- 
sponsible for manufacture in nature. The detail 
of phenomena can be interpreted in terms of 
natural phenomena. (Age: 9 or 10 onwards) 
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Piaget’s findings are based on his experiments with children in 
the rather restricted environment of a private school in Geneva, and 
on replications of his experiments by former students in Paris and 
Barcelona. Since his publication of The Child’s Conception of the 
World in 1929 other researchers have examined the problem, some- 
times imitating Piaget’s procedures and sometimes introducing in- 
novations. The interest of the present researchers is attracted to 
the question of determining to what extent Piaget’s findings are 
applicable to a small group of children in a modern Edmonton sub- 
urban elementary school. 


Related Research 


The reported research which was found to be significant to 
this study was almost entirely on animism. This interest stems 
from the time The Child’s Conception of the World was translated 
into English. When Susan Isaacs(13) made a critical review of 
the book in 1930, she felt that either the ages for the stages were 
too high or that the children were below normal in intelligence. 
She argued that social experience was as large a factor as any 
sort of ‘inner ripening’. How else could a child know ‘how the 
moon began’ unless he was taught it? Isaacs believed that children 
at these ages did show a great deal of understanding of causality, 
and were not as egocentric as Piaget suggested in his writings. 
Her biggest criticism was that animism was not a characteristic 
cognitive structure in childhood, but could be revealed in people 
of all ages if they were challenged beyond their organized exper- 
ience and faced with the unknown. Under these circumstances many 
people become subjective and display egocentric thought. The 
sequential arrangement of stages may be valid, but should not be 
considered absolute. 

Isaacs also attacked the clinical method. Egocentricism exists 
in daydreams, but adults have sufficient organized knowledge to 
resist being pushed into fantasy, whereas the child is unable to 
resist with his limited knowledge. The suggestiveness of the ques- 
tions was also scrutinized. closely. For example, the question 
“Where does the sun come from?” sets the child’s mind in a certain 
direction and limits its scope. In summation she felt that the 
psychologist must offer problems which are real to the child and 
find ways to measure the child’s best performance of them if he is 
to state the limits of ability in terms of age. 

Further replications of Piaget’s study followed. -Russell and 
Dennis (24) came up with a standardized procedure for measuring 
animism in order to avoid the drawbacks of the clinical method 
and to make statistical treatment possible. Their method involved 
the use of pictures of twenty different themes, such as a broken 
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dish, clouds, grass, a mirror and a stone. Questions then revolved 
around these themes and were fairly objective in nature. Russell (22) 
also found stages of animism had a correlation of .62 with chrono- 
logical age and .59 with mental ability. No significant difference 
was detected between the stages of animism and geographic location, 
socio-economic status or the sex of the subject. Russell also checked 
the child’s knowledge of concepts relating to life as Piaget had done. 
Half of the children were asked “Does the (...) know where it is? 
9.2 Ts Why” and the other half of the group were asked “Does the 
(...) feelit when I touch it?..... Why?” He found a 63 percent 
correspondence between the stages of animism and the stages of 
allied concepts. From this study Russell concluded that animism 
was descriptive of the child’s ideas of life. 


Wayne Dennis(5) following Russell’s procedure tested Hopi 
children aged 12 to 17. He found that they were mainly Stage I and 
II of animism and that there was a progression between the stages 
on the basis of age. The results seemed to be due to the influence 
of a culture in which animism was present in the adults too. 


Another study by Dennis and Mallinger (6) used the same pro- 
cedure on 36 residents of old age homes. Each participant was over 
70 years old and had previously made a score of at least 100 on the 
Terman-Merrill intelligence test. In answering the questions 75% 
of the senescents gave ‘immature answers’, which were almost 
identical with those of children under the age of 12 years. These re- 
sults, it was suggested, showed a return to childhood concepts—prob- 
ably due to declining mental ability. 


It will be noted that none of the preceding studies, apart from 
disputing the hard and fast ranges of Piaget, quarrelled seriously 
with his concept of animism. Certain other researchers did. 


The earliest critical experiments were organized by Huang and 
Lee (12) who asked forty Chinese children about ten objects, They 
asked not only whether the object was living, but if it had ‘life’, and 
asked five other questions allied to animism, such as “Could it feel?” 
The results indicated that an object without life is said to be alive 
only sporadically. More children responded to the question “Has it 
life?” than to the question “Is it living?” The researchers thus con- 
cluded that the distinction between living and not living is grasped 
gradually. 

Klingberg (15) tested 97 Swedish children using the Huang 
method. To the questions “Is it living?” and “Has it life?” he obtain- 
ed results similar to Huang’s in the ranking of objects with regard to 
frequency of endowing ‘life’ and ‘living’. Like Huang, he also found 
there were more correct answers to the question ‘Has it life?’ As 
Isaacs had suggested earlier, Klingberg also felt that the growth of 
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knowledge is the basis for classifying objects into living and non- 
living categories. 

Klingensmith (16) tested 30 subjects from each of the following 
grades, K, 1,3,5 and 7. Using eight objects—a burnt match, a brok- 
en dish, a comb, a pocket knife, an alarm clock, lighted candles, a 
flower and a goldfish—he asked about each object in turn whether 
it was alive. Then eight other questions, involving the presence or 
absence of such sensory or functional attributes as thinking, breath- 
ing, seeing, hearing and talking, were asked. The question—‘Is it 
alive?” was then repeated. He found that the affirmative replies 
were cut by more than half on repetition of the question. He could 
find little to indicate that there was misinterpretation of the nature 
of the objects after the child had entered school. Basically his study 
indicated that children have a much narrower definition of ‘alive’ 
than adults. 


Another interesting and critical study of animism was conducted 
by Crowell and Dale(3). This followed up a study by Dennis (5) 
and another by Crannel (2), both of which showed that college stu- 
dents as well as children attribute properties of life to inanimate ob- 
jects. Crowell and Dale modified Dennis’ procedure into a ques- 
tionnaire, which they administered to 225 college students, and 
checked the results against each student’s aptitude and year of col- 
lege. The students were asked to state ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ and ‘Why?’ 
when asked whether the following objects were alive—an unlighted 
match, a lighted match, clouds, stars, and several others. Three other 
questions involving consciousness were also given. 


e.g. This pearl was once in a shell in the sea. When the water 
moved, could the pearl feel the movement of the water? 


A scoring system was devised whereby a completely negative answer 
received 0 points, while a positive, doubtful, or omitted answer was 
given 1 point. On this basis the researchers concluded that 70% of 
the students showed some measure of animism. Traces of animism 
were found in 79% of the freshmen, in 70% of the sophomores, and 
in 61% of the upperclassmen. When animism was matched with 
aptitude, the educational level of the student was not found to be 
significant. 

The most comprehensive summary of the research into Piaget’s 
position an animism, and into the work of his critics, is provided by 
Jahoda(14). He was primarily concerned with reviewing the re- 
search on animism on a cross-cultural basis. A comparison was made 
between research on animism in white American children by Lern- 
er (17), Russell (23), and Deutche (8), in American Indian children 
by Dennis (4), Dennis and Russell (7), and Havighurst and Neugar- 
ten (10), in Chinese children by Huang and Lee (12), in European 
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children by Asker(1), and Klingberg(15), and in children of the 
Manus in New Guinea by Mead (18). Most of the studies confirmed 
Piaget’s contention that animism is influenced by the principle of 
indissociation, by the principles of introjection, by participation, by 
moral obligation, and by language. However, not all the findings 
supported Piaget or each other, and the reviewer was forced to con- 
clude, that, on a cross-cultural basis 


1. some of the responses of most younger children are marked 
with animism, 
2. the proportion of such responses decreases with increasing 
age. 
He observed further than animsim cannot be measured with quan- 
titative uniformity. 
Purpose of the Study 


This study was concerned with ascertaining, through the use of 
the clinical procedures devised by Jean Piaget and others, the degree 
of animism and artificialism in the thinking of Grade I children of an 
Edmonton elementary school. 


Definitions 
Animism— 
the attribution of life or consciousness to inanimate objects. 
Artificialism— 


the belief that all objects and events in the world were made 
by men for specific anthropocentric purposes. (9, p. 281) 


Questions 

1. To what extent do selected children in Grade I exhibit anim- 
ism in their patterns of thinking? 

2. To what extent do selected Grade I children exhibit artificial- 
ism in their patterns of thinking? 


Sample 


The principal of the Edmonton elementary school involved in 
this study was asked to select three students from each of three 
Grade I classes. The only criterion for selection was that the stu- 
dents represent a fairly wide range of ability, measured by intelli- 
gence test scores. The students actually selected had intelligence 
quotients ranging from 146 to 67 on the Detroit Beginner’s Test. 


Procedure 


It was decided for the purpose of this study to replicate the 
clinical procedures of Jean Piaget as outlined in his introductory 
chapter of The Child’s Conception of the World. These procedures 
involved individual interviews with the children, using the spon- 
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taneous type of question that a child may himself ask another child. 
The questions for this particular study were selected from Piaget’s 
book largely on the basis of frequency of use by Piaget. The use of 
a timer and a candle were innovations introduced by the present 
researchers on the basis of a similar study by Klingensmith (16). 
The use of a cork was adapted from Piaget (19, p. 346) and the use 
of an electric flashlight was original. These instruments were used 
as models for questioning the children about qualities of life or 
consciousness in inanimate objects. 
The individual interviews were tape-recorded so that 


1. the researchers could analyse the responses of the children 
in more detail during replays of the interviews, 

2. selected interviews could form the basis of discussion on 
animism and artificialism in children’s thinking in the Educa- 
tional Psychology 570 class. 


The actual tape-recording of the interviews was done on Monday, 
February 8, 1965, in the afternoon at an Edmonton elementary 
school. The list of questions to be asked was submitted before the 
experiment to a senior administrative officer of the Edmonton Public 
School Board for official approval. 

Permission to interview the selected Grade I students in the 
school involved was obtained from both the principal of the school 
and the Deputy Superintendent of EPSB, to whom grateful acknow- 
ledgement is made. 

Limitations 
1. This experiment involved only a small number of students. 
2. Only students in Grade I were interviewed. 


3. The only other data collected, in addition to the content of the 
interviews, were the intelligence quotients and ages of the stu- 
dents. 


4. It is recognized by the present researchers, and reiterated several 
times by Piaget in his writings that children cannot be allocated 
to the various categories or stages on a fixed or absolute basis. 
Children sometimes give responses that suggest they are at a 
more advanced stage than they actually are. Similarly, under 
certain circumstances, children may lapse into an earlier stage 
through which they have actually passed. For the sake of 
simplicity children were allocated in this experiment to that 
stage which represented their most dominant mode of thinking. 


Findings 
A short assessment of the degree of evident animism and artifi- 
cialism for each child interviewed is given. 
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Boy A. I1.Q.—146, age 6-2. 

This boy answered all questions quite confidently. His explana- 
tions of the characteristics of the sun, the moon, the flowers, and 
other phenomena were almost all naturalistic. The following se- 
quence of questions and answers illustrate this conclusion. The 
boy’s answers are italicized. 

“Why is it cold in winter?” Because the earth is a long way from the sun. 

“How did the sun begin?” I think ... God made it. 

“Ts the sun alive?” No “Why?” Because it is not an animal. 

“What is the sun made of?” Fire. 


In those cases where this boy was uncertain about an answer, he 
would admit that he did not know rather than ‘invent’ an answer, 
as children at the early stages of animism might. Only one of his 
answers suggested a trace of animism. This answer concerned the 
question about life in the flashlight. He seemed to have difficulty 
deciding whether electrical energy was life in the normal sense of the 
word. 

“What about this light (the flashlight), is it alive?” It looks alive. 

“Why?” The light seems to be like an eye blinking. “Is it alive?” No, I 

don’t think so ...I guess it isn’t. “Why?” Because it works by batteries 

for one thing. 

Although the boy was at, or close to, the final stage of animistic 
thinking, his ideas on the origin of certain natural phenomena do 
show distinct artificialistic tendencies. For him, the source of life for 
most living things is divine creation. It is not known whether he is 
influenced by any religious instruction, but it seems likely. 


Girl B. I.Q.—121, age 6-10. 

This girl answered many of the questions well, but there was a 
certain vagueness about her answers on occasions. Many of her ans- 
wers suggest animistic thinking, but when questioned more closely 
about the activity and movement stages of animism, her responses 
were negative. This would imply that she is at the stage of spontan- 
eous movement in animistic thought, and two of her responses con- 
firm this hypothesis. 

“Ts the sun alive?” The sun is alive if it moves. 

“Ts a bicycle alive?” No, but it can move. 


These, however, are the only responses of this kind and do not pro- 
vide conclusive evidence of the degree of animistic thinking of this 
girl. Many of her responses were prefaced by such comments as 
T think... or ‘Well, it is kind of ...’ She distinctly associates life 
with walking, seeing, feeling and moving, but is resitant about at- 
tributing these properties to non-animal objects. 

Little evidence was obtained of artificialism in this girl’s thinking. 
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Boy C. I.Q.—96, age 6-2. 

This boy answered most questions cautiously, but produced some 
answers that show distinct signs of animism and artificialism in his 
thinking. For him, life is strongly associated with movement. 

“Ts a bicycle alive?” When it moves. 

“Tt this timer alive?” Yes. “Why?” Because the hands can move. 

A number of similar responses indicate that his thinking about life 
and nature is animistic to a large degree, but not entirely so. Non- 
moving things are not alive. 


In explaining the origin of most phenomena, this boy finds the 
solution to the problem in divine creation. The hand of a divine 
being is seen behind the origin of snow, clouds, smoke, and the 
sun. This implies that he is still at the first stage of artificialism 
(mythological) in Piaget’s categorization. 


Girl D. I.Q.—120, age 6-6. 

It was difficult to assess the degree of animism in this child’s 
thinking as many of her answers seemed to be due to romancing. 
Certain natural phenomena are endowed with life-like characteris- 
tics, e.g. 

“Can the sun see at night?” No, because it is not even around. 

“Where is it?” It’s under the clouds and it’s gone to sleep. 
but the basis for this type of thinking is neither general activity nor 
general movement. A clear differentiation is made between the liv- 
ing and the inert. However, a number of lapses into almost primi- 
tive animism, such as the example given below, make it difficult to 
classify this girl according to Piaget’s stages. 

“Ts a stone alive?” No... if it is the kind of stone that grows into a flower, 

it will be. 

Boy E. 1.Q.—98, age 6-8. 

The responses of this boy show fairly conclusively that he is still 
at the early stages of primitive animism and of diffuse artificialism. 
Most things are alive, to him, because of the function they perform. 
Some typical answers are 


“Ts the sun alive?” Yes. “Why?” Because it’s got to go round the world. 

“What makes it go round the world?” God. 

“Why does the night come?” So you can have a sleep. 

“Ts this stone alive?” Yes. “Why?” God makes him alive. 

There is a high degree of egocentricity in this boy’s approach to an 
intellectual systemization, e.g. 

“What makes it snow?” It snows so that we can play in the snow. 

The movement and origin of most objects are attributed to some 
divine power and this boy apparently has not yet investigated the 
technical and mechanical aspects of even such simple objects as a 
pen or a flashlight. 
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Girl F. 1.Q.—67, age 6-11. 

This girl exhibited the highest degree of animism and artificial- 
ism of those interviewed. Almost every object was given life-like 
characteristics. She produced some almost classical Piagetian re- 
sponses, as the following sequence illustrates. 

“When you go out for a walk, what does the sun do?” It follows you. 

“What does the sun do if you stop walking?” It stops too. 

Not only are most objects thought of animistically, but, in some cases, 
they are considered almost human 


”Does the sun know when the weather is fine?” Yes. “How does it know?” 
“Because he can see everything. When its cloudy out he knows it’s cold. 


(Despite the suggestive nature of the first question, the girl’s responses to 
the second part was absolutely spontaneous.) 


When asked whether she thought the stone, the timer and the flash- 
light were alive, this girl answered positively each time. Further- 
more the girl associated the objects strongly with human intentions. 
According to Piaget, this style of thinking is the result of consider- 
ing the origin of natural phenomena in human or divine terms. This 
girl responded many times in this way. 


Boy G. 1.Q.—109, age 6-4. 

The responses of this boy were clearly influenced by religious 
teaching. The origin of the sun, the world, and ‘all that therein is’ 
was distinctly attributed to God. By implication, the failure of this 
child to examine more naturalistic and mechanical explanations of 
the origins of certain objects places him at the first level of artificial- 
istic thinking. 

His responses to the questions concerned with consciousness or 
the state of life in objects suggested that he has arrived at the stage of 
associating life with movement (Stage II of Animism). His answers 
in the following sequence are indicative of his thinking. 


“Is a bicycle alive?” No. “Why?” Because it’s just a toy. 

“Ts acar alive?” If you turn the key, if you make the gears go .(Yes) 
‘Is it alive?” Yes. 

“What are clouds?” Theyre smoke. “Is fire alive?” Yes. 

“Ts a bicycle alive?” No, but when you pedal it, it’s alive. 


(This question was repeated to check the consistency of the boy’s answers.) 
Boy H. I.Q.—106, age 6-11. 

This child responded to the questions rather quietly and may 
have been a little overawed by the situation. However, from his 
answers it is apparent that this child has been influenced by previous 
teaching. Although he did not have a spontaneous answer for 
several questions, he would seek an answer in naturalistic terms. 
This was not always possible, and then he would lapse into animism. 
It seems evident that animistic thought in this child has declined 
considerably, but that occasionally he resorts to animism. Similarly 
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his responses do not show a high degree of artificialism either. He 
is inclined to regard some phenomena, such as day and night, in 
terms of their functionality to man, and hence governed by man. 
This, however, is not an absolute condition, and it would seem pro- 
per to place this child at the technically artificialistic stage. 


Girl I. 1I.Q.—95, age 6-11. 

This girl would appear to be still at the first stage of artificialism, 
and in transition between stages I and II or animism. She strongly 
associates movement with life, and while not attributing feeling or 
knowing to phenomena like the sun and the moon, she does believe 
that a candle can feel its own warmth, and that a stone feels pain 
when pricked. 

“Is a stone alive?” Yes. “Why is a stone alive?” I don't know. 

“Tf you were to stick a pin in a stone, if you could, would it feel it?” Yes. 

“Is this (flashlight) alive?” Yes. “Why is it alive?” Because it flashes. 

(Light was flashing at the time.) “If I turn it off, is it alive?” No. 

This child was very hesitant about her replies, and her confidence 
needs bolstering. 

Summary 


The table given below summarizes the findings of the interviews. 
Its chief purpose is to provide a brief summary of the pertinent in- 
formation. No statistical procedures were adopted for two reasons— 
1. the size of the sample was too small to provide valid correla- 
tions, and 
2. other researchers (14, 25) have found animism and artificial- 
ism cannot be measured with quantitative uniformity. 


TABLE I 
THE DEGREE OF ANIMISM AND ARTIFICIALISM IN THE 
THINKING OF EACH CHILD IN RELATION TO AGE AND 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 


Animism Artificialism Age .Q. 
Boy A. low medium 6-2 146 
Girl B. low I 6-10 121 
Boy C. high high 6-2 96 
Girl D. medium-low low 6-6 120 
Boy E. high high 6-8 98 
Girl F. high high 6-11 67 
Boy G. medium high 6-4 109 
Boy H. medium medium 6-11 106 
Girl I. high-medium high : 6-11 95 
Legend—High — indicates the child is at Stage I of animism and arti- 
ficialism. 
Medium — indicates the child is at Stage II of animism and arti- 
ficialism. 
Low — indicates the child is at Stage III or IV of animism and 
Stage III of artificialism. 
I — indicates insufficient information. 
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Conclusions 
Though the responses of the students were not analysed to dis- 


cover the number of times animism and artificialism appeared in the 
child’s thinking, one or two trends seem apparent from the partial 
analysis made. These trends support the general thesis of Piaget’s 
theory on animism and artificialism, as well as lending support to 
the hypothesis put forth by Dennis (5), which is discussed in the re- 
lated research. The trends noted by the present researchers were— 


1. 


Most children, while in the process of replacing egocentric and 
primitively animistic patterns of thought with an intellectual 
systematization, continue to retain animistic modes of thinking 
to a certain degree. 


Children are not necessarily at the same stage of both animistic 
and artificialistic types of thinking at the same time. 


Children often exhibit thinking at two or more different stages of 
Piaget’s categorization during the same interview. 

Though animism and artificialism are invariably complementary 
in the early stages of intellectual development, animism tends to 
decrease at a faster rate than artificialism. 


There seems to be a moderate inverse relationship between the 
degree of animism in a child’s thought and his intelligent quotient, 
which is possibly more significant than the age factor in relation 
to stages. 


Educational Implications 


When teaching science concepts in Grade I, and possibly Grade II, 
consideration should be given to the fact the degree of animism 
in a child’s pattern of thinking may interefere with complete un- 
derstanding of the concept. 


Elements of animism in children’s thinking may be capitalized on 
by the Grade I or II teacher in developing creativity in such sub- 
jects as art, poetry or story-telling. 

Identification of animism and artificialism in children’s thought 
may assist the Grade I or II teacher to diagnose the conceptual 
difficulties of some of the less-gifted children. 


As artificialism seems to decline at a slower rate than animism 
in children’s thought, more difficulty may be experienced in un- 
derstanding the scientific origin of natural phenomena than in 
understanding the operations and effects of natural phenomena. 
This would imply that teaching about the origin of a natural ob- 
ject should be deferred until children understand how an object 
works, and what effect it creates. 
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INTELLIGENCE, MANIFEST ANXIETY AND 
SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT* 


Barry P. Frost 
University of Calgary, Alberta 


Because intelligence tests either do not predict sufficiently well 
(Woodrow, 1946; Rapier, 1961; Vernon, 1955), or are made up of 
much the same content as the criterion to be predicted (Coleman and 
Cureton, 1954), many investigators have searched for other factors 
which might be used in a multiple regression equation to predict 
scholastic achievement. 


One of the more promising factors appears to be that of “manifest 
anxiety”, whether in its “general” or “test” form. However, the 
evidence seems rather conflicting. Morgan et al., using the Child- 
ren’s Manifest Anxiety Scale (CMAS), report that high achieving 
fifth grade girls are more anxious than their low achieving class- 
mates, but that the opposite relationship was true of sixth grade 
girls. They found no significant relationship in the case of the boys. 
Crandall et al. (1962), working with children in the early grades, 
found a negative correlation between CMAS and achievement in 
the boys but a positive one with girls. Feldhusen and Klausmeier 
(1962) report a negative correlation between CMAS and achieve- 
ment for low to average IQ children. Phillips (1962), using the 
same test, found a negative correlation for all except lower class 
boys in the seventh grade. Alone among these investigators, Cox 
(1960) reports a curvilinear relationship between general and test 
anxiety (Mandler-Sarason tests) and achievement. 


The present studies constitute an attempt to discover the true 
relationship as far as Canadian children are concerned. 


First Study 


The first study was carried out with 55 fourth grade children 
(26 boys and 29 girls), aged nine years, at a Calgary, Alberta ele- 
mentary school drawing from a middle class area. 

The CMAS, Safran Culture Reduced Intelligence Test (SCRIT) 
(Safran, 1960) and California Achievement Test (Reading and 
Arithmetic sections) were administered to the children and the 
teachers’ marks for the basic subjects collected. 


*T should like to thank Mr. Geiger and Dr. Safran of the Calgary Public School Board 
and the two school principals concerned for the help without which this study 
could not have been carried out. 
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The SCRIT was used as it is a test whose validity relies on intern- 
al learning (i.e. learning how to cope with the symbols and relation- 
ships used) , but which has not direct verbal or arithmetic content. 

Two sources of achievement scores were utilized—(a) the Cali- 
fornia Achievement Test, Form W, Grades 4-6, Reading and Arith- 
metic sub-test totals, and (b) the teachers’ marks for silent reading, 
language, arithmetic, and general standing (overall grade) entered 
on the children’s record card. Strictly speaking, the relationships 
of the variables were co-variational rather than predictive. 


It was hypothesized that there would be: — 
1. a negative relationship between CMAS scores and academic 
achievement scores and 
2. a positive relationship between SCRIT scores and academic 
achievement. 
Results 


Hypothesis one was supported in this study. There were consist- 
ent negative correlations between the CMAS and the various mea- 
sures of scholastic achievement in both boys and girls. However 
only five of the twelve coefficients (Pearson Product-Moment) 
reached the 0.05 level of significance. 


Hypothesis two was strongly supported as SCRIT correlates 
significantly with all achievement variables. 


SCRIT and CMAS together yield multiple correlation coefficients 
which are slightly larger than SCRIT alone. 


The full range of relationships are as set out in Tables I - III. 


TABLE I 


INTER-CORRELATIONS 
FOURTH GRADE BOYS (N26) 


California Achievement Grades 

= Z re} fe] ce} ron G fF 

Ei iif Malas Fine agile iaePe tase mae 

mn 6) PG < aa 4 <q oO 
SCRIED t233..233. 244 ae —10 66* 38* 46* 62* 66* 66* 
CMAS aas.5 tet ee eh oe Bee —37* —40* —26 —24 —25 —29 
Cal. Ach Read... 2 ee ee a Ae eee 65* 85* 84* 84* 90* 
Cal (Ach Arithiten ae ay Ce ne ee eat es 57* 57* 70* 64* 
ROACING Tut Bn ee ee ee ee 78* 77* 84* 
LAN SURE acim nancuicetie he Mater aan Tae an a ne ae .; 88* 93* 
ADIL CTO, cide nied Gian ae a ae aaa diel ana en el ol 92* 


Decimal points are omitted. 
*Significant at the 0.025 level or better (one tail test). 
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TABLE II 
INTER-CORRELATIONS 
FOURTH GRADE GIRLS (N=29) 


California Achievement Grades 

EH w : a 

n oO ce rises ety eds linet 6 
SCHIT Se ee a a es —19 S2t8 | ASR 54* 52% 70* 62* 
CMAS Bei ete ele on! ' —36* —18 —35* —28 —15 —234** 
SUB ACH SRCIO Ss coke owe ek 8 51* 69* 70* 50* 71* 
Caen Att... =... 55* 45* 51* 59* 
Reni en eee PS 72* 48* 68* 
PA USO ete Ee, ee Ey PE ea Pie Pee 81* 88* 
Avi nineliCt = 2-3 vy “atten fea y, SY OR Pe te tae Se Bd 80** 


Decimal points are omitted. 
*Significant at the 0.025 level or better (one tail test). 
**Significant at the 0.05 level or better (one tail test). 


TABLE III 


MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS* 


Read. Arith. Read. Lang. Arith. Overall 
Boys tite io 75 52 52 65 68 70 
Girls this. ghee: 45 48 59 55 70 66 


*SCRIT and CMAS together give the multiple correlation coefficients shown 
in table 3. 


Second Study 


The second study was carried out with 113 sixth grade children 
(63 boys and 50 girls), aged eleven through twelve years, from two 
elementary schools in Calgary. One of the schools (School A) is 
largely middle class (artisan to professional) , the other working class 
(unskilled and skilled workers), and lower middle class, in com- 
position. 

The CMAS and a short form of the La Forge-Suczek Adjectival 
Check List (La Forge and Suczek, 1955) designed by the writer, 
were completed by the children. They had already taken, as part 
of school routine, the California Short Form Test of Mental Ma- 
turity (CTMM) and the Stanford Achievement Test. Teachers’ 
marks for the basic subjects were also available, and these latter and 
the median percentiles of the Stanford Achievement Test, were used 
as the scholastic achievement criterion scores. 


It was hypothesized that there would be: — 


1. a negative relationship between CMAS scores and scholastic 
achievement scores, 
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2. a positive relationship between the Dominance score derived 
from the adjectival check list (see Leary, 1957) and scholastic 
achievement scores, and 


3. a positive relationship between CTMM and scholastic achieve- 
ment scores. 


Results 


Hypothesis one was again supported though, as in the first study 
there were several non-significant coefficients. 


The relationships found for the total sample (see Table 6) were 
such that CMAS was significantly and negatively correlated with the 
Stanford Achievement Test (Median Percentile) and teachers’ 
marks in language and arithmetic as well as overall grade. The co- 
efficients were all of very low magnitude. 


Hypothesis two was supported as the Dominance scale was posi- 
tively related with all achievement scores, though significantly so 
only with language, arithmetic and overall teachers’ marks. The 
scale was significantly and negatively correlated with CMAS. 

Hypothesis three was also supported, as might be expected; 
CTMM was positively correlated with all achievement measures, the 
coefficients ranging from 0.45 (arithmetic mark) to 0.67 (Stanford 
Achievement Test). 


It should be noted that the various measures of achievement 
tended to correlate more highly among themselves than they did 
with CTMM: the teachers’ mark for language being the best predict- 
or of overall grade and the teachers’ reading mark the best predictor 
of the Stanford Achievement Test score. 

The addition of CMAS to CTMM gives multiple correlation co- 
efficients (for the total sample), which are no significant advance on 
the predictive power of the CTMM alone. Nor is the addition of the 
Dominance score to CTMM of much greater effect. 

Contrary to the finding of Cox (1960), there was no curvilinear 
correlation between CMAS and achievement (Stanford Test). 


Correlation ratios (etas) were calculated for the CMAS and 
Stanford Achievement Test scores with respect to the total sample 
and for boys and girls separately. The results were as follows: 


sample eta r 
Girls : 0.29 —0.19 
Boys : 0.42 —(.22 
Total : 0.35 —0.20 


None of these correlation ratios is significantly different from the 
correlation coefficients (by the epsilon-prime squared test). 
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Phillips (1962) reports six conclusions: 


1. The IQ was more highly correlated with achievement for 
males than females. 


2. The IQ was more highly correlated with achievement for 
middle class than lower. 


3. The IQ was more highly correlated with objective tests than 
teacher grades. 


4, Females had higher achievement than males. 
5. Middle class pupils had higher achievement than lower class. 


6. Low anxiety pupils had higher achievement than high anxiety 
pupils. 


Our results support findings number five and six, but not find- 
ings one, two and four. In fact the relationships found in our study 
are quite opposite to those expressed in Phillips’ second findings. 
With respect to number three, this proposition was true of grade 4 
but not grade 6. 


But perhaps the most important of Phillips’ results was that lower 
class males did not show the negative correlation between CMAS and 
achievement shown by other groups. The present results lend 
some support to this finding. The correlation coefficients between 
CMAS and the various measures of achievement of the boys of 
School B are much lower than those of the other groups. 


TABLE IV 


INTER-CORRELATIONS 
SIXTH GRADE BOYS (N=63) 


Grades 
GG 
< a 
= a g g ce! bn oa g 
= 3 8 i a 1" > 
ie) 6) A WN iam = <q oO 
POE Ore ee em te te —16 07 66* 52* 65* 49* 64* 
OM AS AR ance lala | dee ere —26* —22** —09 —25* —19 —I17 
Domitiance ts. wees eae ae) | ee Sihbeeics 13 07 20** . 10 17 
rat, AC wemewe. test ee) ew 66* 70* 54* 69* 
Neat Se ene a ee Oe mee, J NG tC Te 3 oo 66* 52* 74* 
LO eee ee ee ee eA | ee! | | RS 70* 91* 
Fea his, abet Seen | I SR Ase te ee 79* 
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TABLE V 
INTER-CORRELATIONS 
SIXTH GRADE GIRLS (N=50) 
; Grades 
- ‘ f 
wn : +S 
Sy ipt baty ede Ryda BRM gat 
= =| - > 
Beep vs haute mee 26 
CIMM St eo ie —06 —03 73* 67* 59* 45* 64* 
CMAS A286.) POPs hs PY VIET A OR ~43* —=19 —-16 ©—15".—20. —26** 
Dominance, %.4. 225s ee eee ae beets 13 09 21 32° 31* 
DAN GACH ees woe Oy en Be 4 ee 83* 15* 68* 80* 
Reade eee kh eee ye 65* 53* 79* 
Lang, FOeE FEN ke er, PV Ak RAMEE NEE TIERA, Bl MNee hL owes oe 69* 89* 
Ariths (ato Ee Bee es SEP TRICO, VaR Ee ere 82* 
TABLE VI 
INTER-CORRELATIONS 
SIXTH GRADE TOTAL SAMPLE (N=113) 
f Grades 
3 
< =o 
Get ested conten ac? har aa 
H = 3 6 Ry = a > 
Oa A nD mG - <q Oo 
CTMM: i Bite ie eee —11 01 67* 55* 56* 45* 59* 
CMAS 2342" 323 earns” eee —35* —20* —12 —18** —19* —20* 
Donilinance:. 2.402 Me. 4 ee a es 13 08 21* 19* 24* 
Stans AchowkeiJt. 45 eee ee eee te 74* 71* 60* 74* 
Read. yicceuaduhc era) AA See hee ee 8 66* 53* 771* 
Liang, cst een nn ee re 69* 90* 
Arith® 760 rey Se Aer PSs Te eee Pe Sat ee ey ate 80* 
TABLE VII 
FOURTH GRADE 
MEANS AND S.Dss. 
California Achievement 
“~~ = o~ o>~ Grades 
PE ick Dh Serle Operates Se 
ial Lalla MUI 
py U2 yn 77) a7) = 
oe <8 rd & a3 rd 20 we Fy 
Batis sy S a esa Ot ee eee 
Se recs a ees fc oa < } 
Boys Mn 30.50 17.00 T7131 49.00 8.04 (pst Sahn ey haat 7.38 
S.D. 2.78 5.94 17.54 7.16 2.34 3.05 2.88 2.88 
Girls Mn 29.27 20.14 76.10 45.62 8.27 8.07 7.55 7.90 
S.D. 3.60 6.83 13.19 9.15 1.96 1.89 2.24 2.02 
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TABLE VIII 


SIXTH GRADE, SCHOOL A 
MEANS AND S.Dss. 


a Grades 

Cibeaes: 
g S gu as 
= yy ad <4 : 4 
Pee rid Akai he. asian inca seme 

O 8 > 
O = ees ne re a < fo) 
Boys Mn 120.03 16.72 50.09 60.00 9.66 9.03 9.24 9.00 


S.D. 11.09 6.11 jhe Ta 16.80 2.02 1.99 2.01 1.77 
Girls Mn 113.48 16.17 51.17 60.58 10.03 10.07 9.65 9.79 
S.D. 13.62 8.42 10.22 19.50 2.07 2.29 2.26 1.95 


TABLE IX 


SIXTH GRADE, SCHOOL B 
MEANS AND S8S.D.s. 


con Grades 
oF siti Be, Suir, BoB tot 2 

op) aS “ : "3 

= ee ee ee 

i = Sh £2 ® 8 A > 

12) V AY Ne a | <q Oo 
Boys Mn 108.60 18.57 49.83 31.40 6.87 7.20 7.83 7.40 
S.D. 12.55 5.79 8.00 19.41 1.87 2.77 3.29 2.50 
Girls Mn 103.90 20.09 50.19 29.95 7.24 8.14 7.95 7.67 


S.D. 10.51 8.46 9.72 19.47 2.14 2.34 2.40 2.03 


TABLE X 


SIXTH GRADE (BOTH SCHOOLS COMBINED) 
MEANS AND S.Ds.s. 


Grades 


(Raw Score) 
ominance 
Stand. Score) 
an. Ach. 
edian % 


CTMM1I.Q. 
CMAS 


ee Yet em 4 < o) 
Boys Mn 11459 17.60 49.97 46.38 8.33 8.16 8.57 8.24 
S.D. 13.12 6.03 9.76 23.05 2.40 2.56 2.99 2.29 
Girls Mn 109.46 1816 50.76 47.72 8.86 9.26 8.94 8.90 
S.D. 13.28 8.75 10.02 24.67 2.51 2.50 2.47 2.25 
Total Mn 11232 17.85 50.31 46.97 8.57 8.65 8.73 8.53 
S.D. 13.43 7.36 9.88 23.79 2.47 2.60 2.78 2.30 
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Discussion 


There seems little doubt that, at the fourth grade level, there is 
a negative relationship between manifest anxiety, as measured by 
the CMAS, and scholastic achievement, whether the latter is mea- 
sured by standardised tests or by teachers’ marks. Though not all 
coefficients reached the required significance level, they were all in 
the predicted direction. 


The various measures of achievement correlated more strongly 
among themselves than they did with SCRIT. 


Some of the correlations between SCRIT and achievement are 
also surprisingly low: for example, with California Achievement- 
Arithmetic (Boys) and California Achievement-Reading (Girls) 
These results are due to the narrow variance of the achievement 
scores in those subjects and groups and the SCRIT itself which does 
not appear to discriminate well enough at the higher levels of intel- 
lect. Nevertheless, SCRIT predicts achievement in most areas as 
well as more complex tests which are usually contaminated with 
verbal and arithmetic content. 


In the sixth grade groups, as in the case of the fourth graders, 
there are consistent negative relationships between CMAS and the 
achievement measures. But same situation holds with the Dom- 
inance scale, though in the opposite direction. 


The small magnitude of the coefficients, however, might lead 
one to doubt whether the CMAS and Short Form adjectival Check 
List have any value other than as a first screening device. It 
would certainly appear that there are important factors present 
here but perhaps more sophisticated measures are needed to get at 
them. It cannot be said that either scale is of any practical use in 
the improvement of prediction of achievement by intelligence tests. 

It continues to be true that the best predictor of an achievement 
measure is usually another achievement measure. 


One finding which throws some light on possible reasons for low 
achievement in those whom we expect to achieve well, or conversely 
on high achievement in those whom we expect to achieve at a mod- 
erate or low level, on the basis of measured intelligence, was obtain- 
ed when the two schools were compared. Eighteen boys from 
School A were paired with eighteen from School B on the basis of 
their CTMM IQs. The mean Stanford Achievement Test score 
(median percentile) for the school A group was 63.55, the mean 
for the school B group was 37.66. The S.D.s were 16.40 and 16.80 
respectively. Sixteen pairs of girls were similarly compared. The 
mean for school A was 52.87 (S.D. 19.91), that for school B 32.18 
(S.D. 17.61). 
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Cultural differences mediated by home and school presumably 
play a large part in the production of these large discrepancies. 
Differences in standard of teaching probably play some part but 
this is unlikely to be the major factor. 


But whatever relationships are found to be statistically signific- 
ant, we have eventually to consider the individual case. Why it is, 
for example, that the boy J.C., in school A, who scores the highest on 
Stanford Achievement, goes completely against the trend to score 
one of the highest CMAS and lowest Dominance scores? Or why 
does the boy J.T., with an IQ of 125, the lowest CMAS score, and a 
high Dominance score, obtain below average achievement scores? 
The moderate CMAS score of 18 does not help us to understand J.S. 
who, with an IQ of 138 obtains a Stanford Achievement Test median 
percentile of 35. Perhaps his low dominance score of 36 indicates a 
lack of confidence, but this score is higher than that of J.C. above. 


Should not we use the intellectual and personality instruments 
that we have been discussing, to delineate sub-groups which should 
then be intensely studies? In other words let us spend less time on 
the prediction of criteria and more time on those other aspects of 
science, control and explanation. 
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THE RELATEDNESS OF DIVERGENT AND CONVERGENT 
THINKING* 


A. J. CROPLEY 


University of New England 
N.S.W., Australia 


Psychologists and educators have recently begun to place great 
emphasis on the concept of creativity, since it is argued on the one 
hand that man’s creative faculties restore his dignity in a computer- 
dominated age (Bruner, 1962), and on the other, that human crea- 
tivity is mankind’s greatest asset (Toynbee, 1962). Torrance (1963) 
has also suggested that the proper exercise of creative talents is im- 
portant in maintaining mental health. 


There is increasing agreement that conventional tests are con- 
cerned mainly with the ability to reproduce the already known 
rather than the capacity to “invent and innovate” (Guilford, 1950). 
However, a number of writers (Guilford, 1950; Lowenfeld, 1958; 
Getzels and Jackson, 1962; Torrance, 1963) have suggested that 
there are, in fact, two distinct aspects to intellect which may ap- 
propriately be labelled “convergent thinking” and “divergent think- 
ing” (Guilford, 1950). Conventional intelligence tests are usually 
held to be useful measures only of the first kind of capacity and to 
ignore the second kind, which may even be inhibited (Getzels and 
Jackson, 1962; Torrance, 1963) in the classroom, with its emphasis 
on finding ‘correct’ answers. 


However, as Burt (1964, pp. 13-15) has pointed out, there is no 
complete agreement among theorists as to whether there is a separ- 
ate intellectual capacity appropriately labelled ‘creativity’ or diver- 
gent thinking. Burt’s view is that individual differences in scores on 
divergent thinking tests result more from differences in ‘general 
ability’ than from differences on some separate and distinct intel- 
lectual skill appropriately identified by the label ‘creativity’. Ver- 
non (1964) has suggested that the usefulness of conventional tests 
could be extended by adding divergent thinking sub-tests to them. 


Although the Getzels and Jackson (1962) study is frequently 
cited as supporting the notion of two distinct and independent kinds 
of thinking, many of the correlations between their divergent think- 
ing measures and the test of conventional IQ were larger than cor- 
relations within the battery of divergent thinking tests. Further- 
more, factor analyses of the Getzels and Jackson correlation matrix 


*This study, carried out while the author was a student in the Department of Educa- 
tional Psychology in the University of Alberta, was partly supported by an A.C.E.R. 
grant and was conducted under the supervision of Dr. C. C. Anderson, to whom the 
auth‘ ir wishes to express his grateful thanks. 
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(1962, p. 20) carried out by both Thorndike (1963) and Marsh 
(1964) indicated that, although there was a factor defined by the 
divergent thinking measures, this factor owed much of its variance 
to the tests of convergent thinking. 


In fact, many studies have indicated the existence of significant 
correlations between divergent and convergent thinking. Getzels 
and Jackson (1962, p. 5) reported correlations ranging from .02 (An- 
drews, 1930) to .27 (Welsh, 1946), while they obtained correlations 
ranging from .131 to .378 (1962, p. 20) from their own data. A 
number of other recent studies have reported significant correlations 
between divergent and convergent thinking (Meer and Stein, 1955; 
Ripple and May, 1962; Richards, Cline and Needham, 1964), while 
Ketcham and Kheiralla (1962), in comparing scores on the WISC, 
the Stanford-Binet and the Primary Mental Abilities Test with scores 
on a battery of divergent thinking tests, obtained 54 out of 64 cor- 
relations significant beyond the .05 level. 


Taylor (1964) has summarized the relationship between diverg- 
ent and convergent thinking by pointing out that although correla- 
tions may be very low, or even negative, when samples are homo- 
geneous with regard to either variable, selection of heterogeneous 
samples usually leads to significant correlations. Vernon (1964) has 
extended this point by suggesting that the two may become inde- 
pendent once some minimum IQ level (threshold) has been reached. 


The purpose of the present study was to examine the relationship 
between scores on tests of convergent thinking and tests of diver- 
gent thinking obtained by a sample of Edmonton schoolchildren. 
The major question which the study sought to answer was: Are 
divergent thinking and convergent thinking really substantially in- 
dependent of each other as some authors have suggested, or do the 
two kinds of thinking overlap? 


Method 
Sample 


The sample consisted of the entire Grade Seven population of 
a large metropolitan Junior High School. Of 354 children enrolled, 
320 completed the entire test battery. The full sample, whose mean 
age was 13 years 6 month with a SD of 16.9 months, (range—11 
years 1 month to 16 years 1 month), had a mean verbal IQ on the 
appropriate Lorge-Thorndike test of 114.3 (range—79 to 150; SD 
14.5). The sample included 170 boys, for whom the mean verbal 
IQ was 114.7 (range—70 to 148; SD=15.2), while the corresponding 
figure for the 150 girls was 113.8 (range—88 to 150; SD—13.6). The 
mean age of the boys was 13 years, 10 months, (SD—16.6 months; 
range—11 years 1 month to 16 years 1 month), and of the girls 13 
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years 2 months (SD= 17.3 months; range—11 years 7 months to 16 
years 1 month). 


Tests 

Tests employed in the study included the appropriate levels of 
the Lorge-Thorndike tests of verbal and non-verbal intelligence. 
Scores were also obtained on the following 5 measures of divergent 
thinking—Seeing Problems; Tin Can Uses; Consequences; Symbol 
Production; Circles. In general, these tests were taken from the 
work of Guilford (French 1963) although Tin Can Uses and Circles 
have been revised and developed by Torrance (1962). 


Procedure 

The tests were all administered on the same day and in the same 
room to the 320 subjects, who had been gathered in the school 
gymnasium for that purpose. Administration was according to the 
published specifications (French, 1963; Torrance, 1962), while scor- 
ing was for originality in all cases except Symbol Production, where 
total number of appropriate symbols was recorded as a subject’s 
score. 

Correlations between the various measures were calculated for 
the full sample, for the 170 boys alone, and for the 150 girls alone. 


Results 


The intercorrelations between the various tests of divergent 
thinking and the two measures of convergent thinking are shown in 
Table I, for the full sample. 


TABLE [ 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CONVERGENT AND 
DIVERGENT THINKING 


Seeing TinCan Conse- Symbol 
Problems Uses quences Circles Production 
Verbal 1Qei2 12 ees 362* 194 351 145 263 


Non-verbal IQ .......... 303 231 350 171 302 
*all decimal points have been omitted. 


With 318 degrees of freedom, the critical value of the correlation 
coefficient for significance at the .01 level is .145. Hence, it can be 
seen that every one of the corelations obtained in the case of the 
full sample, was significant at or beyond the .01 level of confidence. 

Correlations obtained using the boys’ data only are shown in 
Table II. 
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TARLE II 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CONVERGENT AND 
DIVERGENT THINKING 


(BOYS ONLY: N=170) 


Seeing TinCan Conse- Symbol 
Problems Uses quences Circles Production 
Verbal. IQs525.22.4. 306* 103 333 259 288 


Non-verbal IQ .......... 323 174 405 247 369 
*all decimal points have been omitted. 


With 168 degrees of freedom, the critical value of the correlation 
coefficient for significance at the .01 level is .198. Hence, it can be 
seen that 8 out of 10 boys’ coefficients are significant beyond the .01 
level of confidence. 


Girls’ correlations are shown in Table III. 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CONVERGENT AND 
DIVERGENT THINKING 
(GIRLS ONLY: N=150) 


Seeing TinCan Conse- Symbol 
Problems Uses quences’ Circles Production 
WerbalhoI@ © sincecadas 406* 264 365 064 253 


Non-verbal IQ .......... 290 281 312 133 253 
*all decimal points have been omitted. 


In this case (df=148) the critical value of the correlation co- 
efficient for significance at the .01 level is .210. Again, 8 of 10 co- 
efficients obtained are significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 


Discussion 


Almost all correlations between the two tests of convergent 
thinking and the five measures of divergent thinking intercorrelated 
significantly. Hence, the present data do not support the notion that 
convergent thinking and divergent thinking are completely inde- 
pendent aspects of intellect. In this respect, they are consistent 
with other studies which have reported significant correlations be- 
tween convergent and divergent thinking. 


Theorists too have stressed the essentially overlapping nature 
of the two kinds of thinking. Maslow (1954) argues that, although 
some kind of coding (convergent thinking) is essential to handle the 
masses of incoming stimuli which the individual processes, creativity 
involves the capacity to master and go beyond conventional ways of 
coding data. A similar point has been made by Pribram (1964, p. 
107) who points out that there is no neurological basis for regarding 
convergent and divergent thinking as separate processes, but that 
divergent thinking arises out of convergent thinking. Finally, in a 
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similar vein, Gordon (1961, p. 9) stresses the importance of thorough 
knowledge of basic material, pointing out that the ‘moment of in- 
sight’ described by Ghiselin (1955, pp. 29, 30) can only arise out of a 
thorough knowledge of the field, a knowledge acquired, clearly, 
through the exercise of convergent thinking. 


Hence, the data obtained in this study suggest that the relation- 
ship between divergent thinking and convergent thinking may be 
summarized in the following way. The two skills represent over- 
lapping aspects of intellectual functioning which probably interact 
in creative productions. Divergent thinking may well arise out of 
convergent thinking, which constitutes a base on which higher level 
activity rests. 


In this conception, the correlations between divergent and con- 
vergent thinking are seen as reflecting the extent to which con- 
vergent thinking underlies divergent thinking, either as some kind 
of threshold as Vernon (1954) has suggested, or perhaps as a neces- 
sary precursor to divergent activity. Nevertheless, correlations be- 
tween the two kinds of tests do not account for more than a small 
portion of their respective variances. To the extent that scores on 
tests of divergent thinking are not predictable from conventional 
tests, divergent thinking may be regarded as a separate aspect of 
intellect not sampled by the kinds of measures most often used 
in assessing students’ potential. That these aspects of intellect are 
worth measuring and are important to the teacher is made apparent 
by the fact that conventional IQ tests usually account for only about 
one quarter of the variance of achievement measures (Getzels and 
Jackson, 1962, p. 2). 
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Problem 


The present study was designed to test the supposition that a 
‘pattern for writing” approach to the teaching of language is superior 
to a relatively traditional approach at the junior high school level. 
The criterion of superiority was defined as a differentiation of skill 
in written language. 


In December, three Calgary Junior High Schools were randomly 
selected from an alphabetical listing of the total number of such 
schools in the city. The principals of these schools were asked to 
supply the names of two Grade VII and two Grade VIII language 
teachers who had equally skilled classes in English and who would 
be willing to take part in an experiment in written language. The 
six Grade VII and six Grade VIII teachers and classes thus ob- 
tained were assigned randomly to provide six experimental and 
six control classes in each grade. In this way each of the three 
schools chosen provided an experimental and a control class in each 
of the two grades. 


On January 3 and 4, half of the classes taking part in the experi- 
ment were randomly selected and given the Cooperative Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress, Writing 3B? plus the following essay 
topic: 

If you knew that you were to go blind twenty-four hours from now 
and that nothing could prevent it, what would you do with the time 


between now and this time tomorrow, when you could see no more? 
Where would you go? What and whom would you try to see? 


Write an account of what you would do from the time you leave 
this room until your blindness strikes, explaining, if possible, the reasons 
for your actions. 


On the same dates the other half of the group was given form 3A 
of STEP Writing test, together with the following essay topic: 


If you knew you were to inherit a million tax free dollars at the end of 
June and were to lose what was left of it plus all of the material things 
you bought for yourself at the end of one year, what would you do? 
Where would you go? What would you try to see? 


Write an account of what you would do from the end of June until one 
year was up, explaining, if possible, the reasons for your actions. 


The essay instructions for both essays were given to the teachers 
as follows: 
1. Distribute a single sheet of foolscap to each pupil. 
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i) 


. Have the pupils write their names ,school, grade and class identification 
on the centre of it in ink. Impress on them the necessity for legibility. 

. Have the pupils turn the sheet over. 

. Distribute the enclosed essay topic. 

Read the topic aloud while the pupils follow. 

Say “I want you to respond to this topic on the blank side of the sheet of 

paper you have been given. Write only on this side of the paper. 

Write legibly. Use a pen. Think about what you will say before you 

begin to write. You may not recopy what you write. In thirty minutes 

I will ask you to hand in your papers.” 

7. At the end of thirty minutes collect the papers. 


PR oo 


Following the testing, all materials were collected from the teach- 
ers and those assigned to the experimental classes were given suf- 
ficient grade-appropriate copies of Dashwood-Jones, D., Patterns 
for Writing? for themselves and their pupils. The textbooks cur- 
rently is use were collected. The teachers were asked to make no 
changes in the time alloted, homework assigned, motivation provided 
or other aspects of their language program except the substitution of 
textbooks, and therefore the curriculum. All teachers concerned 
were asked to avoid informing their pupils that an experiment was 
in progress. Control teachers were asked not to consult or discuss 
the Patterns for Writing texts. 


For validity and reliability purposes none of the tests were scored 
until after the termination of the experiment. 


TABLE | 
SUMMARY OF STEP TEST RESULTS 
Score Control Group Scores Experimental Group Scores 
Interval January June January June 
53-55 0 1 4 0 
50-52 4 6 5 4 
47-49 14 15 12 16 
44-46 18 20 10 16 
41-43 20 24 on 24 
38-40 31 19 22 18 
35-37 17 26 22 22 
32-34 17 17 17 28 
29-31 12 11 15 9 
26-28 15 14 15 14 
23-25 12 11 16 9 
20-22 (i 9 13 4 
17-19 4 1 1 4 
14-16 3 0 2 1 
N 174 174 169 169 
»,4 35.76 36.81 34.90 36.41 
s 8.67 8.30 9.00 8.00 
Gain 1.05 Tot 
t of gain 1.14 (not sig.) 1.62 (not sig.) 
Diff. Gain* 
t of diff. gain .D4 (not sig.) 


*Differential gain favors the experimental group but is not different from 
‘chance. 
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On June 3 and 4, or exactly twenty weeks, or one half of a school 
year, after the first testing both groups were again tested. The 
procedure was identical to that followed in January except each 
group now took the tests it had missed earlier. 


Following the second period of testing the STEP tests were 
hand scored using the publisher’s keys. Table I summarizes the 
results. 


Before the essays were scored they were code marked so they 
could again be assembled into their original folders. They were then 
shuffled together for purposes of randomization and handed to an 
independent language teacher who scored them against the following 
revision of the Alberta Department of Education Grade IX final ex- 
amination key in language. 


PARAGRAPH EVALUATION 
Maximum Student’s Score 


Total Impression | 5 | 
Sentence Variety and Effectiveness | 8 | 
Diction | 4 | 
Unity and Coherence | 3 | 
* BASIC MARK | 5 | 
Sb~ "Totaly Bee hse cenrierenetaonee 


DEDUCTIONS | 

Spelling @1 | 5 | | 

Grammar @1 | 5 | | 

| | Fragment | | 

Sentence Structure | ic | Run-on | | 

@1 | | Modifier | | 

| | Other | | 

Word Usage @1 | 4 | | | 

Punctuation @% | S | | 
Lotaly Ded ictions cas uv) ac anes Oe et eee ee Sree 
Final ‘Scoreg. st ue ee et ee 
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Table II summarizes the results of this scoring of the essays. 


TABLE II 
SUMMARY OF KEY MARKED ESSAYS RESULTS 
Score Control Group Scores Experimental Group Scores 
Interval January June January June 
33-35 1 1 1 5 
30-32 1 11 5 15 
27-29 9 22 11 20 
24-26 26 25 17 29 
21-23 47 49 30 28 
18-20 37 25 40 23 
15-17 29 a 24 19 
12-14 7 6 15 10 
9-11 2 5 10 7 
6- 8 4 2 at | 5 
3- 5 1 1 1 1 
0- 2 1 1 0 3 
N 165 1 165 165 
x 20.07 21.75 18.80 21.51 
s 4.96 5.67 6.06 6.96 
Gain 1.68 2.71 
t of gain 2.86 (Sig. => .01 level) t = 3.76 
(Sig. > .01 level) 
Diff. gain* 1.03 
t of diff. gain 1.48 (not sig.) 


*Differential gain is again in favor of the experimental group but is not 
different from chance. 


When the essays were ‘‘key” marked they were reshuffled, re- 
turned to the author without his being informed of the grades they 
had received. He then graded them against models based on those 
provided by the publisher of the STEP Essay 3 tests. Table II sum- 
marizes the results. 


During July, 1963 the present author had the task of teaching 
“Utility and Creative Writing to a group of 22 Division II and III 
Manitoba teachers. He had each member of this group grade 30 of 
the essays selected randomly. The instructions were: 

“T want you to grade these papers as fairly as you can. Do 
not consider mechanics of language but only the skill with which 
the ideas are presented. Pretend the essays were written by 
your own class and mark them as fairly and as consistently as 
you can. Read all of them first and sort them into H. A, B, C, 
and D piles then go through them again and award them marks 
in multiples of five.” 
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TABLE III 
SUMMARY OF MODEL MARKED ESSAY RESULTS 
Score Control Group Scores Experimental Group Scores 
Interval January June January June 
89-95 0 0 i 1 
82-88 6 3 3 4 
75-81 12 14 13 18 
68-74 17 22 14 19 
61-67 21 35 37 34 
54-60 OL 37 29 40 
47-53 22 14 27 34 
40-46 16 22 27 8 
33-39 11 6 3 1 
26-32 11 4 6 2 
19-25 13 4 2 2 
12-18 1 2 2 1 
5-11 3 1 1 1 
N 164 164 165 165 
x 52.39 Biite 56.07 59.67 
s 18.63 14.85 14.52 13.11 
Gain 4.74 3.60 
t of gain 2.55 (Sig. > .02 level) 2.25 
Diff. gain* 1.14 (Sig. > .03 level) 
t of diff. gain .74 (not sig.) 


*Differential gain is in favor of control group but is not different from chance. 


Table IV summarizes the results of this marking. 


TABLE IV 
SUMMARY OF TEACHER MARKING OF ESSAYS 
Score Control Group Scores Experimental Group Scores 
Interval January June January June 
88-95 5 5 6 4 
80-87 17 21 14 22 
72-79 12 13 20 17 
64-71 26 41 38 Sf 
65-63 23 19 23 28 
48-55 ae 27 25 pokes 
40-47 20 22 18 13 
32-39 5 3 4 2 
24-31 17 5 9 4 
16-23 6 0 4 0 
8-15 5 5 1 re 
0- 7 a 3 3 3 
N 164 164 165 165 
xX 54.82 59.45 58.80 61.39 
s 20.29 18.86 18.68 15.98 
Gain 4.63 Vag) 
t of gain 2.15 (Sig. => .05 level) 1.29 (not sig.) 
Diff. gain* 2.04 
t of diff. gain 1.34 (not sig.) 


ieeaha iy gain is again in favor of control group but is not different from 
chance. 
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Discussion 

The results given in Table I not only fail to refute the null 
hypothesis (the hypothesis that the differential gain made in favor 
of either group would not be significantly different from zero) but 
indicates that the test was not sensitive enough to detect the absolute 
gain made by either group—it being reasonable to assume that there 
would be some gain in written language skill over a five month in- 
struction period at the Grade VII and VIII levels. 


The key marked essay results given in Table II indicate an ab- 
solute gain for both groups, but like the STEP test results fail to 
differentiate between these gains. The essays, when marked against 
models (Table III), duplicate the results shown when key marked 
except that the absolute gains were not as pronounced and the differ- 
ential gain favored the control group. The teacher marked essays 
(Table IV) attribute a significant gain to the control group but fail 
to show a significant gain for the experimental subjects. And, as in 
the three earlier tables, the differential gain was not found to be 
significantly different from chance. 


Conclusion 


The Calgary study, then, failed to provide any evidence to sup- 
port the supposition that the use of the Dashwood-Jones, D., Pat- 
terns for Writing text in lieu of a more traditionally oriented text 
will in and of itself affect written language skill at the Grade VII and 
VIII levels. 
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A companion paper published elsewhere’ reported data concern- 
ing the acculturative change of Canadian Indian students in a de- 
segregated public high school in a suburb of Edmonton, Alberta. 
The relative influence of the family structure and the normative 
climate of the school on acculturation into white middle class values 
was discussed. 


The present paper reports findings concerning the social adjust- 
ment of Indian and non-Indian students in the same high school. 
Specifically, the pattern of inter-ethnic relations and the self-at- 
titudes of the subjects will be examined. In the school studied, the 
Indian children, constituting approximately 7 per cent of a total 
of about 700 students, were the only significant minority group. 
Under the sponsorship of the Indian Affairs Branch of the Canadian 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, these children were 
seeking education away from their reserves. The vast majority of 
them were boarding at an Indian residential school from which they 
commuted daily to their high school. 


Although there were no indications of racial conflict in the school 
studied, the hypothesis was originally made that the Indian children 
would retain their ethnic identity. The basis for this hypothesis is 
the assumption that ethnic identifications will not be weakened un- 
der conditions, such as the above noted, which tend to heighten the 
social visibility of minority group members and to enhance intra- 
group interaction.’ 


Method 


Interviews were held with a total of 95 students enrolled in the 
high school under study in the spring of 1962.2 About one-half of 
the subjects constituted the Indian student population at the school, 
and the remainder were selected by a stratified random procedure 
to match them with the Indian subjects. Approximately 5 out of 10 
respondents were enrolled in Grade 10, 3 out of 10 in Grade 11, and 
2 out of 10 were enrolled in Grade 12. Also, about one-fourth of the 
subjects were female. 


The interview schedule was designed to yield information on, 
among other things, the respondents’ friendship relationships and 
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subjective definitions of identity. Information on selective associa- 
tion was obtained by responses to three sociometric questions: (1) 
who are your three best school friends? (2) If you had the opportun- 
ity, with whom else would you like to be friends? and (3) Name 
three students whom you like least in the school. The self-attitudes 
of students were determined by responses to the question “Who am 
I?” where each respondent was requested to list ten statements 
which best described himself.® 


Results 


Selective Association. The friendship patterns among the Indian 
and non-Indian students were generally in-group oriented. The 
major difference between the two groups lay in the fact that over 
one-fourth of the Indian boys and girls named as best friends class- 
mates of a different sex, whereas the non-Indian children’s best 
friends were predominantly of the same sex. Additionally, in re- 
sponse to a question about individuals with whom the respondents, if 
given the opportunity, would like to make friends, approximately 
55 per cent of the Indian children made no specific choices, 17 per 
cent selected other Indians as desired friends, and the remainder 
cast their sociometric choices across ethnic lines. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that desired friendships, whether in-group or 
out-group oriented, were with children of the same sex. In compari- 
son 46 per cent of the white children made no specific choices, and 
the remainder of the group would like to befriend schoolmates of 
similar ethnic background and mostly of the same sex. 


In response to the request to name three students whom the sub- 
ject liked least in the school, approximately 3 out of 10 Indian: as 
well as non-Indian children indicated that they did not dislike any 
schoolmates. However, about 45 per cent of the Indian children lik- 
ed least certain non-Indian schoolmates, while only 6 per cent of 
the latter liked particular Indian children least. Contrariwise, ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the Indian children liked least certain 
other Indians, while 67 per cent of the non-Indians liked least other 
non-Indian schoolmates. The “repulsion” pattern was slightly dif- 
ferent for boys than for girls. For example, the boys liked least 
certain other boys, whereas the girls had least liking for certain stu- 
dents of either sex. The Indian girls were likely to have antipathy 
toward certain non-Indian girls, and to a lesser degree, toward parti- 
cular Indian boys, while non-Indian girls tended to have antipathy 
towards boys and girls of similar non-Indian background. 

These findings clearly indicate that the likes and dislikes of the 
white children were oriented toward their own group, whereas the 
likes of the Indian children were oriented toward the in-group and 
their dislikes toward the out-group. What this suggests is that a 
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majority of the non-Indian respondents derived their gratifications 
and frustrations from their own group, while a majority of the In- 
dian respondents derived their gratifications from their own group 
and frustrations from the non-Indian group. On the basis of this 
evidence, it is perhaps safe to assume that the high physical visibility 
of the Indian, coupled with frustrating or differentiating feedback 
from the non-Indians is likely to have the net effect of heightening 
the Indian’s sense of ethnic identity. 


The tendency toward limited inter-ethnic friendships was not 
accompanied by any serious feelings of intolerance on the part of 
either group. Evidence derived from the students’ responses to a 
slightly modified version of the Bogardus social distance scale sug- 
gests that the two ethnic groups held mutually favored attitudes to- 
ward each other. Specifically, approximately 52 per cent of the 
white children endorsed the category of “would have (Indians) as 
close friends.” Only one white student indicated that he “would 
marry” an Indian, but none endorsed the extreme categories of 
“would keep (Indians) from living in my town,” or “would debar 
(Indians) from Canadian Citizenship.” In contrast about 
51 per cent of the Indian children indicated that they “would marry” 
Canadians. And just as their non-Indian counterparts, none of the 
Indian students endorsed the two extremely negative categories as 
may be applied to majority group members. In this connection, it 
is likely that the small size of the Indian group is, at least in part, 
responsible for a tolerant attitude among the majority group 
children.°® 

Self-Conceptions. Analysis of responses to the question “Who 
am I?” (where each subject was asked to list 10 statements describ- 
ing himself) indicates that 60 per cent of the Indian students, as com- 
pared to 40 per cent of the non-Indian, used primarily consensual 
rather than subconsensual statements for characterizing self.? (See 
Exhibit A for a sample list of statements describing self.) Following 
Kuhn and McPartland’s reasoning, these differences in self-identific- 
ations reflect variations in the ways in which the Indian and the 
white children “have cast their lot within the range of reference 
groups in society.’*® More significant perhaps is the finding that ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the Indian students identified with their 
ethnic group, whereas only 7 per cent of the non-Indians identified 
either with the larger Canadian society or with a particular sub- 
group. The saliency of ethnic identification as a component of the 
self-conception among the Indian children is demonstrated by the 
fact that it tended to be listed first among statements characterizing 
self. It is possible that the in-group orientation of the Indian child- 
ren in this particular school sitation acted as much a cause as an ef- 
fect of ethnic identification. 
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EXHIBIT A 


INDIAN STUDENTS 


A SAMPLE OF FOUR SETS OF STATEMENTS LISTED IN 
ANSWER TO THE QUESTION “WHO AM I?” 


Set I: By on Indian Male 


+: 
2. 


3. 


I am a Canadian Indian. 


I am a student trying to get a 
better education. 


I am an average student. 


I am a person who tries to get 
along with others, particularly 
with those who are non-Indian. 


I am a person who can become 
easily irritated. 


I am a person who dislikes any 
snobbery towards me. 


I would like to some day see the 
Canadian Indian equal to every 
other Canadian. 


. Iam a person who can be at 


times quite easy to get along 
with, but at times I can be quite 
moody. 


Set II: By an Indian Female 


1B 
2. 


3. 


10. 


A grade twelve student. 


An Indian girl trying to make 
something of herself. 


A student trying to go through 
grade 12 and win a scholarship 
to University. 


A teen-ager anxious for a happy 
school life. 


A loving daughter who wants to 
make her mother proud and 
happy. 


. A girl who wants to set an ex- 


ample for her younger sisters. 


. A friend who wants to do any- 


thing to help a friend. 


. A girl who is self-conscious of 


her dark complexion and height 
but tries to pretend not to be. 


. A girl whose dream is to help 


make 
happy. 


A girl who dreams but won’t get 
far at the rate she is going. 


some unhappy person 


Set III: By a Non-Indian Male 


a 


= 
=) 


CONAN Pw wh 


Studentior 342.224 ” School. 


. 16 years old. 
. Average student. 
. A person who likes sports. 


Member of an average family. 
Don’t mind school. 

Height five and one-half feet. 
Canadian citizen. 


Person who doesn’t like show- 
offs. 


I am easy to please. 


Set IV: By a Non-Indian Female 


ule 
2. 


3. 


4, 
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I am a grade 10 student. 


I am an average student in 
school. 


I am 15 years 


old and live in 
City. 


I am a girl who likes sports. 


I am a girl who works on week- 
ends. 


I am a girl who studies about one 
hour each night. 


I am very dull in shorthand. 


Ivara Stugent Ofic..%.siecn ee 
School. 


. Iam a girl who gets along with 


her family. 


. Iam an aunt to many nieces and 


nephews. 
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Compared to the male, the Indian female was less likely to use 
consensual statements for characterizing self. In this respect, she 
was more similar to the non-Indian children than to the Indians of 
the opposite sex. Also, the saliency of Indian identity was slightly 
higher among the females than the males, and among the high oc- 
cupational aspirants than the low ones.® There was no appreciable 
difference between the Indian and the non-Indian students in their 
self-identification by sex or age, although girls in general tended to 
identify their sex, and to a lesser degree their age more frequently 
than boys. 


The findings from this study further indicate that approximately 
one-fourth of the Indian children had as a part of their subjective 
definitions of identity a component reflecting aspirations to go to col- 
lege or to secure white collar occupations.° (See Exhibit A) In 
contrast, only one non-Indian child had such a general self-attitude. 
This is a curious finding because a larger proportion of the non- 
Indian than the Indian students aspired to white collar occupations 
and a college career. The question here is why have some of the 
Indian rather than the non-Indian students internalized high occupa- 
tional aspirations? The following factors are suggested as possible 
antecedent correlates of the aspirational component of self-concep- 
tion among Indians: (1) The self-awareness of the Indian children 
has probably led some of the high aspirers to internalize that role. 
(2) the purposive encouragement which these subjects receive from, 
among others, governmental agents dealing with Indian affairs has 
probably affected the self-conceptions of some of them. (3) The in- 
creased opportunities for Indians to go to college and the greater 
significance for them, as Indians, in attempting to achieve upward 
social mobility in the larger society might have also affected their 
role definitions. Further research is needed to determine precisely 
how these and possibly other factors combine to affect the identity of 
the Indian children. 


Evidence on identifications of these respondents was also derived 
from responses to the following question: “From among the people 
you have known or heard of, whom do you admire most?” The dif- 
ferences between the Indian and the white students in their listings 
of people whom they admired most are worthy of note. For example, 
there was a slightly stronger tendency among the Indian children to 
admire friends and professionals who were mostly teachers or clergy. 
The non-Indian children, on the other hand, had a slightly stronger 
tendency to admire family members, and military and political lead- 
ers. To the extent that these differences are significant, one may say 
that the Indian child maintains his identity more through his peer 
group than his family or home community. Additionally, the Indian 
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child’s stronger tendency to admire teachers and clergy may derive 
from the long history of social contact between these professionals 
and the Indian community. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


Although some people assume that school integration eliminates 
the self-awareness of minority group members and consequently 
minority status, it may be argued that such a result is doubtful if 
integration is accompanied by feedback which differentiates, or is 
perceived to differentiate, between the majority and the minority 
groups. Self-awareness has its origins in the social processes which 
develop not only between the minority and the dominant groups, 
but also within the minority group itself.1* Thus forced or volun- 
tary segretation of a minority group is likely to restrict or formalize 
inter-ethnic relations and correspondingly enhance the self-aware- 
ness of minority group members. Also, self-awareness is likely to be 
salient under conditions of intense in-group interaction even if 
physical segregation is limited. 

The conditions of the Indian children’s high school education, in- 
cluding their high visibility, segregated boarding facilities, and pat- 
terns of selective association, have evidently contributed to the re- 
tention of their Indian identity. Nevertheless, the findings from this 
study strongly suggest that the middle class setting of the school 
studied has contributed to the internalization among some of the 
Indian students of the role of high aspirer. Accordingly, to the ex- 
tent that a school channelizes the self-awareness of minority group 
members into a socially “desirable” role (such as that of a high 
aspirer), then, at least to that extent, it serves an important ad- 
justive function. 

In naming their best friends, the Indian and non-Indian children 
were generally, although not entirely, in-group oriented. Signific- 
antly, orientation toward the in-group did not produce any attitudes 
of intolerance or friction between the two groups. In this connec- 
tion, it appears that the peer group is a crucial agent in the social 
adjustment of these subjects. For the Indian children, the peer 
group was probably a factor in their acculturative change. Thus it 
is reasonable to assume that the success of the school under investig- 
ation was aided by, among other things, an Indian peer group that 
was responsive to the efforts of the school. The peer group is prob- 
ably all that is left for these Indian children to fall back on. There- 
fore the school will do well to recognize the functional influence 
of the Indian children. There is always a fear that the peer group 
will adopt a set of values contrary to that of the school’s. Here, too, 
the school will have to acknowledge the fact that the Indians are not 
a mere aggregate of isolated individuals but that they are a group 
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whose members are bound together by strong social, moral, and eth- 
nic ties. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


A History of Public Education in British Columbia 
By F. Henry Johnson 


(279 pp. Vancouver: Publications Centre, University of 
British Columbia, 1964, $6.50) 


One ought not, I suppose, to criticize pioneers, and the book 
under review is certainly a pioneer work. It is the first history of 
provincial education in western Canada, and it is hoped that others 
will follow. Unfortunately, Dr. Johnson’s book is not a particularly 
good model of what a history of education should be. It suffers from 
a general lack of editing and could do with a thorough and careful 
re-reading for consistency and correctness in capitalization, punc- 
tuation, footnoting, and the use of percentages and numbers, to men- 
tion only the four weakest areas. A review of almost any standard 
reference on the mechanics of historical writing would have helped 
considerably. The fact that, apart from Chapters 1 to 4, each chapter 
was read separately by one or more individuals, none of whom were 
apparently professional historians, contributes to the book’s uneven- 
ness. 


The book also suffers from a provincialism unbecoming to what 
is purported to be a serious historical study. It is not customary to 
refer to “our British Columbia history” (p. 25); “British Columbia’s 
history” will do. Statements which pay tribute to local heroes or to 
successful local movements are difficult to resist, but the reviewer 
submits the following observations are more appropriate in a com- 
memorative brochure or pamphlet than a history book: 


The University today can point with pardonable pride to a record of student 
contribution to the development of its campus, unmatched by any other 
Canadian university (p. 196); 

Victoria College, although a small institution offering only the first two 
years of university work, had established a reputation for good teaching 
and sound scholarship (p. 202); 


In the field of adult education the University of British Columbia has led 
all universities in Canada (p. 235); 


To the credit of the British Columbia Teachers’ Federation it can be said 
that its leaders and members have striven unselfishly to win for teachers 
status and respect as members of a profession in the truest sense of the term 
(pp. 253-54). 


What Dr. Johnson writes may, of course, be true, but his book 
does not offer evidence to support these and similar statements. 
Partly responsible for the book’s provincialism is the fact that 
approximately one-third of it (Part Four) deals with “Modern 
Developments,” i.e., educational developments after World War II. 
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It is difficult to judge events in which one has been a participant, 
or in which one’s colleagues and friends have been involved, without 
lauding everything and everyone. The book brings together a mass 
of significant data and in an invaluable contribution to what Dr. 
Johnson correctly refers to as “Clio’s neglected child,” the history 
of education. It is a pity, however, that the work is marred by loose 
scholarship in the technique of presentation and the documentation 
of judgments. 


The book is divided into four parts: the pre-provincial period to 
1872; the early provincial period to 1924; the year in which the im- 
portant Putman-Weir royal commission on education was establish- 
ed; the period of “Problems, Reports and Reforms” to 1946; and the 
post-World War II period. Attention is given to all aspects of educa- 
tion at all levels, including the university, adult education, and the 
development of the British Columbia Teachers’ Federation. The 
sources used are primarily government reports and statutes, uni- 
versity theses, and reports of educational developments in several 
periodicals and two newspapers, the British Colonist and the Van- 
couver Province. There is a good account of educational beginnings, 
in particular how British Columbia managed to avoid separate 
schools in the development of its educational system. The treatment 
of schooling for minorities (Roman Catholics, Indians, and Doukho- 
bors) is generally superficial, however. One wonders why no men- 
tion was made of the education of the Oriental in British Columbia, 
particularly in the light of the forced evacuation of the Japanese 
during World War II. On the other hand, the account of the school- 
centralization movement is excellent, as is the description of how 
teacher education evolved from its primitive beginnings in the early 
high school to its present status within the University. The Appendix 
contains a list of the ministers of education from 1891 to the present, 
and there is a very good Index. “A Selected Bibliography” rounds 
out this work. 

M. R. Lupul 
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The Editorial Committee for the 
ALBERTA JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
will be pleased to consider research articles from 
contributors outside of the Province of Alberta, for 

publication in the Journal. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor. 


H. E. Smith 
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IN APPRECIATION 


With this issue of The Alberta Journal of Educational 
Research Dr. H. E. Smith retires as its Editor. Since 
1957 Dr. Smith has assumed responsibility for editing 
this research journal which has now been in publication 
for ten years. During this time The Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research has become a_ well-established 
periodical reporting the results of studies on a wide 
variety of educational topics. At the same time the cir- 
culation of the journal has increased markedly. As Editor 
Dr. Smith has maintained high standards both with respect 
to substance and form. Dr. Smith brought to his work as 
Editor a rich background in education as a teacher, a 
teacher of teachers and a research scholar. From 1950-55 
he was Dean of the Faculty of Education, University of 
Alberta. The Alberta Advisory Committee on Education- 
al Research was fortunate to persuade him to become the 
Editor of its research journal in 1957. For his contribution 
to the success of The Alberta Journal of Educational 
Research, the Advisory Committee owes him a deep 
debt. 


EDITORIAL 


Since 1957 the circulation and status of this Journal have 
prospered under the competent editorial supervision of Dr. H. E. 
Smith. The new editor begins the task conscious of his inade- 
quacies and aware of the possibility of mistakes, some of which 
may be all too evident in this issue. The only excuse offered is 
inexperience and the haste with which editing had to be done due 
to problems associated with the transition. 


A change of editor may be taken to imply some change in 
editorial policy but as the details of this have not yet been finally 
decided only a general advance notice can be given in this issue. It 
is anticipated that while the Journal will continue to provide an 
avenue for the dissemination of knowledge derived from empirical 
research it will extend the range of material. The extension will be 
achieved by encouraging articles dealing with (1) theoretical aspects 
of research, (2) presentation and discussion of research designs and 
techniques, (3) explanatory statement relating to the financial sup- 
port of research and (4) papers relating to the philosophy of 
research. Also, a conscious attempt will be made to encourage 
discussion and informed criticism of research reported in this and 
other journals. Briefly any research or research related manuscript 
is acceptable provided that it is substantial in content and clearly 
written in an appropriate style. 


The editor would wish to have on hand a bank of manuscripts 
from which to select so that a consistent and comprehensive cover- 
age can be maintained in each issue. Although this procedure may 
delay the publication of some manuscripts it is believed that it will 
enhance the status of the Journal and, consequently, of the con- 
tributors. Readers are requested to accept this brief statement (a 
more detailed one will be provided in the next issue) as an invitation 
to submit manuscripts that fit or are thought to fit any of the 
categories specified. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION: 
THE ORIGIN AND MODIFICATION OF VALUES 


C. C. ANDERSON 
University of Alberta 


The business of the psychologist in education is to present 
theoretical formulations about behavior, on the basis of which teach- 
ing decisions can be made concerning, among other things, the order 
of presentation of material and the handling of discipline problems. 
This psychologist is an irritating sort of fellow: he is not quite 
certain about how to explain behaviour (Skinner, 1953; Mischel, 
1964); he has many theories, sometimes disconcertingly at variance 
with each other (compare, for example, Harper, Anderson, Christen- 
sen, and Hunka, 1964 with Travers, 1963); he never seems willing 
to accept the results of a crucial experiment which will at once 
validate one and invalidate another, and he views with some reserve 
Piaget, the nonpareil of contemporary educational theorists (Wohl- 
will, 1963). However, the present writer regards these as minor 
penalties to pay for the information the psychologist can offer about 
the behaviour of the pupil. Indeed the plethora of theories is an 
advantage to the nominalist: aware that any formulation is simply 
a representation of behaviour, the educator can choose the one most 
fruitful (least useless?) for his purposes. 


Let us take advantage, then, of the relative rigour of the scientific 
approach to the definition, acquisition and alteration of values. 


First, as to the definition: values are usually defined as con- 
ceptions of the desirable or, if behaviouristic terminology is prefer- 
red, the sorts of objects, conditions or events which are reinforcing to 
man either immediately or in the long run (Skinner, 1961, p. 576). 
The study of values is very important for at least three reasons: (1) 
they inform his behaviour (Galbraith, 1964, pp. 36-37) although this 
is surprisingly often untrue; (2) they are part of a conceptual frame- 
work which defines the individual (Harvey, Hunt, and Schroder, 
1961, pp. 62-63) and gives him what Wheelis (1958) terms identity 


or 
...a coherent sense of self. It depends upon the awareness that one’s 
endeavors and one’s life make sense. It depends also on stable values and 
upon the conviction that one’s actions and values are harmoniously related. 
It is a sense of wholeness, of integration, of knowing what is right and what 
is wrong and of being able to choose. (1958, p. 19) 


A third reason why values are important is that they may be subtly 
forced on certain groups in a community while being at odds with 
the legitimate and even necessary desires of members of these 
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groups. For example, Dollard (1949) points out that it is difficult 
to expect personal restraint now from the Negro when his relatively 
indulgent behaviour, particularly in sexual and aggressive areas, has 
been encouraged or at least allowed in the past. 


The next topic, the origin of values in the individual, can be 
explained in terms of three concepts: emphasis, verbal mediation, 
and differential reinforcement. Take first emphasis: Gibson (1960) , 
on the basis of persistent and massive work on perception, has con- 
cluded that 

The essense of perception is selective attention to something important. 

The receptive system ‘tunes itself’ by adjusting the apparatus for clear 

reception ... Each age of painting and each culture has its way of selecting 

what is important to see. (1960, pp. 220-226) 

However, attention to these important and desirable events is 
ineffective if mere pointing is unaccompanied by appropriate speech 
on the part of the significant person doing that pointing: only in this 
way can there be any explanation of the meaning of the events to 
which the individual’s attention is being directed (Luria, 1963, p. 
85). 

This brings us to the concept of verbal mediation, comprising 
the covert statements and rules we learn which make the stimulus 
world meaningful and direct the individual to an appropriate re- 
sponse. The Russian psychologist Luria (1963), for example, has 
shown convincingly that at first we overtly rehearse the statements 
made to us by significant others and then later, about the age of 
four or five, we learn covertly to rehearse them. Examples of 
such statements might be “Honesty is the best policy”, “Honour thy 
father and thy mother’, and “Brush your teeth after every meal”. 
If the child exhibits appropriate behaviour over a period of time—if, 
that is, he is honest in his dealings with others, honours his parents 
and brushes his teeth after mealtimes—the covert rehearsal of the 
admonitions vanishes to be replaced by habits. The covert verbal 
mediation makes the behaviour more stable (Ibid., p. 90) and, in 
the case of learning value rules, more meaningful in the sense that 
it can be thought about and evaluated. And so Luria contrasts the 
behaviour of the preschool child with that of the schoolchild. 


The behavior of the small child differs in essence from that of the 
schoolchild; in the latter case, there is analysis of the conditions of the 
experiment, rules of behavior are formulated and only after this does the 
necessary movement begin to be accomplished; in the former, when a 
motor habit has been formed, it is never possible to speak about it (Ibid., 
p. 89). 

Of course, the appropriate behaviour can never be established 
consistently without differential reinforcement, i.e., the provision of 
rewards for it and of punishment for inappropriate behaviour (for- 
getting to brush teeth, for example). These rewards usually take 
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the form of presenting a favourable stimulus to the individual (a 
chocolate bar or affectionate gestures) or the removal of an aversive 
one (withdrawing a threat), and reciprocally, punishment usually 
takes the form of presenting an aversive stimulus (strapping, 
threats) or removing a pleasant one (confiscating a chocolate bar, 
withdrawing affection). It is generally agreed that the most 
efficient extrinsic reinforcement involves threatening the individual 
with some sort of unpleasant consequence unless he behaves in an 
appropriate way, and, if he obliges, removing the threat and present- 
ing a suitable reward (Bandura and Walters, 1963, p. 15). Event- 
ually, of course, this sort of extrinsic shaping up of behaviour will 
become unnecessary and the individual will travel along, apparently 
self-directed, by the impetus and direction of his own values, al- 
though these are only a faithful replica of what others have told 
him to say and do. 


An important point of theory should be entered here, because 
the present writer’s approach differs somewhat from that of Skinner. 
In view of Skinner’s (1953, pp. 150-151) acceptance of the fact that 
motivation must be based on deprivation, and in view of the known 
fact that satiation of an organism reduces the motivating strength 
of any reinforcer (Crandall, Good, and Crandell, 1964, p. 487) it is 
a fair inference that there is a functional relationship between the 
extent to which an organism is deprived and the reinforcing strength 
of an appropriate stimulus, i.e., an organism satiated with food will 
not work for more food, and so on. Accordingly, a positive re- 
inforcer can never consist only of the presentation of a nonaversive 
stimulus. To have any power over the behaviour of an organism, 
this sort of stimulus would have to reduce a previous state of de- 
privation, in which case it would represent the second sort of positive 
reinforcer involving the withdrawal of a previous aversive stimulus. 


This means that any attempt on the part of the parent consistently 
to provide positive reinforcement in the form of affection or edibles 
will result in complete loss of parental control over the child’s be- 
haviour. 

A relevant point is that two types of parental discipline are 
usually described: (1) object-oriented techniques (i.e., tangible re- 
wards as incentives, deprivation of privileges as punishment) and 
(2) love-oriented techniques( i.e., praise as a means of reward, 
isolation and withdrawal of love as punishment). It is generally 
accepted that the only way to develop guilt feelings as a consequence 
of a transgression of moral standards is by the love-oriented tech- 
nique; the object-oriented technique generates hostility to the 
punitive agent and a reliance on external threat before prosocial 
behaviour is adopted. (Sears, Maccoby, and Levin, 1957). 
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A third topic concerns the independent variables which influence 
the extent to which values are acquired and, correlatively, energize 
and direct behaviour. The first of these categories of variables con- 
cerns the parents as models for their children to imitate. In general, 
the extent to which parents are good models for their children will 
depend upon (1) the extent to which the behaviour of parents 
matches the values they teach, and (2) the extent to which the 
parents are favourably evaluated by their children. 


However, there is scattered evidence impugning the power of the 
parents as models on both these counts. On the first count, Bandura 
and Walters (1963, pp. 204-205) present compelling evidence of the 
discrepancy between values and behavior among parents who pre- 
sented a very desirable social “front”. Contemporary novelists— 
Salinger, Moravia, and Susan Lund—have exploited this point to 
good effect. 


On the second count, Keniston (1961) has inferred, although 
from fairly flimsy evidence, that technological advance has rendered 
adult values and roles so obsolete that the young consider parents 
irrelevant and unreliable models on which to shape their future 
lives. 


An increasing number of young people are alienated from their parents’ 
conceptions of adulthood, disaffected from the main streams of traditional 
public life, and disaffiliated from many of the historical institutions of our 
society (Ibid., p. 156). 


Seeing themselves as powerless in a cold, automated world, they 
emphasize private and immediate satisfactions—speed and stimu- 
lants, sex, friendships, artistic activities (1961, p. 155, p. 158, p. 160) 
and a disinvolvement in political life. All these values are reflected 
in current fiction—the uselessness and irrelevance of the parents 
as models (Vail, 1957, 1959); the confused state of adult values 
(Heller, 1961) and the concentration on private experiences divorc- 
ed from social norms (Sinclair, 1959). However, it should be noted 
that Keniston’s view (and equally that of Coleman, 1961) has been 
attacked by Bandura and Walters (1963) who conclude, on some- 
what less flimsy evidence, that adolescents choose companions who 
will be acceptable to their parents and that the parent-adolescent 
strain is a myth. 


A second category of variables influencing the acquisition of 
values is the extent to which a society is homogeneous with respect 
to the unquestioning acceptance of the values it promotes. This will 
occur if it is relatively isolated from others with different value 
systems. Wheelis (1958, pp. 91-92) points out that, in the isolated 
rural community of the late nineteenth century, values were stable 
and accepted without question as defining the right way of life. 
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Nowadays, in a heterogeneous city, many ways of life are offered, 
some of them incompatible with others. Such a dissonant con- 
dition makes for uncertainty in the sober mind, and uncertainty, as 
Berlyne (1960) has demonstrated, “. . . is manifestly one of the 
burdens that the human frame is least equipped to stand’. (1960, 
p. 206) 

These homogeneuos communities are safe enough if they remain 
isolated and manage to convert incomers to their way of thinking. 
However, an influx of newcomers differently trained and with 
different values will always cause trouble. The conflict may very 
well be that between the moralistic and the scientific way of look- 
ing at behaviour (Seeley, Sims, and Loosely, 1956, p. 381). 


For more urban communities, this concept of homogeneity con- 
cerns the extent to which their controlling agencies (government, 
religion, economics, education and psychotherapy) reinforce one 
another. A controlling agency makes clear its values in the form of 
rules and shapes up the corresponding behaviour of its suppliants by 
resorting to various reinforcements. The government, for example, 
relies almost exclusively on the two sorts of punishments described 
above: (1) removing positive reinforcers—fining, jailing the in- 
dividual and dispossessing him of his property, and (2) imposing 
aversive stimuli—capital punishment, hard labour, and so on 
(Skinner, 1963, pp. 337-338). 


Religion also enforces acceptance of its rules by threatening 
hellish, eternal damnation for transgressions labelled as sinful. 
However, it also uses both forms of positive reinforcement; if the 
individual does suitable penance and exhibits suitable future be- 
haviour, the threat will be removed and he will qualify for favour- 
able rewards. Religious control is sometimes opposed by the other 
agencies because of a conflict of rules or reinforcements involved, 
as in the cases of birth control, the use of contraceptives, the teach- 
ing of science ( Ibid, p. 358), and the resort to punishment in the 
form of the presentation of aversive stimuli. 

Economic and educational control use both sort of positive re- 
inforcement: threat of removal of rewards (wages, grades and 
diplomas) contingent upon inadequate performance of a task and 
the presentation of these rewards together with other generalized 
reinforcers like approval and possibly affection from significant 
others, if the performance is adequate. This is not to deny the 
important reinforcing power of a performer’s pride in his skill at 
the job and liking for it. Clearly, if he is kept at work largely 
because of threats (of dismissal, of poor grades), then the entire 
task may very well become aversive to him and he may leave or 
absent himself from it as soon as he can do so with impunity 
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(shortage of labour, reaching the leaving age,, arrival of Friday 
afternoon, and so on). 


Psychotherapy differs from the other agencies of control partly 
in (1) its limited application in the community, and (2) its ex- 
clusive reliance on the presentation of a nonaversive stimulus in 
the form of Rogers’ well-known “unconditional positive regard” on 
the part of the therapist for his patient, or of Skinner’s (1963, p. 
370) “nonpunishing audience”. Indeed, most psychotherapies, even 
those most antithetical to one another otherwise, agree in opposing 
reinforcement based on the presentation of aversive stimuli or the 
inculcation of guilt. It is hardly surprising therefore, that psycho- 
therapy and, to some degree, education should try to develop rules 
and practices that are at odds with the other, more socially desir- 
able, agencies, and therefore with society at large. An obvious case 
in point is the handling of sexual behaviour. Religion and govern- 
ment still practise censorship, the removal of all stimuli calculated 
to activate sexual excitement, and the punishment of all trans- 
gressions labelled as sinful. The commercial world, by contrast, 
deliberately exploits sex for financial gain in a consumer economy, 
painting it as a thrilling “arousal jag” experience (Berlyne, 1960, 
p. 199). The psychologist as psychotherapist is faced with the 
appalling task of trying to reduce what he would consider to be 
the entirely unnecessary fascination with, and anxiety about, sex 
deliberately generated by the other agencies (Skinner, 1963, pp. 
371-362). 

A third and related category which influences the acquisition of 
values is the extent and speed of technological change which alters 
the material conditions of life in a society, thereby raising problems 
insoluble by the older institutional values representing conceptions 
of the desirable stemming from our quest for certainty and pur- 
veyed in myths, mores and religions. Examples of this clash between 
technological change and institutional values include the automobile 
and the contraceptive. The former provided a“... . locale for mis- 
conduct” (Allen, 1961, p. 109) and the latter largely removed any 
untoward consequences of this behaviour. And yet the old sexual 
code is never revised, eliciting lip-service only from the majority 
(Collier, 1964). 

A fourth but minor category of variables influencing the ac- 
quisition of values is their formal expression. Clearly, if the origin 
of values lies in verbal mediation, then it will be easier to retain 
and trot out values which can be phrased in a simple stereotyped 
fashion. For example, Havighurst and Taba (1949) have shown, 
and I have replicated this finding from the responses of Grade VIII 
Alberta students, that general slogans will be accepted by adolescents 
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without question—for example, “One has to sacrifice fun for honesty 
in life’—but exceptions and inconsistencies appear when these 
values are represented in specific situations, in which honesty 
appears to be a fairly dull virtue. 


Whenever acceptance of a value entails behaviour which is per- 
sonally inconvenient, and particularly if it brings the student into 
conflict with peer-group opinion, then he will be unwilling to under- 
take that action. In view of this, the strong and significant negative 
correlation observed between originality and group conformity is 
hardly surprising (Crutchfield, 1955). In brief, the first duty of 
the student is towards his own success. In any specific situation, 
behaviour implicit in any value which is at odds with this main 
principle will be disavowed. Perhaps this merely reflects the con- 
venient adult tactic of subscribing to values so general and abstract 
that they have no direct and necessary connection with practical 
decision-making (nuclear war, divorce, and so on), a situation 
which allows the enlistment of these values in support of any 
solution to a problem. Consider, for example, the task of applying 
a value like upholding the dignity of the individual to concrete 
problems like nuclear war and free love. 


A fifth sort of influence on the extent to which values are accept- 
ed is the extent of their congruency with registered information 
(Festinger and Bramel, 1962). Any event which reveals the ir- 
relevance of values will cause them to be disengaged, at the very 
least, from behaviour. This has been strikingly exemplified in the 
sexual realm by Ellis (1962). There is supposed to be no sexual 
intercourse before marriage and yet women are encouraged to dress 
invitingly with plunging necklines, wispy bathing costumes and so 
on. As one young woman said to a salesgirl at a perfume counter, 
“T want something that will make me irresistible but won’t get me 
into serious trouble.” (Ellis, 1962, p. 75). And divorce is dis- 
approved of, yet often arranged in a deceitful way with the collusion 
of husband and wife. Finally we educate the adolescent girl to 
prepare for a career and yet we also expect her to look forward to 
the work-role of a married woman, doing chores,having children 
and helping the husband along with his career (Rossi, 1964). In 
these situations, one of the values must be swamped in favour of its 
alternative, which may not be the socially desirable one. 


A sixth influence on the acquisition of values is the extent to 
which the individual is involved in these values, i.e., the extent to 
which he is uncomfortable if they are not being realized in his own 
behaviour, or possibly in that of others also. In other words, a test 
of whether an individual is so involved is what he is willing to 
suffer rather than transgress them. For example, Bettelheim 
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(1960, p. 122-123) has observed that the prisoners in Nazi concen- 
tration camps who stood up best to camp life were the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, who preferred interment and even death to taking up 
arms—a considerable index of their involvement in their value 
system. 

As Getzels has pointed out, lip-service only is being paid to 
some “sacred” values by United States’ adolescents and by all 
except the most vigilant and informed adults: these would include 
democracy, individualism (the power of the individual as a source 
of energy, initiative, responsibility, and his right to self-expression) , 
equality before the law, and so on. Remmers and Radler (1957, 
pp. 15-16) have shown that more than half of the students in 
junior and senior high schools in the U.S. assent to ideas at odds 
with the democratic process: for example, the idea that most 
people are not capable of deciding what is best for themselves, 
the use of legalized wiretapping, the third degree, and censorship 
of books, movies, radio and T.V. to protect them against improper 
thinking. Nearly half of the students would dispense with the 
freedom of the press. 

The fact of intergroup variation in values accepted can be ascrib- 
ed with a fair amount of certainty to the fact that each group re- 
inforces its members for appropriate behaviour keyed to different 
aspects of stimulus situations. Thus white children in the American 
South learn, from observing their parents’ words and deeds, whom 
they should hate, why they should hate, and the appropriate 
aggressive behaviour towards the American Negro (Bandura and 
Walters, 1963, p. 19). In much the same way, deviant behaviour 
(delinquency, dropping out of school, and so on) may result from 
a failure to absorb an adult value system which is not accepted by 
students. 

There are certain important independent variables associated 
with the acquisition of different values by people in the same com- 
munity. Firstly, the parents may possess unusual values and re- 
inforce the child for following suit. Secondly, there is the power (in 
terms of degree of nurturance of prestige) of alternative models; for 
example, the greater power of sporting models (football, ice-hockey, 
and baseball) as against educational models (teachers, parents) is 
not in dispute( Coleman, 1961) nor is the ineffectiveness of the 
school’s influence on students’ values (Getzels, 1957). Thirdly, 
the child may so dislike a parent that following parental values is 
not even considered: Freud, for example, despised his father and 
“identified with” the Carthaginian general Hannibal (Fromm, 1959, 
pp. 55-57). 

These points can best be illustrated by considering the most 
efficient way of producing an aggressive and a nonaggressive child. 
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The aggressive child is likely to be the product of a number of 
converging variables: (1) consistent and emphasized aggressive 
behaviour by the parents or significant others in the environment; 
(2) strong positive reinforcement (praise, approval, regard) for 
this behaviour and withdrawals of these together with physical 
punishment for prosocial behaviour (Selby, 1964; Morrison, 1946), 
and (3) complete separation of the child from people who emphasize 
and reinforce nonaggressive behaviour. Correspondingly, the non- 
aggressive child will be produced by the following variables: (1) a 
nonaggressive father who is well-liked, i.c., a father who reacts 
consistently in a nonaggressive way to frustrating situations (it is 
often possible to note that outbursts of verbal and physical spleen 
by parents are copied very quickly by preschool children); (2) 
positive reinforcement for prosocial behaviour and withdrawal of 
affection for aggressive behaviour, and (3) contact on the part of the 
child with like-minded families and an absence of contact with 
“the rougher element” of society. 


Admittedly there are other variables which may occasionally 
usurp the power of those previously mentioned. For example, we 
have ignored certain personal characteritsics such as (1) the extent 
to which the parent exhibiting the behaviour has prestige and success 
in terms of values accepted by the child (occupational success, 
socio-economic success, and so on); (2) the extent to which the 
individual is dependent on others, and (3) the extent to which the 
child sees himself as like the model in some important attributes 
(Bandura and Walters, 1963, pp. 84-85). Two other variables would 
be the age (especially the extent of administrative seniority of the 
individual) and his academic performance. Both Spindler (1955) 
and Getzels found that older as against younger teachers and 
superior as against inferior students preferred “traditional” values 
such as the work-success ethic (vs. sociability) , future-time orient- 
ation (vs. present-time orientatoin) and very rigid morality. 


The question of the effect of socioeconomic status on the sorts 
of values possessed by the individual, is a vexed one with no con- 
sensus appearing. Karl Marx took the view that the most important 
factor determining a man’s values was the social relations he enters 
into as a result of his means of earning a living. Consequently, 
values will vary from one sub-group in society to another, according 
to the group’s relationship to the means of production. Therefore 
proletariat and bourgeoisie will differ in their moral principles 
because they differ in their relationship to the means of production. 
There is some evidence for this view from primitive societies—for 
example, Kardiner (1939) noted that changes within the economic 
structure of one tribe brought about changes in the value systems 
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accepted by tribal members—but in today’s complex societies, class 
differences across cultures are not stable. Indeed Miller and 
Swanson (1960), working in Detroit, found that entrepreneurial 
(self-employed) fathers brought up their children in a way that 
resembled the entrepreneurial working-class father, sponsoring self- 
control, active and independent behaviour, and quite different from 
the way of the bureaucratic middle-class father who adopted a 
more relaxed and indulgent approach to child rearing. 


Finally, what can be done to modify values? The psychologist 
might offer some or all of the following principles: firstly, teachers 
should emphasize both in themselves and in other (perhaps fic- 
tional) characters the desired behaviour and associated values, and, 
secondly, adequate positive reinforcement should be provided for 
any, even faltering, attempt on the part of the child to behave 
appropriately and negatively reinforce (preferably by withdraw- 
ing something desirable to the child) repetition of, or regression 
to, behaviour of an undesirable sort; thirdly, any other interfering 
model should be removed or downgraded—as far as this is possible, 
and finally, matters should be arranged so the child can have some 
regard for the teacher. In connection with the last point, it should 
be recalled that continuous affection will reduce the power of that 
affection through satiation and occasional unwillingness to tolerate 
poor conduct or attitudes will strengthen that power. 


Finally, while the psychologist will rarely be as bold as an 
educator like Stendler (1949) who offers advice about which values 
to promote, which to de-emphasize, nevertheless he is professionally 
dedicated to the teaching of instrumental values (Wheelis, 1958, pp. 
74-75) which are based on reality and the instruments which have 
enabled man to make sense of it. Outstanding among these values 
are scientific methods and the great organizing ideas these methods 
have made possible. Therefore, stress should be laid on values such 
as objectivity, conceptual analysis based on reality testing and 
observation, intellectual honesty and the sort of logical rigour which 
Piaget (1950) and Inhelder and Piaget (1958) find appropriate to 
the stages of concrete and formal operations. However, little hope 
can be held out for such a policy because of the irrational quality of 
the beliefs of adult models who enjoy highest esteem (Ellis, 1962). 
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The majority of studies regarding children from broken homes 
are chiefly concerned with the influence that family break-up has 
upon delinquent behavior. A number of investigators stress the 
negative developmental influence that family disruption produces 
(Wattenburg, 1955; Goode, 1956; Martin and Stendler, 1959; Mc- 
Cord and McCord, 1962; Havighurst, 1962). The relation of family 
disruption to deviant behavior is viewed by these investigators to 
be a function of (1) lack of identification models, (2) perceived 
parental rejection, (3) “unstable homes” and (4) ‘‘emotional” loss 
of support. 


Unfortunately, other evidence indicates that the relationship 
between negative social behavior and broken homes is quite com- 
plex. Social class factors contaminate the problem, for a higher 
incidence of broken homes obtains within the lower classes (Hol- 
lingshead, 1949; Burchinal, 1964). Thus, much of the reported 
deleterious effects of family disruption may be due to the social 
factors associated with class membership rather than broken homes 
per se. Further, the age of the child at the time of parental separ- 
ation is reported to be significant. Monahan (1960), Glueck and 
Glueck (1956), and Kvaraceus (1949) indicate that family dis- 
ruption during early childhood produces a higher incidence of 
deviant behavior. 

The present study reports data regarding the influence of broken 
homes upon three school-related behaviours: (1) 6th grade school 
attendance (2) 6th grade reading achievement (3) reported 6th 
grade school behavior problems (see Methods for a descrpition of 
these variables). In view of the evidence regarding the relationship 
of broken homes to deliquency, this exploratory investigation con- 
siders: 

(1) the year in school at time of break-up 
(2) the socio-economic status of the home 
(3) the sex of the child and the sex of the remaining parent 
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Method 
Subjects: 

Eight hundred-eighty six, 7-8 grade students attending 5 Ed- 
monton, Alberta junior high schools completed a questionnaire 
from which 131 Ss (62 male, 69 female) were determined to be 
from broken homes. One hundred twelve of these homes were 
fatherless, and 19 were motherless. Using Cochran’s (1953) system- 
atic sampling procedures 131 Ss (62 male, 69 female) were 
alphabetically selected from intact homes as controls. 


Criterion Variables: 

School attendance, the number of days attended by the student 
during the 6th grade as recorded in the cumulative school record 
was noted. 


Reading achievement, the sixth grade score on the Edmonton 
Public School United Scale of Attainment Reading Test, Division 
II, Form B as recorded in the cumulative school record was used 
(administered during the spring of the sixth school year). 


Behavior problems, teacher rating of student’s behavior into one 
of three categories: (1) very unfavorable (2) unfavorable (3) 
favorable (see North, 1965, p. 75). 


Predictor Variables: 
Parent Sex, sex of the remaining parent. 
Subject Sex, male or female. 
Status of Home, intact or broken. 
Nature of Breakup, death or separation. 
Year in School at time of Breakup—categorized into (1) pre- 
school, (2) grades 1-3, (3) grades 4-6. 


Covariable: 
Socio-Economic Status 
Elley’s (1961) adaption of Gough’s (1949) “A SHORT SOCIAL 
STATUS INVENTORY”, based upon Ss reported home 
characteristcis. 


Analysis and Results 


A series of Multiple Linear Regression Models (see Bottenberg 
and Ward, 1963) were designed to answer the questions noted below. 
In all analyses the effects of socio-economic status were statistically 
controlled. 

1. Broken Homes (B.H.) vs. Intact Homes (I.H.). ; 

(a) Do B.H. Ss perform more poorly on reading achievement than do I.H. 
Ss? No significant difference (F<1) was noted between the two groups 
in relation to reading achievement. 

(b) Do B.H. Ss attend school less often than do IH. Ss? An F of 7.08 
(df 1/259) p<.01 was obtained. Children from broken homes on the 
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ae attended school 3.99 fewer days than did children from intact 

omes. 

(c) Do B.H. Ss manifest more behavior problems as rated by teachers than 
do children from I.H.’s? No significant difference between group (F<1) 
on this variable was noted. 


2. Among Broken Homes 
(a) Does the year in school at the time of family breakup influence the Ss 
reading achievement? An F of 5.51 (df 2/126) p=.01 was found. 
Figure 1 shows the relationship using the mean socio-economic status 
score (8.5) as covariable. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN READING ACHIEVEMENT 
AND THE TIME OF BREAK UP OF THE HOME 


Grade 
Score 


8.0 


T+5 


6.5 


6.0 


Pre-school Grades 1-3 
N= 49 N = 3e N = 50 


Time of Break Up 


FIGURE 1 
5.E.S. = 8.5 


The relation is curvlinear with the Ss whose home was broken during 
grades 1-3 performing lowest on the 6th grade reading test. 

(d) Does the year in school at the time of family break-up influence the 
Ss being rated a behavior problem? No significant difference (F<1) 
among group on this variable was noted. 

3. Father absent homes vs Mother absent homes. Children from father absent 
homes (N=112) performed significantly poorer (F4.37 dfl/128 p<.05) on 
sixth grade reading achievement than did children from mother absent 
homes (N=19). (Note difference in number of subjects in sample) 

4, Sex of child. 

No sex by classification interactions were found. Apparently the above 
noted differences affected both sexes equally. 
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Discussion 


The data reported here indicates that when socio-economic status 
is controlled, family disruption per se does not have a uniform 
deleterious effect upon the child’s subsequent reading performance. 
On the other hand, 6th grade reading achievement is related to the 
year the child was in school at time of family break-up. Figure 1 
shows the predicted mean on reading achievement for each of the 
three levels. Apparently, family disruption prior to school entrance 
does not adversly influence the child’s subsequent reading perform- 
ance (predicted mean for intact home sample was 7-1 grade place- 
ment). Likewise family disruption between grades 4-6 may have 
a mildly facilitatory effect upon reading achievement rather than 
debilitory (M = 7.32). The finding that family break-up during 
the first three years of school does have an adverse effect upon 
reading achievement was striking (M = 6.33). One may speculate 
that coping with a changed home environment while adjusting to 
the early school demands exceeds the child’s adaptation repertory, 
with subsequent school retardation as a consequence. These data 
represent only 5 school settings, however, if these findings are not 
unique, then the teachers and administrators may wish to give 
special attention to the primary school children whose homes break- 
up. To be sure further replications are desirable before firm 
recommendations can be made, nevertheless the sample population 
of this study was of sufficient size to merit consideration. 


Children from mother absent homes performed on reading 
achievement superior to children from father absent homes. The 
mother absent homes (N = 19) is of such a small size that specul- 
ation regarding the implications of the superiority would be barren. 
Further research in this area may prove fertile. 


Although the children from broken homes attended school fewer 
days than children from intact homes, these children did not on the 
whole appear to achieve less as a consequence. The 3.99 fewer days 
attendence for broken home Ss, although statistically significant, 
apparently are not practically significant. 


The lack of difference between children from broken and intact 
homes on teacher rated school behavior problems is contrary to the 
evidence found among delinquents. The socio-economic status 
covariable does not account for this negative finding. In essence 
the behaviour rating does not correlate with any of the variables 
investigated. A possible factor may be variability due to teacher 
use of the rating scale. No reliability estimates for the judges were 
available. These findings may represent the well known difficulty 
in obtaining consistent judgements without extensive judge training. 
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A TEN YEAR FOLLOW-UP OF LOW BIRTH WEIGHT 
INFANTS: INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONING 


D. A. Bett, W. C. Taytor, W. B. DockrELL 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton 


Introduction 


The research appears to point out that low birth weight children 
differ from average birth weight children in later intellectual and 
physical functioning. The degree of difference appears greatest 
soon after birth and gradually disappears, but some differences have 
been found at seven years of age. Physiological factors seem to 
play a significant role in determining the intellectual ability of the 
low birth weight child though social background, experience, and 
personality all affect intellectual rating, as with normal children. If 
brain damage is present it appears to show up to the greatest extent 
among pre-school children. The work of other investigators stresses 
a difference of one standard deviation in I.Q. between the two 
groups of children. There is general agreement about this dif- 
ference up to seven years of age, but thereafter it becomes rather 
controversial. 


Problem 


This study has two purposes, (1) to investigate the intelligence 
rating of a group of ten year old, low birth weight children, and 
(2) to investigate the physical development of these same children. 
The physical development has been reported elsewhere (Salter et 
al 1965). 


Related Research 


The literature on the effects of low birth weight is of a very 
conflicting nature. Hebb (1934) states that premature birth un- 
associated with intracranial injury does not affect mental develop- 
ment. This opinion has been frequently reported; e.g. Beskow 
(1949), Alm (1953), Douglas (1956). 


In Edinburgh, Drillien (1963) found that the control group of 
average birth weight children up to five years of age showed little 
evidence that complications of pregnancy and/or delivery had any 
effect on later intellectual functioning; although in both average 
and low birth weight groups of children such complications were 
significantly associated with an increased evidence of behaviour 
disturbances. It would appear from the above work that brain 
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damage seldom occurs during birth and that most failures to 
breathe occur because of damage in the intra-uterine passage. 


Drillien (1964) also reports that when children of low birth 
weight are compared with mature children (children with a birth 
weight of over 2,500 grams, 5 lbs. 8 oz.) regardless of the length 
of gestation, they display an average lower intelligence rating at 
five to seven years of age. Douglas (1956) too, found that low 
birth weight children, at seven years of age had a lower intelligence 
rating by the method he used for evaluating his sample. The 
methods of evaluating seems to affect the work of each of these 
researchers. Perhaps it is the method of evaluating that varies, 
because each investigator used a different form of test, all suppos- 
edly measuring I.Q. 


The intelligence rating of school children of different birth 
weights was investigated by Asher and Roberts (1949). They tried 
to find a correlation between birth weight and I.Q. of 4,800 children 
attending regular school in England. They also considered 877 
children in special schools for the educationally sub-normal. The 
children found to be certified as mental defectives had a lower 
mean birth weight. They found four times as many children with 
low birth weight (below 1,247 grams for girls and 1,447 for boys) 
among the children who were mentally below normal as there were 
among the mentally normal children. They attributed this high 
proportion of sub-normal and mentally defective children to an 
excess of very low birth weights among the children. 


Alm (1953) carried out a follow-up study on a group of nearly 
1,000 premature and mature children. Alm picked a sample whose 
initial status was not markedly poor. He found that the premature 
children when they became adults constituted no greater burden 
on the community than did the control group. There does not 
appear to be any specific area where the premature group lagged 
behind their control group in any of the areas that Alm investigated. 


There have been a large number of studies made in an effort to 
determine the mental development of low birth weight children. 
Benton (1940) published a critical review of American and Europ- 
ean studies made since 1911, and reported a wide divergence of 
opinion in the published literature. He suggested that the dis- 
crepancies were the result of the following: 


1. use of clinical impression, and other subjective criteria instead of 
standardized tests; 

2. little attention being paid to the socio-economic character of the children 
under study; 

3. inadequate numbers and unsatisfactory controls; 

4, the selective nature of the sample. 
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In this study actual measurements and standardized tests were 
used to counteract the impressions and eliminate subjective criteria 
as much as possible. The socio-economic character of the children’s 
homes was taken into consideration, as well as it could be gauged 
from a questionnaire. Sufficient numbers were used to obtain 
significant results. First born children of very young mothers 
who are often of low birth weight were under represented in this 
study. 


The literature on children of low birth weight appears to bring 
forward a number of common factors affecting these children. 
Perhaps the most salient one is the factor of age when tested. It 
seems to be that the older the child, the less difference there is 
between him and his average birth weight peer. Coupled with this 
is the birth weight of the child. It is agreed that the children below 
1,500 grams do have far more problems than any other group, for 
it seems that for every 100 grams increase in the birth weight there 
are fewer factors setting these children apart from the average 
group. 

The Hypotheses 

On the basis of the relevant literature, the following hypotheses 

were formulated: 


1. That low birth weight children at ten years of age will make lower 
scores on the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chidren than a group of 
normal birth weight children. 


2. That the birth weight of low birth weight children is correlated with 
the I.Q. score. 


3. That the development of low birth weight children will be a function of 
their home environment as measured by such factors as economic level, 
parental grade accomplishment and parental occupation. 


4. The low birth weight children have a higher incidence of inadequate 
physical development, physical deformity and an increased incidence 
of illness than do normal birth weight children of the same age. 


Experimental Design and Procedure 


The definition of a low birth weight infant was that recommend- 
ed by the American Academy of Paediatrics (1964), “A live born 
infant with a birth weight of 2,500 grams (5% Ibs.) or less.” The 
sample was drawn from the three-year period 1952-54 when 215 
low birth weight infants were delivered at the University Hospital 
in Edmonton, Alberta. From this group it was possible to examine 
45 out of the first 50 survivors who could be contacted by mail, 
telephone or personal visits. Of the five who could not be examin- 
ed, four had died in childhood and one was in an institution for 
the mentally retarded. 

The problem arose as to whether the remaining 45 children 
constituted a highly selected group or whether they came from 
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families representative of the Edmonton population. A comparison 
of the income of the father and highest educational achievement 
(school grade or University) with that of known averages for 
Edmonton showed that the sample was not selective in favour of 
any particular socio-economic or intellectual group. The only 
unusual feature of the sample was that 21 of the children were the 
survivors of eleven sets of twins. 


The birth weight of the 45 children ranged from 1,400 to 2,500 
grams with an average weight of 2,050 grams. 


TABLE I 
BIRTH WEIGHTS 
Grams No. of Infants 
HOSE MI TETD covet «ble hates pitony ta Gad eRe Re bs 1 Sens TE RPA Ro 7 
abe th EGA bok Erde Gy oe Ay Sie I re Ae ae ei ar 17 
22D tee 0OMT Tie ae ere Re as OS Ie eB eel er oe fy ai 
VOT AGES DATEL DEW C11 bite rg eee cece rcs onaptsngindiecv imam looucasir 2050 grams 


The children and their accompanying parents were questioned 
and examined by one group of investigators in the Faculty of 
Educaiton and by another group in the Department of Paediatrics. 
The particular responsibility of the Educational group was to assess: 


1. Various paramaters of intelligence and developmental quotients by 
completing the full scale Weschler Intelligence Scale for Children. 


2. The socio-economic standing and educational achievement of the 
parents, 


Statistical analysis was carried out in the computing centre at 
the University of Alberta. Three programs were used: 
A. Testing the significance of difference between uncorrelated means. 
B. The homogeneity of variance to test the distribution of variables in the 
population. 
C. An analysis of variance in a two-way classification with only one sample 
was carried out, 


Results 


1. The study found that there were no significant differences 
between the intelligence ratings of low birth weight children and 
mature children at ten years of age in an Edmonton sample. 
The low birth weight children had a mean Full Scale score of 
116.6 on the WISC which compares with an Edmonton mean of 
115.3 on the same scale (Dockrell 1962). 

2. There was no correlation between the I.Q. score of low birth 
weight children and their birth weight, when their birth weights 
were sub-divided into five groups. The group of children with 
the lowest birth weights, from 1,446 grams (3 Ibs. 14 oz.) to 
1,758 grams (5 lbs. 3 oz.) did not have any lower mean 
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intelligence than any other group or even the control group of 
mature weight children whose mean birth weight is 3,200 grams 
(7 Ibs. 1 02z.) 


3. The home environment did not show a significant relationship 
with the physical development of low birth weight children. 
The relationship between home invironment, physical de- 
velopment and Intelligence Quotient was tested by the analysis 
of variance. There was no significant difference for the factors 
concerned. The I.Q. score had a range from 85 to 138 on the 
WISC so it appears that there was some factor other than home 
environment and physical development producing the large 
range in scores. For this group the home environment did not 
have a deleterious effect upon the intellectual and physical de- 
development of the children. 


4. The low birth weight children did not have a higher incidence of 
inadequate physical development, physical deformity or an in- 
ceased incidence of illness than do the mature children of the 
same age. All of the children of this sample were over three 
pounds at birth. This perhaps explains why there was not the 
significant amount of physical deformity in this group that was 
found in other studies using children of less than three pounds 
birth weight. The only physical defect that was present was 4 
much higher proportion of myopia than found in a group of 
mature children of the same age (Salter et al 1965). The litera- 
ture does suggest a large amount of illness during the first year 
of life; and the medical history of the sample bears this out. As 
the children became older, they seemed to grow out of these 
illnesses and to resemble their peers, with no more and no less 
indicence of illness. 


Summary, Conclusions and Implications 

The low birth weight children performed equally well on the 
intelligence tests, when compared to the children of average birth 
weight. Drillien (1964) found a higher incidence of inferior mental 
ability in very low birth weight children but suggested that as the 
children get older they approach the level of ability of their peers. 
The data shows that by ten years of age they have reached the equal 
of their peers. 

The information gained in this study shows that birth weight 
within this range is not correlated with the I.Q. score. The higher 
incidence of school failure expected did not take place among the 
children of the sample. 

This study suggests that low birth weight children retain the 
same chance for a normal school career as any other child. The 
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child apparently has a similar I.Q. rating and therefore should be 
treated the same as mature children of the same age at school and 
in all other intellectual training that is available. 
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ABILITY GROUPING AND GRADE NINE ACHIEVEMENT 
L. M. CAMPELL AND W. D. Knit 


Introduction 


One of the problems facing teachers is the difficulty of providing 
within the classroom for the educational needs of students having a 
wide range of ability. Administrators and teachers searching for 
ways of meeting this difficulty have continued to look carefully at 
ability grouping as a possible solution. The rationale underlying 
homogeneous or ability grouping suggests that it is possible to select 
students in a narrow achievement range in a given curriculum area, 
thus permitting the teacher to use mass teaching procedures which 
will ultimately widen the range of student achievement. As a 
result, the teacher will be able to help the homogeneous group more 
effectively than he could if all levels of achievement were present. 


While it is generally accepted that homogeneous grouping re- 
duces heterogeneity in individual subjects by only 20 per cent of 
the original range, it has been argued that this reduction is worth- 
while. It is generally agreed, however, that subject grouping, a 
refinement of homogeneous grouping, can reduce heterogeneity in 
a subject to a much greater extent. 

The formation of homogeneous classes of students does not only 
simplify the teaching process and thereby provide more teacher time 
for the individual student, but also can introduce the element of 
competition. Parental pressure and individual desire can raise the 
level of aspiration. Bright students are placed in situations where 
they are not held back by the practice of teaching to the lower level 
of the group, and slower students are not faced wtih the frustration 
caused by attempting to equal the learning rate of their superior 


peers. 
Review of the Literature 


Five reviews of the literature summed up the findings of re- 
search with regard to ability grouping. Otto(5) in 1950, Good- 
lad (3) in 1960, Wilhelms and Westly-Gibson (7) in 1961, Ekstrom (1) 
in 1961 and Passow (6) in 1962 found that, while the effectiveness of 
grouping was still undecided, certain indications were becoming 
evident. First, homogeneous grouping, in spite of the difficulties of 
sectioning, may be effective if accompanied by differentiation of 
methods and materials and the active participation of teachers and 
pupils. Secondly, grouping finds its greatest support and acceptance 
at the secondary school level where the range in individual differ- 
ences reaches a maximum. Thirdly, research is being urged in the 
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direction of subject grouping where greater homogeneity in a 
particular aptitude and interest may be obtained. Fourthly, re- 
search is concerned with the optimum development of the individual 
child whatever the level of his ability may be. Fifthly, while many 
educators believe in ability grouping as one means of meeting 
individual differences, they generally caution the teacher against 
the assumption of homogeneity in any area. 

Few studies had much in common in content, method or type 
of subjects used. Few of the experimenters took into consideration 
the possibility that factors other than grouping could influence test 
scores. Basic weaknesses in research techniques, weak sampling 
procedures, poorly matched groups, inadequate testing instruments 
and short-term studies raised doubts as to the validtiy of con- 
clusions. Most of the experiments ignored the all-important teacher 
variable. Godwin(2) in 1962 pointed to the differences between 
American and Canadian school systems, and questioned the use of 
most American studies of ability grouping for consideration in the 
Canadian context. Goodlad (4) in 1963 wrote that interclass group- 
ing is a practical necessity, if only to utilize effectively both available 
teachers and available space. 


The Problem 


The main purpose of this study was to determine the relation- 
ship between three forms of grouping—heterogeneous, homogeneous 
and subject—and the achievement of grade nine Parkview school 
students at three ability levels on the provincial Grade IX final 
examinations. 'The study was confined to Parkview grade nine 
students over an eight-year period from September, 1956 to June, 
1964. 

The study actually consisted of two parts. The first compared 
achievement at three ability levels in the six departmental subjects 
(reading, literature, social studies, language, mathematics and 
science) during a three-year period of heterogeneous grouping with 
that during the next three-year period of homogeneous grouping. 
The second studied the relationship at three ability levels between 
achievement in language, mathematics and science and the three 
methods of grouping, subject grouping being carried out in the three 
subjects during the final two years. 


Design of the Study 
Population 
The population consisted of all grade nine students at Parkview 
school for the eight school years between September, 1956 and 
June, 1964. 
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Heterogeneous grouping was carried out with a total of six 
classes (204 students) im the first three years. Homogeneous 
grouping (on the basis of grade VIII academic achievement) was 
carried out with a total of twelve classes (366 students) in the next 
three years. Subject grouping in language, mathematics and 
science ( on the basis of grade VIII academic achievement in each 
one) was carried out with a total of five classes (154 students). 


Sources of Data 


Subject stanine scores and the School and College Ability Test 
percentiles were obtained from the achievement records of the 
Examinations Branch, Department of Education. Teacher char- 
acteristics were available on Department of Education “A” cards; 
pupil characteristics on Cumulative Record cards and class registers. 


Methods oj Analysis 

Two parallel analyses were carried out. The first was based on 
thirty-two matched pairs for each of three ability levels (Laycock 
IQ 154-117: 118-107; 108-82) and selected from each of the three 
periods of grouping. Pairs were matched on the basis of sex, 
chronological age, attendance, SCAT percentile and Laycock IQ. 
The second was based on a similar number of cases chosen ran- 
domly but with a wider ability range for level two. (Laycock IQ 
154-122: 123-107; 108-85). 

Analysis of variance: three-way classification was followed by 
analysis of variance: two-way classification and then by the 
appropriate t-tests where significant differences were indicated. 


Summary of the Findings 

Heterogeneous/Homogeneous Grouping 

Table I summarizes the findings for the analysis of the data on 
these two methods. Both matched and random data showed a 
difference, significant at the .001 level, stanine scores under homo- 
geneous grouping being superior to those under heterogeneous 
grouping. Differences in achievement among the six departmental 
subjects were significant at the .001 level. F-tests indicated that 
pupils did better in homogeneous classes in social studies, language, 
mathematics and science. For reading and literature no significant 
differences were shown. t-tests indicated that significant dif- 
ferences were located primarily at level one and then at level three; 
none at level two. All differences in means for social studies, 
language, mathematics and science supported the inference of 
superiority for homogeneous grouping. 
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TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF DATA: 
HETEROGENEOUS/HOMOGEOUS—2 x 3 X 6 


ANALYSES 


Analysis of Variance: 
Three-way classification 
2 methods 
3 levels 
6 subjects 


Analysis of Variance: 
2-way classification 
Reading 
Literature 
Social Studies 
t-tests Level 1 
Levels 2, 3 
Language 
t-tests Level 1 
Level 2 
Level 3 
Mathematics 
t-tests Level 1 
Level 2 
Level 3 
Science 
t-tests Level 1 
Level 2 
Level 3 


MATCHED PAIRS DATA RANDOM DATA 


Homogeneous superior (.001) Homogeneous superior (.001) 
Subject achievement diff. (.001) Subject achievement diff. (001) 
Interaction: Interaction: 

Grouping xX Subjects NSD Grouping X Subjects SD (.01) 
Other interactions: NSD Other interactions: NSD 


Interaction: NSD for any subject between method of grouping and 
ability levels 


NSD NSD 

NSD NSD 

SD .01 level SD .01 level 
SD .02 SD .01 
NSD NSD 

Note quite .05 SD .02 

Not quite .05 SD .02 
NSD NSD 

NSD SD .05 

SD well beyond .01 SD well beyond .01 
S.D. .01 SD .01 
NSD NSD 

SD .01 SD .01 

SD .05 SD .01 
NSD SD .01 

Not quite .05 NSD 

NSD NSD 


In all cases differences in means favoured homogeneous grouping over heterogeneous. 
In all analyses, achievement by the three ability levels was significantly different at well 
beyond the .01 level. NSD: no significant difference; SD: significant difference. 


Heterogeneous /Homogeneous Subject grouping 
Table II summarizes the findings for the analysis of the data on 


these three methods in language, mathematics and science. 


Signi- 


ficant differences in achievement were found for methods, subjects 


and levels. 


Achievement among the three subjects varied with the methods 


of grouping. F-tests indicated that subject-grouped pupils in lan- 
guage did better than those in homogeneous classes, significant 
(matched) at the .01 level and (random) not quite .05. In mathe- 
matics, F-ratios for these two methods showed no significant dif- 
ference. In science, homogeneous classes did better than those 
subject-grouped, significant (matched) at the .05 level and (ran- 
dom) at the .02 level. 
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Some Conclusions and Implications 


Homogeneous Grouping 

The results of the analysis of pupil achievement comparing 
heterogeneous and homogeneous grouping provided fairly con- 
clusive evidence on favor of the latter. In social studies, language, 
mathematics, and science all significant differences and all differ- 
ences in means supported the inference and suggested that, in 
general, for Parkview school and schools with similar characteristics 
(on a judgmental basis) there may be advantages to be derived 
from homogeneous grouping in these subjects. It should be noted 
too that there was no drop in achievement at any level. 


The greatest advantage was evident in mathematics where the 
starting achievement level was lowest. Results for literature were 
inconsistent with the general tendency, and may have been in- 
fluenced by the fact that the original literature achievement means 
was the highest for all subjects. Since reading was not scheduled 
as a regular subject, the results were only of academic interest. 


Homogeneous grouping seemed to produce greater pupil effort. 
The element of competition and the strong desire of many parents 
for their children to achieve level one or at least a level in line 
with the individual’s innate ability were probably a factor in rais- 
ing the level of aspiration. 


Subject Grouping 

The general inference that subject grouping would produce 
higher academic achievement was not statistically borne out in this 
study. For language the evidence supported the superiority of 
subject grouping over homogeneous and suggested its utilization 
for maximum positive results. No general tendency was evident 
in mathemaitcs since matched data showed subject grouping means 
higher by .291 stanines and random data lower by .072 stanines. 
In science any general tendency would appear to favour homo- 
geneous means (matched) being .417 stanines higher and (random) 
.468 stanines higher. 


Implications 

A major weakness in previous research on grouping seems to 
have been the assumption that it might produce a blanket effect 
across all grade levels, in all subjects and at all ability levels. 
The mass of conflicting results have negated this expectation. The 
need for consideration of all pertinent factors in achievement— 
teacher education, experience and personality, class load and others 
—in order to assign a relationship is confused by the fact that many 
such factors have not been assessed at all grade levels and in all 
subjects. 
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Significant differences in achievement by subjects raises the 
question of subject differences in objectives, content and method- 
ology. It is possible that this factor may affect significance as much 
as differences in the original achievement level. 


This study, instead of bearing out the literature’s expectations of 
greater effect for subject grouping, raised other questions that re- 
main unanswered. If subjects grouping is carried out in only one 
subject, is it generally effective in raising academic achievement in 
that subject? Is the positive effect of subject grouping limited by 
an inability of students to concentrate in more than one field? 
Does concentration of class effort in one subject tend to lower 
achievement in any other subject? If an optimum level of achieve- 
ment is reached in one subject with the use of subject grouping, is 
this new level of attainment maintained if subject grouping is 
switched to another subject the following year? 


Finally, in the analysis we have used both matched pairs and 
random selection; both methods appear to have validity. Generally 
conclusions for either method are similar. Some of the differences 
between t-tests for the two types of data may be attributed to the 
difference in range for level two. It would appear that, if the 
number of cases used is fairly large, there would be little difference 
between the methods in the means of pupil characteristics. Even 
though the standard deviations for matched pairs is smaller, the 
effect does not appear to warrant the extra effort required in 
matching. 
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RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION, SOCIAL CLASS AND THE 
ACHIEVEMENT-ASPIRATION RELATIONSHIP AMONG 
MALE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS* 


HENRY ZENTNER 


Department of Sociology 
University of Alberta, Calgary 


This papers presents a partial report of the findings of a survey 
conducted in the City of Calgary school system during the spring of 
1963. Calgary has at present a population in excess of 300,000 
persons. It has been characterized in the past twenty-five years by 
a rapid population growth. Traditionally a centre for the processing 
and distribution of farm products, Calgary has of late been strongly 
influenced by the growth of an oil and gas extraction and process- 
ing industry whose administrative nexus is located there. 


As with all surveys, the present one had a number of objectives 
in purview. The one discussed in the present paper, however, was 
to determine the influence of religious affiliation and social class 
background upon academic performance as well as certain aspects 
of career planning and occupational aspiration. The index of social 
class employed in the analysis of the data was father’s occupational 
class, and the data are reported for male high school students only. 


The Sample 


Both Calgary’s public and separate school sysetms were sampl- 
ed(1). Male students attending the centralized and only separate 
high school for boys constitute the separate school system sample. 
Alternatively, because the total enrollment in the public school 
system is much greater, males constituting the public school system 
sample were drawn from three different public high schools. These 
three schools were selected on the basis of their location in resi- 
dential areas characterized by high, middle and low socio-economic 
status, and they are referred to as School A, School B, and School 
C, respectively. 

Limitations upon available resources precluded surveying all of 
the students enrolled in the schools represented. Thus, the samples 
were drawn from each of the four schools according to the following 
procedure. First, it was desired that Grade X, XI and XII be more 
or less equally represented. Second, that students classified by the 
school authorities as high, medium and low achievers should be 
more or less equally represented. Third, that in order to minimize 


*The present study was supported by a grant in aid from the Alberta Advisory 
Committee on Educational Research. 
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the disruption of the school’s routine the required quotas of students 
be drawn from established school classes. These stipulations were 
substantially realized. Finally, it was specified that as nearly as 
possible the total sample of students drawn from any given school 
should not be less than 10 per cent of the student body enrolled in 
the school at the time of the survey. Within these limits, then, the 
actual school classes selected for inclusion in the sample were 
chosen on the basis of convenient availability on the day the survey 
was conducted. The end result may be described as a represent- 
ative quota sample. The relationship between the sample sizes and 
the total number of students enrolled in the respective schools is 
reported in Table I. 
TABLE I 


RELATION OF SAMPLE SIZE TO TOTAL SCHOOL 
POPULATION BY SCHOOL AND BY SYSTEM 


The Data 
Discussion 
Total N SampleN 4% of Total 

SchooljA chet. (hee ete ee nek 1040 153 14.7 
Schooli5 ee bre hood heer BPO | ping 684 154 2200 
SCHOOLLG Poectkets tr eee eee mel te eae 312 91 29.1 
Public School Totals k.2.a eke 2036 398 19.5 
Separate School Totals .cccccccmccocssscscnens 937 241 25.2 


—~— — —— 


Table I shows that the samples drawn from the three public 
high schools ranged from 14.7 per cent in School A through 22.5 
per cent in School B and 29.1 per cent in School C. In one instance 
the sample is less than the specified minimum of 10 per cent. When 
the three respective public school sub-samples are added, they 
comprise a total of 445 students and constitute 19.5 per cent of the 
total enrollment in these schools. The 241 students representing 
the separate school comprise 25.2 per cent of the total number of 
students enrolled in this school. 


The Data 


Previous studies which have attempted to account for variation 
in academic achievement and career aspirations have consistently 
found a significant relationship between these phenomena and 
religious affiliation, on the one hand, and social class background, 
on the other (2). Seldom, however, has a research opportunity such 
as reported here presented itself in which religion and social class 
as well as curricular and organizational factors could be simul- 
taneously and more or less effectively controlled. Without simul- 
taneous and effective control of these variables it is difficult if not 
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impossible to draw firm conclusions concerning the relative strength 
and importance of each of them. While it is true that the public 
school system is co-educational while the separate system is not, 
it is difficult to see how these circumstances would have an import- 
ant bearing upon academic achievement and career aspiration 
among high school boys. Accordingly, the data presented below 
which were gathered by means of a questionnaire have been 
analyzed in such a manner that religious affiliation and social class 
background are simultaneously controlled throughout. 


While the two types of school system are officially held to be 
distinct in as much as they theoretically provide services to two 
different religious communities, it is frequently alleged that the 
theoretical distinction is violated in practice. Accordingly, it was 
felt desirable to classify the students comprising the two system 
samples on the basis of religious preference. The product of this 
analysis appears in Table II. 


TABLE II 
RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE BY SCHOOL SYSTEM 
Public School Separate School 
System System 

PrOtestanitita ca te Pee se ee 89.4 398 0.0 0 
CALNOUG 4d. wate ae ee 2.9 13 98.8 238 
Jewish: -eeee os te aeae ae ees 1.7 8 0.0 0 
Other sade. 24S ot boa ee 04 2 0.0 0 
INPATIS WW CICA Ee Ais eee 3 ee 3 24 1.2 3 
LOCLLST eG We ee eee 445 241 


It is apparent from this Table that while 1.2 per cent of the 
separate school system students gave no answer to the question, 
the remaining 98.8 per cent reported themselves as Catholic. Al- 
ternatively, the public school system students included 2.9 per cent 
who reported themselves Catholics, 1.7 per cent who were Jewish, 
and 0.4 per cent classified as “Other”. Although .53 per cent of 
the students gave no answer, a total of 89.4 percent reported them- 
selves as Protestant. The very limited number of students who re- 
ported themselves as being Jewish made it impossible to treat them 
as an additional religious category in the analysis of the data. Thus, 
in order to maximize control of the religious variable, all those who 
did not report themselves as Protestant as well as those who gave 
no answer to the question eliciting this information were removed 
from the sample. The public school system sample, therefore, con- 
sists of 398 male Protestant students. 

Concerning social class background, previous studies have con- 
cluded that such differences as have been found between Catholics 
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and non-Catholics in respect of academic achievement and career 
aspirations are attributable to differences in degree of assimilation 
on the part of more recent immigrants from Catholic countries to 
the dominant values of the receiving country or, alternatively, to 
differences in social class positions occupied by Catholics(3). The 
assumption held by those who reason in this manner is that as 
assimilation of such recent immigrants proceeds, they will rise in 
the social status scale. As this occurs through time, the behaviour 
of Catholics will approximate that of their non-Catholic compatriots 
and such differences as have been evident historically will dis- 
appear. The design of the present study affords an opportunity to 
test this hypothesis in as much as there is no evidence to suggest 
that the Catholic populatoin of the City of Calgary can be described 
as recent immigrants. Their relative proportion of the total pop- 
ulation of the Ctiy has remained comparatively constant during the 
past thirty years and as appears in Table III there has been no 
significant migration of foreign-born Catholics during the period in 
question. Accordingly, the test of the hypothesis in the present 


TABLE III* 
CATHOLICS IN THE POPULAION OF CALGARY 1931-1961 
BY PROPORTION OF THE TOTAL POPULATION AND 
BY NATIONALITY 


Proportion 1931 1941 1951 1961 
of the Total % % % % 
Population 12.6 ire 13.6 19.2 
Nationality: 
Br isles See ose oo cite i ake 47.9 48.7 44.3 35.4 
Frerich eee ee ees te eee 10.7 11.4 13.3 12:1 
Gerniany a ane 25 Se ee 4.2 4.3 8.8 12.0 
Italian? oS) Ae ea A. Ces Se eee 5.2 5.1 a 8.7 
Jéwish>..6f2 0) 46 Ute el ea. 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Netherlands 75.0. Dagst.2 era ee 1.8 1.9 18 3.9 
Polish 3.2 caholie cote udocdat eee eee 6.3 8.3 viak 5.8 
Russian Mae. aie ee ee. Ae 1.4 2.0 1.4 1.0 
Scandanavian 62. dee ee 0.7 0.9 13 1.6 
Ukrainian 20223 te Se oh hee 6.2 5.0 3.6 3.4 
Other Puropeany ee ee et 14.8 11.2 10.1 i132 
ASigtio® AUR aE Te EE Babee 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.2 
Other—notistated 34.2144 540eeee 0.0 0.3 pais} 1.4 
Natives 66 ar eh ee eee ee 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.0 
Negro 22.555. cea ee ety 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 


*Source: Decennial Census of Canada 1931, 1941, 1951, 1961. 


instance turns upon the issue of class parity between Catholics and 
non-Catholics. Employing father’s occupational class as an index, 
the relevant data for the two respective samples were classified into 
seven occupational class categories. This procedure was under- 
taken in conformity with the canons employed by Blishen in 
the construction of an occupational scale in which a weighted 
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combination of education, income and prestige associated with a 
given range of occupations provides the basis for the scale. The 
findings are shown in Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


PUBLIC AND SEPARATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS BY 
FATHER’S OCCUPATIONAL CLASS 


Separate School 
Class Public School System System 
School School School 

A B C Total N Total WN 

% % %o % 2) 
EA SAA SON 7.1 4.5 0.0 4.5 18 8.2 20 
Mii es 2 ae eee 49.6 41.5 10.9 37.8 150 31.1 75 
aie SRT eee 5.8 9.7 3.2 6.7 27 7.8 19 
DVS ak a 6.5 3.8 7.6 5.7 23 Do 13 
Vek 15.0 24.0 <i 23.1 92 19.9 48 
Vises 8.4 8.4 31.8 13.8 55 11.6 28 
Wala eee 5.2 4.5 5.4 5.0 20 5.8 14 

Other— 

No answer 1.9 oe 5.4 32 13 9.9 24 


Xt 940 di 6 oP —-.05 


The Table shows that the proportions of students whose fathers 
fell into the seven occupational classes varied between the three 
schools representing the public school system sample. The highest 
two classes are comparatively over-represented in Schools A 
and B, while the lowest three classes are over-represented in 
Schools B and C. These differences reflect the socio-economic 
status of the residential areas in which the respective schools are 
located. A comparison between the two samples of the total pro- 
portions of students whose fathers fell into a given occupational 
class shows that while the proportion of students in Class I was 
slightly higher in the separate school sample, that in Class II was 
slightly lower. Apart from this there is a remarkable uniformity 
in the class distribution of the two samples. A chi-square test of 
the significance of these differences was negative. Such differences 
as do appear are readily attributable to the small size of some of the 
marginal totals. In general, then, it is clear that there exists a 
class parity between the two system samples. Since there is no 
reason to doubt the representativeness of these samples, it follows 
that it can be concluded that Catholics in Calgary enjoy class parity 
with non-Catholics. Accordingly, variation in academic achieve- 
ment and career aspiration found on comparing the two samples 
can be attributed to differences in religious background. Within 
each sample, however, it is apparent that social class has a most 
important bearing upon the behaviour of students. 
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The first index of achievement to be presented is that of measur- 
ed Intelligence Quotient. Table V presents a classification of 
students on this variable by father’s occupational class. The Table 
shows that there is an inverse relationship between social class and 
average or below average I.Q. and a direct relationship between 
social class and above average I.Q. Clearly, the student whose 
father occupies a high occupational class will be exceptionally 
favoured in his performance on I.Q. tests, while the one whose 
father is found in a low social class is correspondingly discriminated 
against. Class I contains nearly three times as great a proportion 
of students with above average I.Q. as are found in Class VII. The 
difference is statistically significant at the 0.01 level. Yet it is all too 


TABLE V 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT BY FATHER’S 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASS* 


Class Below Average Average Above Average N 

(90 or less) (91-110) (111 or more) 

oO (9) (9) 

55 oo.c 61.1 18 
2.6 29.3 68.0 150 
7.4 Zee 70.3 27 
4.3 34.7 60.8 23 
10.8 532 35.8 92 
9.0 60.0 30.9 55 
15.0 75.0 10.0 20 
Other—No Answer 7.6 61.5 30.7 a3 
‘LOtalSae re. a eite ss 6.7 42.4 50.7 398 


— — —_—— 


*Complete data availavle for public schools only. 
55.6 .6 oe P01. 


TABLE VI 


ACHIEVEMENT STREAM BY FATHER’S 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASS* 


Class Low Medium High N 

% % % 
I ROR 6. Nees ok ee Fim: 11.1 27.7 61.1 18 
BB URS Mi SRA ed a bg. UD eh lem 20.0 36.6 43.3 150 
FTP 2 ORS: OES er ee 40.7 44.4 14.8 27 
EV TC ee ee Ore ee ae te 47.8 30.4 21.7 ma 
nie | ee ES TMG Mee Oe TNS Br. AP mk 51.0 29.3 19.5 92 
A'S GARD ele det ond Lunt Avett oO eM 40.0 at? 30.9 55 
LA a oe eo ee Sh EE ye eS 50.0 45.0 5.0 20 
Other—No ANSWED istisccnithcsnctinestnadats 38.4 30.7 30.7 ils 
Totals (Ske Gee el ees 34.6 33.6 31.4 398 


*Data available for public schools only. 
+No data available for 1 case. 
x? == 49.6) ( dti2) P01 
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often the case that the student’s I.Q. score will have a pre-deter- 
mining effect upon his future career not only in high school but 
also in further education and his occupational career. 


Table VI classifies students according to their achievement 
stream by father’s occupational class. Here again it is apparent 
that there is an inverse relationship between social class and 
medium or low achievement, and a direct relationship between 
social class and high achievement. A total of 61.1 per cent of the 
students falling into Class I were rated as high achievers as com- 
pared with only 5.0 per cent among those falling into Class VII. 
Alternatively, with respect to low achievers the corresponding pro- 
portions were 11.1 and 50.0 per cent, respectively. Differences are 
again statistically significant at the 0.01 level. The impact of social 
class background on academic achievement, therefore, is unmis- 
takable. 


An additional index of achievement is to be found in the type of 
training program in which the student is registered. Table VII 
classifies students by type of program and father’s occupational class. 
Further, it compares students in the two types of school system. 
Of the several alternative training programs listed it is clearly the 
matriculation program which is of prime significance. For it is this 
program which leads on to further educational and career oppor- 
tunities such as are obtained only on the basis of advanced training 
at the university and technical institute. The Table shows that in 
the public school sample the proportions registered in the matricul- 
ation program ranged from a high of 83.3 per cent in Class I toa 
low of 52.1 per cent in Class V rising again to 55.0 per cent in Class 
VII. This variation is to some extent governed by the small size of 
a number of the marginal totals for each class. A similar variation 
occurs among students in the separate school sample. Here the 
range is from 90.0 per cent among those in Class I through 64.6 
per cent among those in Class V to 71.4 per cent among those in 
Class VII. These differences are statistically significant at the 0.01 
level. Throughout there is a more or less direct relationship be- 
tween social class and enrollment in the matriculation program. 
Moreover, a comparison of the two samples shows only negligible 
differences in the respective proportions enrolled in this type of 
program. Such differences as there do appear are not statistically 
significant. 

The first index of career aspiration to be considered is that of 
future occupation. Table VIII classifies the students in the two 
samples according to father’s occupational class as well as the 
student’s personal occupational aspiration. In either sample the 
proportion of students aspiring to Class I and Class II types of jobs 
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varies inversely with social class. In the public school sample the 
proportions ranged from 72.2 per cent in Class I to a mere 20.0 per 
cent in Class VII. Among separate school students the correspond- 
ing proportions were 60.0 per cent in Class I through a low of 38.4 
per cent in Class IV to 42.8 per cent in Class VII. These differences 
are once again statistically significant at the 0.01 level. Thus while 
the proportions of students aspiring to Class I and Class II types 
of occupations were somewhat higher in the four highest social 
classes among public school students, there was greater uniformity 
and consistency of choice among separate school students for these 
same occupational categories. Nevertheless, when the two samples 
as a whole are compared it is evident that a total of 53.4 per cent 
of the public school students aspired to Class I and Class II types 
of occupations as compared with 52.2 per cent of the students in 
the separate school sample. 


These marginal variations are offset to a considerable extent by 
differences between the two samples in respect of the preferences 
reported by students for occupations belonging to Classes III, IV 
and V. One again there is apparent in either sample an inverse 
relationship between father’s occupational class and the proportions 
of students aspiring to these same occupational categories. In the 
public school sample the proportions range from 5.5 per cent in 
Class I through 50.0 per cent in Class VII. In the separate school 
sample the corresponding proportions were generally smaller and 
there was less consistent variation. <A total of 0.0 per cent of the 
students in Class I preferred these categories of occupation as com- 
pared with 30.7 per cent in Class IV and only 14.2 per cent in Class 
VII. This difference is not statistically significant. 


The proportions of students expressing a preference for Class 
VI and Class VII occupational categories were negligible in either 
sample. 

Clearly, then, with negligible exceptions students in either 
sample reported a preference for occupations that stand higher in 
the socio-economic status scale than those held by their fathers. 
Such differences as do appear between the two samples are attribut- 
able to the small size of the marginal totals, on the one hand, and 
the failure to respond to the question on the part of a slightly higher 
proportion of the separate school students, on the other. Thus 
while occupational preference is markedly influenced by social 
class, it would be unwarranted to conclude that it is likewise in- 
fluenced by religious affiliation. 


The next index of career aspiration of relevance involves plans 
to go on to university training. Table IX presents a classification 
of students in the two samples according to their social class and 
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disposition regarding enrollment at university. The familiar inverse 
relationship between social class and plans to attend or definitely 
not attend is once again in evidence. Differences attributable to 
social class are once again significant at the 0.01 level. In the public 
school sample the proportions planning to go on to university train- 
ing range from 83.8 per cent in Class I through 15.0 per cent in 
Class VII. In the separate school sample the correspondnig pro- 
portions were 90.0 and 42.9 per cent, respectively. Conversely, the 
proportions of students in either sample who definitely do not plan 
to go on to university training varies directly with social class. In 
the public school sample the proportions range from 11.1 per cent 
in Class I to 55.0 per cent in Class VII. In the separate school 
sample none of the students in Class I were definitely not planning 


to go to university as compared with 35.7 per cent of those in Class 
VII. 


The profound influence of social class background on aspirations 
to go on to university training is once again unmistakably clear. 
Concerning the influence of religious affiliation, however, the 
evidence is somewhat more equivocal. A slightly higher proportion 
of separate school students than public school students planned to 
go on to unviersity training. The relevant values were 59.8 per cent 
and 52.0 per cent, respectively. Conversely, a smaller proportion 
of separate school than public school students definitely planned 
not to go on to university training. In this instance the relevant 
proporations were 22.4 per cent and 28.6 per cent, respectivelly. 
Thus, within the limits of sampling variation it would appear that 
separate school students had, in the overall sense, a higher level of 
aspiration than did their public school counterparts. Differences 
attributable to religious influence, however, are once again without 
statistical significance. 


From the standpoint of career aspiration, however, plans to 
attend or not attend university are only part of the larger issue. 
Equally important is the question of what field of training will be 
entered at university. Table X presents a classification of the 
students in either sample by father’s occupational class and by field 
of study planned at university. The Table shows that the “Other 
Professions” category is by far the most frequently reported in both 
samples. The reference here is to such professional fields as busi- 
ness, engineering, agriculture, medicine, etc. Further, the fre- 
quency of those choices varies more or less inversely with social 
class. Differences are once again significant at the 0.01 level. Among 
public school students the relevant proportions ranged from 66.6 
per cent in Class I through nil per cent in Class VII. Among 
separate school students there was a greater uniformity of choice 
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between students in different social classes. The relevant pro- 
portions in this instance ranged from 40.0 per cent among those in 
Class I through 21.4 per cent among those in Class VII. Again the 
relationship between social class and preference for these fields of 
training was not entirely uniform. Furthermore it is evident that a 
slightly larger proportion of separate school students than public 
school students chose these categories. The relevant values were 
33.1 per cent and 30.3 per cent, respectively. 


By contrast the “Liberal Arts”, “Science” and “Education” train- 
ing categories show little influence of social class and were given 
an extremely limited number of choices in either sample. Among 
public school students the proportions planning university study in 
these fields were 3.0, 12.5, and 3.2 per cent, respectively. In the 
separate school sample the corresponding proportions were 4.1, 9.5 
and 6.2 per cent, respectively. Thus, while there were slightly 
higher numbers of public school students than separate school stu- 
dents planning to go into science, fewer of them planned to study 
Liberal Arts and Education. These differences, however, are again 
without statistical significance. 


These findings give no support whatever to the traditional view 
that Catholics tend to avoid science because of a conflict between 
its demands and those of religious faith. On the contrary, the 
evidence reviewed above suggests that Catholics are not at present 
any more nor less rationalistic and materialistic in their career 
aspirations than are Protestants. 


Discussion 


Having reviewed the data relating to academic achievement and 
career aspiration, their implications for the hypothesis that dif- 
ferences in social class background and differential religious affili- 
ation are equally important can now be assessed. 


Concerning the influence of social class background on the be- 
haviour in purview the data leave little room for doubt. In each 
and every instance in which data bearing upon achievement and 
aspiration were analyzed by reference to social class, significant 
differences were disclosed. On all indices of achievement and 
aspiration favourable to advancement and worldly success an in- 
verse relationship with social class was in evidence. The implic- 
ations for a democratic society in an age of the atom and the 
computer stemming from this state of affairs is perhaps already too 
well known to require reiteration here.(4) That those students in 
the lower ranking social classes are under-privileged and suffer 
systematic discrimination in the competitive race for wealth, status 
and power is abundantly clear. Whether modern society can long 
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continue to ignore this form of social inequality or whether it can 
realistically afford the consequent wastage of human potential is 
less immediately apparent. The data presented provide no answers 
to these vexing questions. In any event such an inquiry lies out- 
side the scope of the present paper. 


Concerning the influence of different religious affiliation the 
evidence presented is wholly negative in its implications. There 
appear to be no significant differences in achievement and career 
aspiration between the two samples. The question consequently 
arises as to whether religion is entirely without influence on these 
issues. The data presented do not permit a direct conclusion 
concerning this matter. The findings, taken as a whole, how- 
ever, do strongly suggest that while the historic differences between 
Catholics and non-Catholics in doctrine and dogma tend to remain, 
the actual difference in religious socialization and its impact upon 
behaviour relating to academic achievement and career aspir- 
ation is fast disappearing. To what extent the disappearance of 
these differences is linked to general social change in society and 
to what extent they arise out of the changing position of Catholics 
in the social class structure cannot be determined from the data 
presented here. At a minimum the answer to this question would 
necessitate a comparative inquiry into the practice of the faith 
among the adherents of all religious communities now as well as in 
the past. Impressionistic evidence strongly suggests that important 
shifts and changes have occurred in recent decades in the practice 
of the faith, particularly among Catholics. Only further specific 
research, however, can hope to establish the validity of this ob- 
servation. 
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PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION IN 
MUSIC FUNDAMENTALS 


G. R. Lerrancois 
A. A. SMITH 
J. D. AYERS 


Introduction 


The musician may sing to you of the rhythm which is in all space, 

But he cannot give you the ear that arrests the rhythm or the 
voice that echoes it! 

For the vision of one man lends not its wings to another man. 


(The Prophet) 


Whether or not they accept the truth of Kahlil Gibran’s Prophet, 
music educators forever attempt to devise new means of awakening 
dawning talent and love for music in their small charges. One of 
the problems which perennially plagues these educators (and 
educators in all disciplines) is that of bringing a class to a relatively 
homogeneous level of competence in a limited amount of instruction 
time. Therein lies one of the great potential values of programmed 
instruction. It is with this in mind that the present study was 
undertaken. 

Purposes of the Study 

This study was designed to evaluate the effectiveness of a 
program in music fundamentals gvien to grade seven students of 
limited musical background. The program, Fundamentals of 
Music (1), was given first trial by a group of 42 undergraduate 
elementary education students at Ohio State in 1962(2). These 
students were divided into two groups and matched with respect to 
scores on a pretest and musical background. Procedures for the 
two groups included instruction in music fundamentals. In addi- 
tion, the experimental group used the program. Results of post- 
tests were as hypothesized. 

From this study Barnes concluded that use of the program was 
an effective means of learning basic fundamentals of music, regard- 
less of achievement level or musical experience. Whether or not 
the conclusion is valid, it is doubtful that one can logically infer it 
from the study reported by him. Insofar as use of any program 
merely as an ancillary learning experience outside of regular class 
time provides a direct need to spend time studying course content, 
any increase in level of performance can just as reasonably be 
attributed to the extra time spent studying as to the specific program 
used. Furthermore, although Barnes asserts that the Hawthorne 
effect could not account for increased performance since the group 
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was not aware that this was an experiment, it is also reasonable 
to argue that the Hawthorne effect cannot be discounted in as much 
as the experimental group subjects were told that they were not to 
discuss the program with other students because they were the 
only ones using it. 
The Problem 

In order to establish more clearly the usefulness of this program, 
a study was undertaken at the University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
in the winter of 1964-65. The study was designed specifically to 
test the hypothesis that grade seven students in a beginning in- 
strument class could overcome the limitations of their musical 
background in a short period of time when they used the program 
for music fundamentals. A second hypothesis was that knowledge 
of music fundamentals would also increase as a result of incidental 
learning in connection with learning to play an instrument. 


Method 

Subjects 

The total group of 84 grade seven students from the university’s 
Music Education Laboratory (MELAB) was chosen for the study. 
These students met for class and band practice twice weekly, from 
5:00 to 7:00 Wednesday afternoons, and from 9:00 to 12:00 Satur- 
day mornings. Eight of the students were dropped from the experi- 
ment leaving thirty-eight in each of two groups. Background in- 
formation was obtained from files that had been prepared earlier 
in the fall. 


Materials 

The Fundamentals of Music program developed by Robert 
Barnes was used with the experimental group of thirty-eight stu- 
dents. These students were divided first on the basis of musical 
background and administered a pre-test (hereafter referred to as 
Form A) consisting of 50 completion-type items dealing with those 
aspects of music fundamentals covered by the program. The form 
and content of the test were very similar to that of the criterion 
questions given at the beginning of each of the ten units which 
comprise the program, thus assuring content validity. A post-test 
containing 50 analogous but not identical items was administered 
to all students upon completion of the program (Form B). Form A 
of the test was re-administered three weeks later to give a measure 
of retention. Data concerning reliability of the forms is given in 
Table I. ) 


Procedures 
Two groups of students were formed on the basis of total number 
of years of previous music lessons. Students with no more than one 
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year of background were designated as the experimental group. 
Those with more than one year of music background served both as 
control group and as experimental group in the sense that any 
incidental learning occurring during the twelve weeks that it took 
for completion of the program would be reflected in an increase of 
their scores from pre-test to post-test. 


The pre-test mean difference for the two groups was ample 
evidence that music background differentiated the two groups with 
respect to knowledge of music fundamentals (Table III). The 
difference of slightly more than 11 points between the two means 
was found significant as expected. The first hypothesis postulated 
a significant decrease in mean difference. The second hypothesis 
predicted an increase in the control group mean as a result of 
incidental learning. 


Treatment of both groups was identical on Wednesdays and 
during the first and last hour on Saturday when the groups met for 
band practice and instruction. During the second hour of every 
Saturday class, however, the experimental group members were 
given the program while the control group listened to recorded 
music in an ‘appreciation’ class—an activity which could not con- 
ceivably improve their performance on tasks involving music not- 
ation. Experimental group subjects were not given instructions in 
music notation but worked on their own and at their own speed using 
only the program. Progress of each member was checked periodic- 
ally by the instructors in order to determine when to administer 
Form B of the test. While Barnes found that six hours was usually 
ample time for university undergraduates to complete the course, 
it was not surprising that most members of this grade seven group 
required twelve hours. At the end of twelve weeks the post-test 
was administered, and, three weeks later, Form A was given as a 
retention test. 


Test Reliability 

Before test results could be interpreted with any degree of cer- 
tainty, an estimate of the reliability of each form as well as of the 
equivalence of the two forms had to be computed. 

An estimate of equivalence is given by the Lucy statistic (John- 
son and Jackson) which, in one operation, determines the equival- 
ence of the means and variances of two forms of a test. Using this 
statistic the means and variances were found not to differ at the 
O5devel (Ixj., == .8472; N — 38; P>.05). 

Measures of internal consistency were computed for both forms 
using the Kuder-Richardson 21 formula, and are given in Table I. 
These are close approximations of split-half reliability coefficients 
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under the assumption that all items are homogeneous with respect 
to what they measure—an assumption which can be accepted as 
valid for these two forms. Given these coefficients and results of 
the Lucy tests, it was concluded that the two test forms were satis- 
factorily reliable and equivalent. 


TABLE I 
K.R. (21) MEASURES OF INTERNAL CONSISTENCY 
Group KR Cl eeoeticient 
Form A“ ixperimentalsr.:. ca. sae ier nee ae ees 88 
Control (72 Sate 4 See ee ee ae eae 19 
Form *B8Experimenital (202i... tee ee ee a eg ee 81 
Controle: 400s) (sO Lee) eee 63 
Results 


Scores on the pre-test (Form A), the post-test (Form B) and the 
retention test (Form A) for both groups of thirty-eight students 
are summarized in Table II below, and presented graphically in 
Figure 1. Cursory examination of these results indicates support 
of the second hypothesis—that the pre-test group world ‘learn’ in- 
cidentally. A test of the significance of change from pre-test to post- 
test for the control group did, in fact, support the hypothesis 
(Table ITT). 


TABLE II 
SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
Means Variances 

Exp. Control Exp. Control 
Pre-test—A eeecccccssscssesne 11.76 22.87 BYE 56.82 
Post=test—B ooeccccsecscsssse 22.24 28.34 60.69 32.46 
Retention—A wince 23.05 28.90 89.73 54.86 

30 Ane Control 

Means 20 Experimental 


10 


Pretest.—Posttest Retention 


FIGURE 1 
Group Means 
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The second hypothesis—that experimental group subjects would 
overcome the limitations of their musical background through use 
of the program—was not so readily supported. Both experimental 
and control group subjects gained significantly, but both were 
exposed to the same incidental learnings. Support of the hypothesis 
would require that the experimental group gain more than the 
control group. That this was the case was determined by pooling 
error variances for separate group gains and calculating a ‘t’? which 
was the ratio of the difference in gains to the square root of pooled 
error variances (Table III). Even though the control group still 
scored significantly higher than the experimental group on the post- 
test, it had not gained as much. Retention-test scores did not differ 
from post-test scores for either group. 


TABLE III 


TESTS OF GAINS AND MEAN DIFFERENCES OF CONTROL 
AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


Experimental Control 


Mean Mean Difference t P 
Pre-test e. 2rien 2s. 11.76 22.87 11.11 6.31 <.01 
Post=test®)_ 24555: 22.24 28.34 6.10 3.86 =. 01 
CEP wa) Saar ee 10.48 5.47 
fe rows Sls 10.48 7.20 
ee <.01 <.01 
Difference in gain .. 5.01 
ae ee ee ee 3.98 


Pe A A Sica ee aka Me =<.01 


Summary and Conclusions 


Results of the study supported the two hypotheses: the experi- 
mental group performed significantly better on the post-test after 
twelve weeks of programmed instruction and the control group also 
gained, presumably as a result of incidental learning. The effects 
of incidental learning were subtracted from total gains for the ex- 
perimental group. No significant loss or improvement occurred over 
the three weeks following the post-test. 

This study can be interpreted as additional support for the con- 
tention that programmed instruction can not only save time for the 
teacher and the students, but can also allow the teacher to assume 
a specific level of competence on the part of almost every student 
in a beginning class. It is also further evidence of incidental learn- 
ing of music fundamentals through learning an instrument. It 
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must be admitted, however, that the level of performance reached | 
by the students on any of the tests is not as high as would ordinarily 
be expected after programmed instruction. An unlikely explan- 
ation would be that this is a reflection of the difficulty of the tests— 
unlikely because the tests closely parallel criterion questions in the 
programmed text. The next logical step is to offer as explanation 
the notion that the program is too difficult for grade seven students 
since it was developed for and tried out with college under- 
graduates. This again is not very plausible. Inspection of program 
content, pace, and communication level does not support the ex- 
planation. It is considerably more likely that the full week which 
elapsed between each exposure to the program contributed to more 
inefficient and ineffectual use of the material than would have been 
the case had it been covered in a shorter period of time. Further 
study under more ideal conditions would undoubtedly provide 
added evidence of the value of this program for beginning students 
in music education—and perhaps teachers as well. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 
AMONG RURAL AND URBAN MALE ADOLESCENTS 
IN ALBERTA 


BENJAMIN J. HopGKINS AND ARNOLD PaArRR* 


Sociologists have long noted basic differences in value orient- 
ations and attendant attitudes between people from rural and urban 
communities. Tonnies “gemienschhaft-gesellschaft” typology is per- 
haps best known (1). Gemienschaft or rural communities are typi- 
fied by a degree of social integration which demands strong personal 
commitment from its members. Such a community, while tending 
to produce an emotionally secure and stable individual, also tends 
to produce an adult strongly committed to the customs, traditions, 
and values of the community. By way of contrasts gesellschaft or 
urban communities are typified by a much more impersonalized, 
rational network of social relationships, where-in integration is pre- 
dicted upon functional relationships. Consequently, individuals 
raised in such a community will display more rational autonomy in 
their relationships within and commitment to the community as such. 

Manifestation of value orientations toward education are gener- 
ally expressed in terms of the level of aspiration regarding the 
amount of education desired. Such aspiration, which may be de- 
fined as one’s attitude toward education, is highly influential in 
the amount of motivation a student has to ‘‘succeed” in the school 
system. Its importance, therefore, in terms of academic perform- 
ance cannot be minimized (2). 

A second and, perhaps, equally important factor in the expression 
of value orientations emerges from the increasing affiliation of 
formal education to vocational choice. Modern youths’ attitude 
toward occupations held in high regard by the society of which he 
is a member is being rapidly circumscribed by the requirement of 
an extended training only available within formal education. Thus, 
regardless of his attitude toward education itself (or perhaps in 
spite of it), his desire to succeed in his schooling may be predicated 
upon his aspiration to attain a particular vocation. Occupational 
aspiration then becomes a second key element in academic motiv- 
ation for the student. 

Taken together, educational and occupational aspiration would 
seem “a priori” to account for a sizeable proportion of the variance 
in academic motivation. 

*Dr, Hodgkins, now affiliated with Florida State University was formerly Assistant 


Professor of Sociology, University of Alberta, Calgary. Mr. Parr is a M.A. candidate 
in the Department of Sociology, University of Alberta. 
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Applying such differences to students in contemporary education, 
we would anticipate that students from rural communities, bound to 
a greater extent by the custom and values of an earlier generation, 
would tend to limit their educational and occupational aspir- 
ations (3). Conversely, students from urban communities, unfetter- 
ed to the same extent by such commitments, should tend to aspire to 
higher educational and occupational goals. 


Research efforts in the United States lend support to our reason- 
ing. Studies by Grigg and Middleton in Florida (4), Burchinal in 
Iowa (5), and Haller and Sewell (6) in Wisconsin found urban high 
school boys having higher educational aspirations than rural high 
school boys. In both the Florida and Wisconsin studies, this re- 
lationship held with intelligence controlled. In all studies, except 
Haller and Sewell’s, the same relationship obtained for occupational 
aspirations. The evidence then, at least for the United States, is 
consistent with our theoretical expectations. 


A confounding factor in this relationship between educational 
and occupational aspirations and rural-urban origins is that of social 
status. As early as 1949 Hollingshead, in his classical “Elmstown” 
Study found that educational and occupational aspirations of adole- 
scents were directly related to their social status origins(7). You- 
man’s study of the educational and occupational aspirations of 
Michigan male adolescents supports Hollingsheads’ findings (8), as 
do studies by Kahl in the Boston area(9), Stephenson in New 
Jersey (10), and Empey in Washington State(11). Sewell, Haller 
and Strauss report similar relationships among Wisconsin youth (12). 
In effect, all these studies report a significant positive relation 
between social status and educational and occupational aspiratoins. 


Canadian studies in this area are limited. Most directly, 
Belanger in a study of grade seven children in Quebec found that 
a positive relationship existed between educational aspiration and 
social class(13). Indirect support for the American findings is re- 
ported by Knill from a study on vocational aspirations of Metis- 
Indian and White children in northern Saskatchewan(14). He 
found that the level of Metis-Indian occupational aspiration was 
somewhat lower than that of the White boys. Although cultural 
differences are important here, it is also true that the vast majority 
of Metis-Indian children would be classified as rural and from 
lower social status origins. 


From the preceding discussion of predominantly American re- 
search in this area strong support is garnered for the hypothesis 
that educational and occupational aspirations are related to the 
rural-urban and social status origins of male high school students. 
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Do such relationships hold in Canada, however? We hypothesize 
that they do. 


For our study data were collected in the spring of 1965 from 
the entire male population in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades 
in a rural and an urban high school in southern Alberta. The 
original sample for both schools combined was 214 subjects. 
(Seventy-five from the rural school and 139 from the urban school.) 
Incomplete or non-intelligible questionnaires reduced the total 
number to 184 (71 from the rural school and 113 from the urban 
school). 


The rural school was located in a small community of approxi- 
mately 3,200 population. Situated over 100 miles from the nearest 
metropolitan centre, it serves as both the economic and social centre 
for farmers and their families in the surrounding area. The urban 
school, located in a large metropolitan center of over 300,000, 
served primarily a working class section of the community. While 
middle and upper class students were found in the school, the 
majority of subjects in the urban school were from working class 
families. 

The instrument, administered en mass at each school, consisted 
of a questionnaire which included (a) a question on the father’s 
occupation (used subsequently for assigning the subject a social 
status score) (15), (b) questions on the extent and type of future 
education desired by the subject (16), (c) the Occupational Aspir- 
ation Scale developed by A. O. Haller and I. W. Miller (17). 


Results 

Table I indicates the results of an analysis of variance of the 
mean educational aspiration scores obtained, controlling for status 
differences and rural-urban origins (18). 


TABLE I 


MEAN EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATION SCORE BY RURAL OR 
URBAN ORIGIN, SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS CONTROLLED 


Socio-Economic Status Urban Rural 
AS HICTE , Ag A atthe ipl iy on. iene it amenity oe ee sree reels 
Oe aah Oe mee Sat a Se ee ee eer, i, 
Analysis of Mean Variance 
Commiisnitta Of Ori gitt be histimisdanamitien Fy (UPR) = .6204< ae ares = 3.84 
SOCIALE StALOS Ppa onc Aharon Fo pe = 7.3967 = Beas Tee = 3.84 
BW a Aaya TELA aa lean meee ie hs alco cate gh ann 0(1, ener 10 £.05 (1, apiee 84 
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As will be noted, while rural-urban origins have no significant 
status is influential in terms of occupational aspiration. It would 
appear that regardless of the subject’s community of origin, high 
social status is associated with high educational aspiration. 


TABLE II 


MEAN OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION SCORE BY RURAL OR 
URBAN ORIGIN, SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS CONTROLLED 


Community of Origin 


Socio-Economic Status Urban Rural 
Pe Bed «Wii ik atria oA oh ce cil San Wad odds Hak oh hint samerrtsb than 51.218 51.944 
(N=55) (N=36) 
Thong ct eet re BM eit i ca aia a Bo al 48.120 51.914 
(N=58) (N=35) 
Analysis of Mean Variance 
Community ofOriginia =e ee F = 2.21005) = 3.84 
mmunity of Origin 0(1, oo) £.05 (1, 00) 
Socialf Status sot nore tees F = 1.6887 < F = 3.84 
0(1, co) t.05 (1, co) 
Interaction Pi te oa eee ee F = 076<—F 3.8 
Real 0(1, co) £.05(1, 00) 


In Table II it is seen that neither community of origin, nor social 
status is influencial in terms of occupational aspiration. It would 
appear that the findings in the case of occupational aspirations are 
totally inconsistent with those reported in earlier American studies. 


Summary and Discussion 


An analysis of rural-urban and social status influences upon 
occupational and educational aspirations among rural upper and 
lower status and urban upper and lower status male adolescents 
in southern Alberta indicates that there is no significant difference 
between them in terms of occupational aspirations. Significant 
differences between upper and lower status subjects do obtain, how- 
ever, in educational aspiration for both rural and urban male 
adolescents. No significant rural-urban differences in educational 
aspirations were found. 


While the nature of our data and the size of our sample pre- 
cludes generalizations to the broader adolescent group in Alberta 
or in Canada generally, it is reasonable to infer certain implications 
from the result obtained in this study. First, it appears that social 
status is a far more important determinate of educational aspiration 
than is rural or urban origin. Why this should be so is not clear, 
for certainly the rural tradition in southern Alberta is a well 
established and commonly accepted one. One would anticipate that 
such a tradition should be instrumental in reducing the aspirations, 
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both educationally and occupationally, of rural youth. Such, how- 
ever, does not seem to be the case. Several reasons may exist to 
explain this. Mass communications has been a significant factor 
in contemporary Canadian society. The old idea of the isolated 
rural community simply does not appear to be germane to con- 
temporary Canadian society, at least as far as southern Alberta 
goes. Additionally, in the recent years the Provincial Government 
in Alberta has attempted to implement an educational foundations 
program aimed specifically at rural youth. While it is not possible 
to claim a direct relationship between this program and increased 
educational-occupational aspirations of rural youth, it is reasonable 
to assume that some positive consequence, in terms of aspirations, 
would logically follow from such an educational foundations pro- 
gram. 

It is also possible, however, that similarities in our samples are 
not so much a function of higher educational and occupational 
aspirations among the rural youth, but rather of the low aspirations 
found in the particular urban school chosen for purposes of com- 
parison. It will be remembered that the school chosen was from a 
working-class area. Whether or not schools which are found in 
middle- and upper-class areas of the city would have the same type 
of student populatoin, in terms of educational and occupational 
aspirations, is an interesting question for which, unfortunately, our 
data does not furnish an answer. It is obvious that in order to 
clarify this relationship, further research must be done, utilizing 
urban schools from middle- and upper-class residential areas as 
points of comparison to the rural school itself. 

A second implication worthy of further investigation rests upon 
the non-significant results, which are contrary to studies done in the 
United States. Is this because of cultural differences between the 
U.S. and Canada? While we may only speculate, Downey’s study 
of regional variations within the U.S., and between the U.S. and 
Canada regarding the role of education would suggest that such 
differences could exist(19). Further, the logical extension of 
Lipset’s analysis of Canadian-American differences to educational 
and occupational aspirations would support the idea that urban 
Canadian students were less mobile, occupationally, than urban 
American students (20). Such variations across cultures have never 
been systematically explored and appear potentially fruitful in 
understanding Canadian Society. 

Social status or class seems to be the important variable in terms 
of its effect upon educational aspirations. We may speculate that 
the very factor of increased exposure to a variety of occupational 
choice influences all classes. In other words, the mere fact that one 
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knows of the existence of various high-level occupations may act 
as an elevator of occupational aspirations. However, knowledge of 
the occupation does not necessarily mean equal knowledge of its 
educational requirements. Therefore, the difference which is found 
in terms of social class origins and educational aspiration may be a 
function of the limited knowledge of lower-status students about 
educational requirements and how these requirements are related 
to occupational achievement. One would hypothesize, that based 
upon the results obtained in our study, there is little relationship 
between the level of occupational attainment desired and know- 
ledge of the educational requirements for that occupation. Cer- 
tainly Knill, in his study of northern Saskatchewan students, points 
out the discrepancy between desired occupations and the necessary 
facilities available (21). We would go one step further, and suggest 
that the high occupational aspirations can be held by students who 
are ignorant or lacking an appreciation for educational facilities 
which are available and necessary to fulfill their aspirations. 


For the subjects in this study, insofar as occupational and ed- 
ucational aspirations are indicative of academic motivation, social 
status seems to be the only significant indicator of differences in 
motivation. And this is true only for educational aspiration. It is 
possible, of course, that the instruments used were not sufficiently 
sensitive to identify differences which may exist. On the other 
hand, these instruments are the same used by several investigators 
in the United States where significant differences were reported. 
Accordingly, other factors must be considered. As suggested above, 
the possibility of true cultural differences between American and 
Canadian adolescents has never really been explored. Certainly, 
differences in the proportion of high school “dropouts” in the two 
societies could be due as much to differences in student attitudes 
toward education, as it is to differences in the educational systems 
of the two societies. Downey’s study suggests as much. 


It would seem, that for this small sample of Albertan male 
adolescents occupational aspirations are evenly distributed. Ed- 
ucational aspirations, however, are not evenly distributed, and this 
in the final analysis could prove more of a problem for modern 
Canadian Society than if the same differences obtained in occup- 
ational aspirations that obtains in educational aspirations. For if 
adolescents are committed to high occupational aspirations but are 
unfamiliar, by and large, with what is required educationally to 
attain these occupations, or are effectively discouraged from utiliz- 
ing them, a period of disillusionment must inevitably ensue. This 
disillusionment could account, in part, for the high proportion of 
educational dropouts in Canadian Society. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE EFFICIENCY OF THE AVERAGE 
AND INDIVIDUALLY WEIGHTED GRADE XII 
DEPARTMENTAL AND PRINCIPAL’S RATING SCORES TO 
PREDICT UNIVERSITY FRESHMAN SUCCESS* 


DonaALD B. BLAck 
AND 
Donatp W. KNOWLES 


Research has shown that high school average constitutes the 
best single predictor of freshman success (Clarke, 1958; Henry, 
1950; Garrett, 1949; Travers, 1949, Evenson and Smith, 1958; Mack, 
1963). The high inter-correlations of the predictor variables used 
in the two earlier articles of this seriest suggest that the Grade XII 
average might be as efficient a predictor as multiple regression. 
Since it is suspected that the reliabilities of the Grade XII scores 
are comparatively low it can be argued that the combination of 
these scores into a single score would, by lengthening the test basis, 
improve the reliability of the score. If this is so the improved 
reliability could offset the loss in predictive efficiency resulting 
from ignoring the differential contributions of individual scores of 
lower reliability, because the unique contribution of any one 
specific score after the high common variance of any one single 
other score is removed will be relatively small. In Table I the 
inter-correlations of the predictor variables for the total sample 
using the five Grade XII Departmental scores to predict University 
Freshman success are shown. These were reported in the second 
articles in this series. 

TABLE I 


INTER-CORRELATIONS OF PREDICTOR AND CRITERION 
VARIABLES FOR 1,017 FRESHMAN USING 
GRADE XII DEPARTMENTAL SCORES 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
LAS Liste SUM a aaa tice aces en) inane 439 230 341 457 AT 
DE SOCIA LICL OST OO chiar te teeilcineeael la! WIG Ag. | ious 406 ~=-.555 409  ~—-.488 
SabMalDeMmaliCse A VeTage tcc a. lb a, yk em 630 344 401 
A, Science Average .nrcccccccscsscsccsnsnsiein “ee 456 546 
5. Foreign Language Average tse 459 
GRE DIVeLSILVPAVCIAGC Rete a pane 

R = 636 


*This is the fourth in a series of six related articles considering ne problems of 
predicting freshman success at the University of Alberta, Edmonto: 


tThis Journal Vol. XI, No. 2 pp. 71-82 and pp. 125-133. 
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The data in Table I shows that the highest zero-order correlation 
coefficient with the criterion is .546 while the multiple correlation 
co-efficient is .636. The smallest inter-correlation coefficient of the 
predictor variables is .230 and the largest is .630, with the median 
coefficient about .42. In general terms, a large part of the variance 
is common to each of the Departmental scores which in turn is 
reflected in the rather homogeneous size of correlation coefficients 
between each of the Departmental scores and the criterion. 


The study reported in this article was conducted to compare the 
effectiveness of predicting freshman success at the University by 
using two methods: (1) differential prediction using the individual 
Grade XII scores, and (2) a single predictor, the Grade XII average. 
The comparison used two groups of predictor variables: first, the 
reported scores from the Grade XII Departmental examinations; 
and second, the Grade XII Principals’ Rating scores. The multiple 
correlations have been reported earlier by Knowles and Black in 
the second and third articles of this series. The Grade XII averages 
were calculated for each subject in the same sample from which 
the multiple correlation coefficients were calculated. Further, the 
breakdown of this sample by size of graduating high school, sex, 
and faculty entered at the University established in the second 
articles of this series has been followed. The Grade XII Average 
means and standard deviations of each group are reported in Table 
II for both Departmental and Principals’ Rating scores. Table III 
reports the means and standard deviations of the University Fresh- 
man averages for the various groupings of the sample. 


Table II confirms earlier findings that in the thirty-nine sub- 
groups of the sample, no instances were found in which Principals’ 
Rating Grade XII Average was numerically higher than the De- 
partmental Average. In all but two instances, where male and 
female comparisons were made, the averages of female freshmen 
were numerically higher than those of male freshmen. In terms of 
Departmental Averages, both male and female averages from large 
high schools (i.e., those with 26 or more teachers) were significantly 
higher than those of students graduating from small high schools. 
Principals’ Rating averages, with the exception of female graduates 
from large high schools, were within one quarter of a point of one 
another. Female students from large high schools had significantly 
higher Principals’ Rating averages than the other three groups. In 
terms of faculties, mean high school averages numerically ranked 
from highest to lowest were Science, Engineering, Arts and Educa- 
tion in that order for both Departmental and Principals’ Rating 
score averages. 
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The same patterns hold only in part for the University average. 
The students from large high schools did better than their counter- 
parts from small high schools, and female performances were higher 
than male performances. However, the patterns reported earlier 
for rank standings indicate the highest average performances in the 
Faculty of Science, the lowest in Engineering, and very little dif- 
ferences between Arts and Education, although the numerical ad- 
vantage does favour Arts. It is of interest to note again, that the 
strong appeal of Education for students from small high schools 
which are chiefly found in the rural areas, and the avoidance of this 
Faculty by students from large high schools is apparent. Of every 
four students in Education, three are from small schools. Compare 
this to each of the other three faculties where the proportion of 
students from large and small high schools is about equal. 


The multiple correlation coefficients and the zero-order cor- 
relation coefficients between the criterion and Grade XII Depart- 
mental and Principals’ Rating scores are reported in Tables IV and 
V, respectively. The multiple correlation coefficients are those 
reported in the two preceding articles in this series. In both Table 
IV and V, no instance is found where a difference between the two 
correlation coefficients for Departmental scores was statistically 
significant. Of thirty-nine comparisons, only nine differences of 
five (.05) correlation points or more were found of which only 
three were ten or more points. Of these latter three “large” 
differences, all were in Engineering, For the Principals’ Ratings, 
eleven differences exceeding five correlation points were found of 
which only two exceeded ten points (.14 and .16 for correlations 
with N’s of 26 and 24, respectively). Except in extreme cases, it 
is not likely that the standard error of estimate for most predictions 
of freshman success will differ by more than one score for the sub- 
samples whether it be predicted from the Grade XII average or by 
differential prediction using the individual Grade XII scores. Even 
in the case of the largest difference between the two coefficients, 
Engineering students from large high schools who had a large score 
variability in the criterion as well, the difference in the standard 
error of measurement using the two coefficients was only 1.73 
scores, 

The differences between the correlation coefficients in most 
instances are so small that for operational uses, the slightly better 
predictions gained by using the more complicated multiple re- 
gression technique are offset by the use of more readily calculated 
prediction from the single high school average predictor. 


There remains one question. Are there any differences in the 
effectiveness of the Grade XII Departmental Averages and the 
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Principals’ Rating Averages as predictors of University freshman 
success? The correlations between the two predictors and the 
criterion are reported in Table VI. No statistically significant 
differences were found between the two predictors’ validity co- 
efficients. Any differences, then, are in terms of numerical value 
only. As in earlier comparisons, the more objective Departmental- 
based averages provide larger validity coefficients with some in- 
teresting exceptions. The Principals’ Ratings-based average was a 
better predictor of success for males from small high schools than 
were the Departmental averages except in Engineering. As in the 
earlier papers in the series, female scores can be predicted with 
greater accuracy than for males on either predictor. 


It can be concluded that the nature of the predictor variables is 
such that, in terms of the criterion, the method of differential mul- 
tiple regression holds little advantage for predicting freshman 
success at the University of Alberta, Edmonton, over use of the 
Grade XII average alone. Moreover, in a counselling setting in 
high school, the slight loss in predictive efficiency would be more 
than compensated for by the ease by which Grade XII averages 
can be used to predict University Freshman averages (see Mack, 
1963, pp. 108). The second general finding was that there was 
little to choose between the use of Grade XII Departmental score 
average and the Principals’ Rating average in an operational 
setting. Since the Principals’ Ratings are available as much as 
two and a half months before the end of the school year, effective 
educational counselling with empirical school grade data is fully 
practical. Early provisional admission to the University is com- 
pletely feasible with an estimated overall loss of just over three 
per cent in predictive efficiency over the present method of ad- 
mitting students using the Departmental scores which are not avail- 
able until late July or early August. 
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